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PBUFACE. 


On the death of Saixiiiel Phelps, it was understood by the 
farnily that his.r4eph(‘w and tlie writcu* of these lines should 
rattem])t to set forth his life and labours. 

Joint efforts’ of the kind are not alwa^^s crowned with success, 
and possibly this will be added to the category. Put tlie intimate 
relations Ic-ig subsisting between Mr. May Phelps and Ijis dis-’ 
tingiiishey uncle, and the more tlian ordinary interest shared 
by his'* coadjutor in all things dramatic, and i‘SpO(dally in the 
career of IMr. Phelps, ever ^ince he became lessee of Sadler’s 
Wells, led both writers to hoj>e that tlioir combined endeavours 
to illustrate, by the present memoir, a most important period 
in tlic history of the English Stage, would not be altogctlicr 
unwelcome to the lovers of the 'acted drama. 

For the great mass of facts and dates my fellow-worker must 
^ have all the credit, and for their setting forth I am mainly 
. iQesponsible. 

At the same tiine, I take this opportunity of stating, that, 
without the enthusiastic and unremitting labours of Mr. May 
Phelps, this book had never been written. My proper function 
would, perhaps, be better expressed by the word “ editor.” 

For permission to use the various letters inserted in this 
work our best thanks are due to Mrs. Macready, widow of the 
tragedian, Jonathan Macready, Esq., F.R.C.S., and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., Representatives of William Charles Macready ; 
to Miss Hogarth, Executrix of Charles Dickens ; to the Hon. 
IH. Justice Chitty, and the Right Hon, the Earl of Lytton, 
E^cecutors of John Forster; to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
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Lyfcton, Executor of his father, Lord Lytton ; and to 
Lbgafa White, Esq., Executor of the Rev. James While. 

judgments and. opinions, which we have no^^ and then 
to give, appear to embody rather too much. piT* 'the 
heseitmg ,sm of biographers, they have not been am^d at 
without the careful weighing and comparing* of our various 
expeucnces and impressions. ; ^ . 

The many Press notices inserted in the work will, dc^btlessi 
be /regarded by some as padding ; but as it. part of our 
scheme to give the full body* and pressure of the time in respect 
of dramatic criticism, and especially as we rcg^d most of th^ 
utterances as part and parcel of the current literature of* the 
period, which, but for this conservation, would have been, in a 
manner, lost to the world, we thought it better to let such 
eminent masters of their craft as John Oxenford, F. O. Tomlins, 
John A. Ueraud, Douglas Jerrold, Stirling Coyne^ E. L. Blan- 
chard, Bayle Bernard, and Professor Morley speak out of the 
abundance of their knowledge and experience. Their testimony 
is all the more important as Mr. Phelps was never known to 
court the Press in any way. 

But apart from any literary character they may possibly claim, 
these notices throw much incidental light on the customs and 
conditions of the then theatrical world, and reveal thereby 
touches of Ijical colouring which the future historian of the 
British Stage will know how to appreciate. 

Mr. Phelps entered the scenic arena at a time of painful, and 
almost humiliating, transition, and hesitated not to take up the 
gage against the meretricious tendency of the times, and against 
every phase, both before and behmd the curtain, of theatrical 
folly and vice. 

Other names are honourably associated with the like •lofty 
purpose ; but it was not given either to Mr, Macready <jr Mr. 
Charles Kean to carry out their desigps to so practical and 
abiding a result, from the simple circumstance that their rei^, 
os managers, was comparatively brief. 
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Let no one who has not seen him at his best — from 1840 
to 1862 — and we have no right to judge any man but by 
his best — -say that wc have exaggerated either the services or 
the merits of Samuel Phelps. Only those who are keenly ^ted 
witiv^he dramatic sense, and have made the rational ainuseiUent 
thS Jteople the devoted study of years, can adequately 
app^ci^te the arduousness of the former, and the wonderful 
variety and feairpassing excellence of the latter. 

\ That he did -xhueb for the intellectual pleasure and eleva- 
tion of those of. his- day and generation none can doubt ; alid 
-more will assuredly be accomplished when the State ceases to 
vex, if not disgrace, the age by allowing such services to go unr 
recognized aUd unhonoured; and especially when the Church, 
following the lead of the more catholic-souled of her prelates,* 
enters into active alliance with siich men as Samuel Phelps. 

It is unnecessary to speak here of the solicitude of the antique 
world for everything affecting the interests of the drama, whose 
written survivals still constitute, as it were, a field sacred to 
Apollo, whereon the learned of all lands hold tourney, when 
they would prove their claims to the laurels of classic scholar- 
ship. A like honour by nations yet unborn, we may rest well 
assured, awaits Shakespeare and his fellows. But, without 
forestalling the future, or harking back to the distant past, we 
baive examples nearer our own time of intelligent s^preciation 
of the drama’s great educational value. 

The Mediaeval Church had a practical understanding of all 
this, whether the abbeys and minsters scattered over England, 
and with which it is still glorified, be monuments of the fervid’ 
piety and free-will oiSferings of the people, or only of the 
exactions of those in power, jealous for God’s glory, ‘and not, 
perhaps, unmindful of their own. The religious world of to-day 
woulci have a beneficent knowledge of it, too, were it not for 
the lingering dregs of that Puritanic fever which afflicted the 
land in the seventeenth century, and whose recurrence, in d 
• * See Archbishop Tait's* remarks on this subject at p. .14. 
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more or less aggravated form, can never be regarded as altogether 
beyond the bounds of possibility, so long as ])opular emotion, 
when divorced from common-sense, is apt to expeiid itself in 
periodic fils of destructive insanity. . 

We must not forget, however, though at the risk of repea|iiig.,:., 
what is familiar and trite, that all men, movements, and 
have their mission ; and that even the “ righteous overrmuebj^i^*’- 
or, as another insi)ired writer calls them, “ the unco "ukI,” have 
something to say — or piously believe they have — for the uncon- 
scionable presumption of those ''rebukes/' with which they so 
persistently arrest and smother the natural, God-given, joy of the 
human heart. 

When the two great institutions, then, — the Church and the 
Stage, — whose united fui.etioii it is to lift us into the higher and 
cheerier life, are at one, and the ministry of the priest is as • 
earnest as that of the player, and the latter, as well* as the 
former, receives from the State his due meed of countenance 
and honour, — then, and only then, may we hope to sec light 
in dark places, and a worthy crowning to national education,* 
whether the studies of our youth have been necessarily (confined 
to the Board-school, or have liappily been pursued under the 
fostering care of an Ahna •mater. 

All the strengthening hopes and possibilities just indicated,' 
and which will one day become to the people grateful actu- 
alities, were ever present to the mind of our master. 

As a manager and actor, determined to give of his best 

to the public, and put into his work his whole heart and 

soul and strength, Samuel Phelps was without fear; and, as 

a man, without reproach. In every relation of life he was 

tender, ‘dignified, and righteous ; and in what pertained .to 

the traditions and glory of the English stage, he wt# the 
• . 
last of all the Romans. * 

JOHN FOR^ES-ROBERTSON. 

25, Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, 

ihih Jione. IflRR 
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LIFE AND LIFE-WORK 
SAMUEL PHELPS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Samuel Phelps inherited the instincts of a gentleman, and 
throughout the whole of his career ho never forgot that he was 
one. He was, therefore, of good family, and, though not what 
is called college -bred, of good education. Ho was a doting 
husband and father and a fast friend. Exceedingly fond of 
children, he would often take an infant out of the arms of any 
nurse he might meet in his walks and kiss it. 

Attached to his home, he would rather dine with his family 
on^lain fare than sit down to a banquet without them. Not 
that he by any m%ans despised good things; for, when they 
came in his way, nothing pleased him more than having a few 
friends round his table to share them with him. 

He had a great liking for gardening and even agriculture, 
and, had he been able to retire early in life, he would have 
made a good country gentleman. At Chelsea, where he resided 
from 1840 to 1844, he had a large piece of ground attached to 
his houtte, where he 'grew some beautiful specimens of choice 
flowers ^and plants, giving them his own personal attention. 
He was as pleased with his achievements in this way as he was 
with his success on the stage. 

His gardener for the greater part of this period was an 
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Irishman, who had held the same position at William Cobbett’s 
some years before, and was mightily proud of both his master^, 
as he told one of the present writers. t 

; The Lion Hotel, Farningham, Kent, was his principal resi- 
dence when fishing or shooting. He spent more time in that 
.county than in any other part of the kingdom, and he was 
J^Qown to all the farmers round about. Ho took groat interest 
iu all that pertained to their welfare, and even went so far out 
of his usual custom as to take tho chair at some of^heir club 
dinners, when held at |;his house. They had no idea who he 
was, and simply regarded him as a sportsman, who liked to mix 
in their society. 

E. L. Blanchard, in an obituary potice of him at the end ^f. 
the book, tells an anecdote of ode of them discovering him, to ^ 
his great astonishment, ti\e Doge of ^Venice, when he brought 
his family up to see that piece at Drury Lane Theatre in 1867. 
Mr. Phelps had no wish ever to be lionized, and nft doubt 
told the proprietor of the lion Hotel of his desire to remain 
incognito. *' 

To his profession he bro^^Kt immense perseverance. He 
was a great reader, and, 4though. not a classical scholar, he 
was familiar through trajpli^ons with all the great minds of 
tho antique world, andf^&’.rOTiained a student in every sense 
of the word almost to tw^ay of his death. 

As an actor we place him second to none. In Tragedy be 
combined many of the best characteristics of John Kemble 
and Edmund Kean. He had much of the dignity, breadth, |tnd 
intensity of the former as well as the fire add impulsive energy 
of the latter. 

He was endowed with a good figure, standing five feet nine 
inches when he first appeared in London. His face was 
generously modelled, and posseesed expressive features with 
a fair-sized grey eye. He had a magnificent natural voice, 
wliose compass embraced every shade of emotion. 

It need not be argued whether his Penruddock wSis equal 
to John Kemble’s, his Sir Giles Overreach to Edmund^Kean’s, 
or his Werner to Macready’s ; but this may unhesitatingly be 
said, Ihat he played all three characters very finely, a feat which 
not one of the three actors named could have accomplished. ® 
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In Comedy he acted with great success many of the best 
characters of the elder Farreii, such as Lord Ogleby, Sir Peter 
Teazle, ando Nicholas Flam; of Dowton, such as Old Dornto6, 
Job Thornbury, and Dr. Cantwell; of Elliston and Charles 
Kemble, such as Leon, Don Felix, Mercutio, Lord Townley,’arW 
Mr. Oakley ; of Liston, Bottom the Weaver ; of Wrench, CStolcl- 
finch; of Charles Matthews, Young Rapid, Sponge, Jerentlseh 
Bumps, &c. - » > ^ - 

Even in Comedy, therefrffe, he played a larger range df 
characters than any other act^r of this c^htury ; and, take him 
all round, a much wider one'flian Qarrick or Henderson in the 
last. 

• Many admirers of Macre^dy have stated that Phelps founded 
his tragic style on his great predecessor ; and one paper said 
that, “while he showed, great fire and pathos, he possessed less 
subtlety than Macready, and never rose to the height of his 
nobler Impulses, or those supreihe bursts of emotion with which 
he could, upon occasion, eleclri^ and excite his audience in an 
extraordinary degree.*' 

In several of the obituary nbt^fjs of his career, it was alleged ‘ 
that k was early found out- that • great forte in acting lay in 
Comedy ; but it will presently d j t |j ^ jfcJhow much those writers 
were in error. ^ 

His fame was made during the firstiP^en years of his manage- 
ment of Sadler s Wells Theatre ; and during that period, with 
the exception of Sir John Falstafif, he played only a few Comedy 
parts, and those only for a few nights ; whereas he acted for 
considerably overdone thousand nights all the leading tragic 
characters familiar to play-goers. These included the principal 
personations of John Kemble,' Edmund Kean, and Macready. 

The bill for every evening's performance is in possession of 
his nephew, so there can no doubt as to the correctness 
of the assertion that his first gi-eat success was in Tragedy.. 
He was then looked upon by many play-goers as Macready's 
rival, sfiLid, upon the retirement of the latter, as his legitimate 
succes|or. This could only have been as a tragic actor, as 
Macready never appeared in any real Comedy character, witji 
the exception of Benedick/ after 1837. No: it was not till 
after his fame and position had been fairly established that 
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lie began to play the Comedy characters in which he afterwards 
BO eclipsed all who had gone before him. 

It may be further slated as a fact that, so far a5| the public 
were concerned, much as they might have admired \nd enjoyed 
his comic acting, they certainly, by their attendance, showed 
that they esteemed him most in Tragedy. As a rule, founded 
on close observation and on statistics, gathered from time'^to 
time, they came only in the proportion of three to four when he 
appeared in Comedy. Tliis refers more especially t? Sadler's 
Wells Theatre- and the seven years immediately succeeding, 
during which he vras at Drury Lane. 

All that need be said as to Phelps taking Macready as a mojJel 
in Tragedy is simply this, that Phelps's style and manner 
completely formed and publicly recognized and acknowletlged 
before ever he came to London at all. He never saw Macready 
act from the front of the house but once in his life; and he 
was too angry at his treatment of -him during the first four years 
he was in London to think anything about him or his acting. 
He laughed at the idea himself, when questioned upon the 
point by the present writers, and when asked why he did not 
publicly deny it, he said it wf».s not worth his while to deny 
what he thought must be patent to all those who saw much of 
him.* Ho added that his style was his own, whether it was 
good, bad, or indifferent, and that he never saw any of his great 
predecessors after he w'as old enough to form any opinion of 
them. To us, in the great majority of his tragic characters, he 
was as different to Macready as it was possible to be in the case 
of two men otherwise so equally matched. ® 

In a few parts, however, such as King John, Werner, and 
Prospero, and possibly in some others, they were naturally 
something like each other. But in Shakespeare's four greatest 
characters, viz. Macbeth, King Lea-r, Hamlet, and Othello, they 
were wholly unlike; and, while he played some scenes better 
than Macready, Macready, again, had the advantage in others ; 
and yet in all these four impersonations surpassing exafellence 
was the characteristic of both. . « I 

With reference to the passage already quoted, in which the 

* By saying this, however, he did not intend us for one moment to infer 
that lie was speaking disparagingly of Macready’s style or powers. * 
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writer, after complimenting Plielps on his great fire and pathos, 
says that he never rose to tiic height of Macready's nobler 
impulses, o^ tliose supreme bursts of emotion with which he 
could, upon, occasion, electrify and excite his audience in an 
extraordinary degree, we have simply to say that, from personal 
observation of the methods of both during many years of their 
prime, our judgment tends the other way; and we allege unhesi- 
tatingly, ^hat the electrifying bursts of Phelps were deciifedly 
more numerous than those of Macready. 

It would be idle to institute a comparison between these two 
actors and the players of former timesf ; and yet, from a careful 
perusal and weighing of what has' come down- to us, wo are 
^'ftteed to the conclusion that neither Burbage nor Betterton, 
Ga,rrick nor Henderson, couU, even by a stretch of the imagirt- 
ation, have surpassed Macready or Phelps in the perfect embodi- 
ment of those marvellous creations of the great master. • 

■ He married very early in .life. He was just over twenty-two, 
while his wife was only sixteen. She was a daughter of a friend 
of the lady in whose house he was? a boarder. The wedding, 
although it wai§ known they were engaged, took place without 
th6^' privity. of the mother, who was a widow: first, because she 
might reasonably plead for a little delay, and secondly, on the 
very characteristic ground that they* wished the whole affair to 
pass off as quietly as possible* Moreover, he was on the eve of 
his departure for the North to commence his career as an actor. 

The marriage was in every way a happy one. Never wore 
a couple more mutually devoted to each other. She anticipated 
his every wish f and when, in 1867, she finally left him after 
seven years' intense suffering from a cancer in the breast, of 
which disease her own mother and only sister died, he was so 
cast down that his family thought he would never rally again. 
Indeed he never was the sam^ man afterwards. On the morn- 
ing after her departure he told his nephew that he had lived 
through twenty deaths during the previous seven years. 

tJf the marriage there were six children, three sons awl 
thite daughters. The eldest son, William Robert, was a bar- 
rister, and was on the Parliamentary staff of the Times for a 
considerable period, and left it, on the recommendation of its 
chief, to take tl^e prime position on a Manchester paper then 
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CDiiiniencing Paiiiauieiitaiy reporting. Some years afterwards 
he was appointed Chief Justice, and Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, at St. Helena. This post he held betweeif three and 
four years, and died three months after his mother.^ 

The second son, Edmund, followed in his lather s footsteps, 
and bade fair to have added fresh lustre to the name ; but his 
career was cut short very suddenly at Edinburgh, A\here he died 
(2nd April, 18*70), leaving a widow and three childrer^ 

The eldest daughter, Eleanor Cooper, survived her father only 
three and a half years, dying unmarried. The second "daughter, 
Sarah, became the wife of the youngest son 6f Alderman Goodair 
of Preston, Lancashire, chief of thet fimi of John Goodair and 
Co:, extensive cotton- spinners and manufacturers in Preston 
and Manchester. Of this firm Mr. Phelps's son-in-law is now 
the head, and the commanding officer of the Preston Volunteers. 
His wife died in 1874, leaving two sons and a daughter. 

Mr. Phelps’s youngest son and daughter are still alive. The 
latter, after the death of her mother, became her fathe'r^s right 
hand, waited upon him, and nursed liim day and night till his 
death. 

His career may be divided into the following periods. He 
was about sixteen when' lie was first s|^itten with the passion 
to be a player. Fqr isix years he was content with being an 
amateur ; he then spent eleven years as a professional actor in 
the provinces, and afterwards seven years at the Hayrnarket, 
Covent Garden, the "Lyceum, the Surrey, Drury Lane, and the 
provinces. Then came his eighteen or^ nineteen years at 
Sadler’s Wells, playing, between his own seasons, at tlie Surrey, 
the Standard, and Princess’s in London, and at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Newcastle, and Bir- 
mingham. Then seven seasons at 'Dfury Lane, and in the 
provinces during the summer. • 

After that, for seven or eight years, until within a few months 
of his death, he acted at the principal provincial theatres just 
mentioned, and at the Princess’s, the Queen’s, Astley’s,®the 
Gaiety, and the Aquarium in London.* v 

During his management of Sadler’s Wells Mr. Buckstone made 
several overtures to him to appear at the Hayrnarket during the 
summw months ; but, from one circumstance or another, nothifig 
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came of them. He was cither already under engagement, or 
wanted entire rest. 

It need Vjjdt be said that his great lifu-work was the manage- 
ment of thi^t theatre, where he produced the whole of Shake- 
speare’s plajijp, with the exception of Henry VI., Troilus and 
Cressida, Titis Audronicus, and Richard II. He often talked 
of/loing the iast-named as well as the second; but the intention 
was nev(^#carried out. It was the with some plays bf 

Ford’s and others of the Elizabethan |id4ts, ‘ 

He ^l^so talked frequently of acting Dogberry, Autolycus, 
Caliban, Touchstone, and other Comedy characters ; but this 
idea also fell through. o. ^ 

Of the two thousand and odd new,j^lays sent to him during his 
career, very few seemed worth ihiio& in his eyes. He co^ld 
never, get any on^ to write a play with Cromwell as the principal 
character (and he tried many) that at all approached what he 
^nsidered it should be. His great wish was to personate Olivc^ 
Cromwell as the Patriot, the Father, and the Soldier. 

In. 1846 he purchased from Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton a uew- 
five-act play, written on olie plan of the old Greek Tragedies, 
with chorus, entitled OEdipus, and with new and original music 
composed expressly for it by Mercadante. Bulwer wanted’ him 
to produce it at Sadicr s Wells, but this was impossible. The 
low prices of admissfon, even if the house bad been full every 
night of the expected run, could not jiossibly have covered the 
cost of the play, the music, and the nightly expenses for the 
chorus- singers ; and, as Mr. Phelps rightly said, he cotld not 
raise the prices, efen for a new play of Bulwer’s, above those for 
which he had produced Shakespeare. 

He therefore made up his mind to produce it at the St. 
James’s Theatre during the London season. He accordingly 
entered into negotiations fqf that house, and the music had 
nearly been completed, when he found, to his dismay, that at 
that period of the year all the chorus singers worth having 
wp<re under engagement. 

'V^lv^.t was to be done he knew not, and several rather 
unpleasant letters passed between' him and the author. The 
latter, however, when Mr. Phelps plainly showed him it would 
entail a loss on him of from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
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j>ounds, if ho insisted on holding him to his bargain, very 
generously gave way and took the play back, leaving him 
only with such loss as might accrue through the engagement 
with Signor Mercadante, who ultimately agreed y a friendly 
compromise. 

About 1854? Mr. Phelps renewed his endeavour/ to get a play 
of Sir Edward's ; but for certain circumstances, iJ^mecessary.to 
be nained here, the author at that time declined t«^enew his 
connection with the stage by producing anything ue\^ 

On going to Drury Lane in 1864, he again made overtures to 
Sir Edward to produce the (Edipus at that :,theatre"; but he 
declined then himself to risk its productioil*^ In a very compli- 
p^tary letter, however, v^h,ich will be found at the end of this 
volume. Sir Edward offered to write him a new play if he could 
surest a subject, with plot, &c. ; but Mr^; Phelps was at this 
too preoccupied with other work. Nothing ultimately 
•i^me of thi^, : but he acted Bulwer’s Richelieu, Claude Molnbtte,. 
iind Evelyn a far greater number of nights than did Macready, 
Ciielr original delineator. 

During the greater part of his time at Sadler's Wells, he had 
one of the best working companies a manager could reasonably 
'hope to possess. As Leaders when ho did^ not appear himself, 
and as Seconds when he did, he had sometimes together in 
the same play, and at others singly, Geoi^e Bennett, who first 
appeared in London in 1822, and Henry Marston, who made his 
d4hut in 1839. As First Old Men he had, at different periods, 
Anthony . Younge, Ray, and Barrett ; as Light Comedians, 
Hudson, Hoskins, and Belford; as Us JewnM Premiers, G. K, 
Dickinson, Frederick Robinson, Wybert Rousby, Edmund Phelps, 
and Hermann V^zin. His Low Comedians were, Scharf, H. 
Nye, Frederick Younge, and Lewis Ball, His Second Low 
Comedian all the time was Charles^Fenton ; and his Second Old 
Man all the time was Williams. As Walking Gentlemen he 
had John Webster, Morton, Wheatleigh, and Haywell ; as Heavy 
Fathers', H. Lacy, H. Mellon, Lunt, and Alfred Rayner. He 
was fortunate also in having for his Utility . Men, Graham, ,T. C. 
Harris, John Wilkins (author of Civilization), Lickfold, Dolman, 
C. Seyton, Chapman, Knight, and Meagreson, The present 
Mr. Bighton was for some time the Prompter's Boy, and during 
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the latter portion of his time played such parts as the Page to 
Sir John Falstaff, Prince Henry in King John, &c., &c. 

As \Q2LAmg^ragklicnncs there were in succession, Ifrs. Warner, 
Miss Laura A Idison, Miss Glyn (then Mrs. Wills, and afterwards 
Mrs. Dallas), i uss Goddard, and Miss Atkinson ; and in Tragedy 
and Comedy aldte, Mrs. Charles Young, afterwards Iilrs. Hermann 
Vezin. J, 

Miss Co^^er and Miss Fitzpatrick were the leading Comic 
actresses, jfhe First Old Woman was Mrs. Henry Marston, the 
legitimate successor of Mrs. Glover ; and, as Second Old Woman, 
Mrs. Arcnfeold. Mrs. Ternan, formerly Miss Jarman, of some 
celebrity years befdle.A 8 a juvenile actress at Drury Lane, was 
also of the company. 

Fot Soulrettea he had Miss Le Batt, Miss Travers, Miss Raft^l, 
and Miss Hudspeth, afterwards Mrs. Edmund Phelps. 

Miss Julia St. Qeoifge was his Ariel in the Tempest. 

To commence his third season overtures were made to both 
Mr, Vandenhoff and Mr. Wallack; but as both gentlemen; 
wanfcet|l^to have their names placed at the top of the bills, 
nothing came of it. His own was not placed there as an actor, 
but simply as manager. 

Mr. Creswick was then communicated with, and he made 
no such demand, although it vrfcs to be his real ddlut. He 
was engaged till Christmas. Afte^ that, an unfortunate mis- 
understanding having arisen between him and Mr. Greenwood, 
the acting manager, he seceded from the theatre, but continued 
on friendly terms with Mr. Phelps for many years afterwards. 
Indeed, the latter frequently acted at the Surrey Theatre during 
the period of Mr. Creswi5k’s management. 

Mr. Phelps had the principal members of his company twice 
to dine with him during his management, and on each occasion 
he had, to meet them, his family medical man, the late Thomas 
Girtin of Canonbury, a warm lover of the drama, and an intense 
admirer of Mr. Phelps. Mr. Girtin was the only child of 
Thojpas Girtin, the famous water-colour painter, friend and 
conteftipprary.of Turner. 

His aim as a manager was to conduct his theatre on the 
highest moral principles both before and behind the curtain ; 
and®it may be asserted without hesitation, that he succeeded in 
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the highest degree. How the educational, the emotional, and 
the intellectual were happily blended in the performances at 
Sadler’s Wells will be best seen in the various criticjsins scattered 
through this volume. 

He was a great J)edestrian, and never rode tniil very late 
in life. He would frequently start from his Infuse in Canon- 
bury Square, up the Holloway Road and Highga\e Hill, to the 
village of Highgate, thence to the Broad Walk oni^jlampstead 
Heath, and back to his residence before dinner, when he had 
no rehearsals on. His rate of walking was never than a# 
the rate of five miles an hour. This he did to keep his fat 
down, he said ; for he was inclined . to corpulency, like several 

« ^^e male members of his family.^* By this means h^ kept 
biaelf pretty nearly all his life between eleven and.^lwelve 
siidne in weight. 

He dined at 2.30, especially when acting; and after dinner 
he took a nap on the couch from 4 to 5, arid then a couple of 
^ups of tea and a cigar All the liquid he took during the 
evening, when acting, was a little barley water now and then, 
just to moisten his mouth. 

He was never at home to any but the most intimate friends, 
except by appointment,* and it was more ^^an tlie housemaid’s 
situation was worth to.||imit a stranger b^Meen the hours of 
2 and 5 p.m. t 

He spent a great deal of his spare time fishing and shooting. 
He was a deft thrower of the fly, and knew nearly every trout 
stream in England. Nor was he less successful with the gun, 
and rarely missed being out on the first day of partridge and 
pheasant shooting for thirty-five years.. * 

He never went out of his own country till the year 1859, 
when he took his company to Berlin. He was Avell received 
by the Germans, and highly spoken of by many of them. The 
press said he was equal to their own Iffland and Ludwig 
Devrient, and private individuals said their superior.* 

In their criticisms they placed his acting of Shakesp^re *3 
four greatest characters in the following order of meri^Lear, 

* A£t§r his first performance of Lear, several of the critics as well as 
several German actors almost smothered him with their embraces — they 
were so delighted with his performance. — W, M. P,< 
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Macbeth, Hamlet, and Othello. At Beilin he was^pationized 
nightly by the King and Queen, and their son and daughter 
the Crown Prince and Princess, — the latter our own Princess 
Royal. Afte^baving gone from Berlin to Leipzig and Dresden, 
he acted at Hmburg on Ins way home. 

As a money Ipcculation it was not a failure by any means ; 
neither was ijfmuch of a success; for he was then, as at all 
times, a b^J^iaiid at making a bargain. When ho agreed to 
share, which he did at first, the receipts wete small ; and after- 
trards, wh^ to receive a ce^rtain sum, they rose. 

This was case also at hom6j .flttless he had some 

one acting on hjiS ben'^in front of the hbilisef 
^ He never wei^^' A;4deriba, although frequently on the poi 
of conclfiding to do so. He was often assur 

by Americans that he could go through the States with five 
his characters, ahct ^ftke sufficient to have retired on. But his 
early friend ' Mrs. ^liWarner’s description of her tour in 1851 was 
the maii^^jji^se df- his never attempting it. Besides, he had an' 
objectioii^|p6ing absent from London so long, and she, know^ 
ing hia' femperament well, declared it would have worried him 
out of his life. Mr. Frederick Robinson, his later friend, on the 
other hand, who has^heen there now ^^me twenty years and 
more, has said he «^^8,ure, had Mr.- BPjlps gone between the 
years 1860 and 1870, that both he and Bis acting would have 
been so thoroughly appreciated that he would have enjoyed the 
tour rather than otherwise. 

^There was a talk of his going to Paris during the first Inter- 
national Exhibition lihere in 1855. Mr. Mitchell and he were in 
^jommimication with each other on the subject ; but the project 
fell through chiefly from his disinclination to buckle on his 
armour. 

In 1876 he went for a tour through France, Switzerland, and 
Italy with his two daughters. He was almost forced into this by 
Mr. Arthur Cecil and a few other friends, especially by one, who 
told Win he had had his nerves thoroughly braced up by a stay on 
the Riglli. Mr. Phelps spoke very highly of what he saw at Genoa 
and elsewhere. He enjoyed greatly his stay on the mo^tain, 
and came back all the better for it. He had been suffering foi 
sonle time from intense nervousness prior to leaving home ; bui 
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his five or six months* sojourn on the Continent quite set 
him up. 

His popularity was very great, and he never ^.ame on the 
stage without receiving a perfectly spontaneous Mnd prolonged 
round of applause, and on leaving the theatre tlf^re was always 
a crowd waiting at the stage door to salute hit as he entered 
his carriage. He generally crammed the hous\ whenever he 
appeared in any London theatre, and this, too, something ’ 
like thirty years. He never, moreover, loft London for an entire 
season from his first appearance in 1837 till hi^ death in 1878. 

As a manager and producer of plays, he undoubtedly followed 
in the footsteps of Mr. Macrcady ; but the latter worked in that 
^papacity for only four years in what might be jternied his own 
;^heatre, whereas Mr. Phelps did'so for nearly'hineteenf 
' ■ Mr. Macready restored the great poet’s text in many of his 
productions; but Mr. Phelps. went beyond him even in the same 
■ plays, and produced others from the (/i-igttial text which Mr. 
Macready never attempted. 

It was, in our opinion, a misfortune that he did not take the 
Lyceum Theatre as soon as it became vacant after he began at 
Sadler’s Wells. It w^$.and is the heau idial oC what a theatre 
should be in respect of size, and it is generally understood to be of 
similar dimensions with those of Drurj' Lane in Garrick’s time. 

He thought, however, that it had always been an unlucky 
house, and would not therefore think of it, preferring to stand 
by Old Sadler’s Wells. One thing in favour of the latter was 
that the rent was not more than a third of the former, and being 
an excessively nervous man, where money concerned, he^ 
would not venture on so grave a speculation. . 

The old theatre has always been spoken of by writers in the 
press as the Little Theatre, and certainly it looked small to 
one seated in the dress circle ; <but the so-called little theatre 
held as darge an audience as any theatre in London, except 
Covent- Garden and Drury Lane. Between eleven and twelve . 
hundred persons have paid for admission into the gaffery, a 
similar number'intq the pit, and between five and six 4iuftdred 
to the boxes, dress circle, and private boxes, so that very little 
short of three thousand persons have been in “ the little house” 
at one time. So much for numbers. 
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As regards the quality of the frequenters of Sadlers Wells, 
they were, in the first place, all real play-goers, and came from 
the north and the south, from the east and from the \vest. It 
would conseqSfently be very erroneous to talk of the audiences 
being for the npst part local. 

Secondly, a» jpgards the pit and gallery, they were, as a rule, 
in the latter ^respectable as that of any theatre in London. 
In respect oj^^e former, except on the first nights of pieces, and 
on Saturdays, wbei^ ther^ ivas generally an overflow of the gallery 
people into of that part of the house wete' 

of a more fitamp^ than would be found in most 

theatres, and w|^^rjgelj?rfiojB|]posed of the well-educated young 
City men. r 

Thirdly of the house frequently contained the 
aristocracy of every grade, except that of birth ; and even thi-s 
last-named classi1?^^not without occasional representatives to 
'Inaintain its for mental vigour, and show its appre-* 

ciation of inte^octual pleasure. These facts were all carefully 
ascertained at taxO time by one of the present writers, and may 
be implicitly relied on. . 

The stage of the little house could, updh occasion, be made 
as deep as that of Drury Lane, and its Width also could be 
materially increased when required. It will thus be seen its 
good qualities were not confined to its being low rented. 

After Mr. Phelps went to Drury Lane, some critics, and 
amongst them some of his warmest admirers, said they thought 
his (delivery had becoi^e so measured and slow as to mar many 
)f his finest performances, and attributed it, some to one thing, 
fomo to another, but none of them hit the mark. 

What modicum of truth lay in this criticism we are not 
prepared to deny, but we account for his more measured elocu- 
tion in this way. More than ene half of the audience in the 
pit at Sadler’s Wells* sat under the boxes, and as Mr. Phelps 
was determined eveiy one, even to the farthest wall, should* 
hear distilSctly every word he uttered, he gradually acquired the 
habit of fc slower enunciation than he had used in earlier days.* 

* He repeatedly spoke of this to his nephew, and acknowledged what, 
is stifted in the text. 
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He had a great dislike to private dinner-parties, and public 
banquets he altogether eschewed. The only exceptions to this 
stay-at-home habit of his were the following. Hefonce accepted 
an invitation to dine with Lord Chancellor Campitell, and thrice 
he dined in public : first at the dinner given ijr Mr. Macready 
on his retirement from tlie stage; second, whl'ia he took the 
chair, after having refused to do so for some rtoe consecutive 
years, at the General Theatrical Fund Dinner, wwn the place 
of meeting was moved from the London Tavern in the City to 
the Freemason’s Tavern in Great Queen Street; and thirdly, 
when Lord Mayor Cotton gave a dinner to the profession at the 
Mansion House * ^ 

At Lord Campbell’s he met Dr. ArchibaMp3|fdt,‘then Bishop 
‘of London, afterwards Archbishop of Oanterbui^, Who told him, 
as a Prelate of the Church, he took that opportunity of thanking 
him for all the good he was doing, especially atPong the masses : 
more good, in his opinion, he said, than all the'clergymen in me 
North of London put together. 

After the dinner at the Hall of Commerce, when he was 
loudly called for from ail parts of the hall to follow Charles 
Kemble in reply to the toast of the Stage, with which their 
names were coupled, — he as the representative of the future, the 
veteran as the representative of the past, — the chairman. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, had to announce that he had left the 
room. Two reasons he gave to his nephew for so doing. One 
was that he considered the night was Mr. Macready’s, and he 
did not think it right to share in any of his honours ; anldr the 
other was, that he really felt too nervous fo do himself justic^ 
so he thought the best thing to do was to make himself non esW 

The graceful manner in which Mr. Macready, now that all 
rivalry between them was over, threw, as it were, his mantle 
upon him, naming him his sucosssor by saying, that if inquiry 
were set on foot for one qualified to undertake the task 
(the continuation of his work at Drury Lane from December 
1841 to June 1843), I should seek him in the.thesftre which, 
by seven years’ labour, he Tias from the lowest dteptfts of 
degradation raised very high in public estimation;” and the 

* An account of the General Theatrical Fund Dinner will be found at 
the end of the volume, as well as his speech at^the Mansion House. ** 
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immediate greeting which followed from the audience and his 
brother professionals, James Wallack being the first to lead off 
in heartiest congratulations, was evidently too much for him, 
and he modc^^tly withdrew to the sanctity of hjp own home to 
ponder these things in his heart and gather fresh courage. 

' A few nightlj before this, when Mr. Macready took his fare- 
well of the ^age, and Mr. Phelps played the character of 
Macduff Jo jfis seniors Macbeth, a tremendous call was raised 
for him at the §nd of the fourth act, but of which he took no 
notice, allegi|^g%n tHist Occasion, also, that the night was his 
friend’s. , " 

He might have made;J|l‘ handsome income by teaching elocujj 
tion had inclined, for he was a master of the 

and his pffiiulifflStion of the English tongue, perfectly fr 
of all provincialisms, was singularly beautiful and clear^ He 
, attached importance to the canine letter, and often 

said that the the r, when judiciously introduced, gave 

strength and to the language.* This was first forced 

upon his attentidu^ben playing in the North of Scotland, and 
it was ij3L,JC)undee^aaid Aberdeen, especially in the latter, where 
he first #ught up the Scottish accent, and to such perfection 
that he often afterwards, in such characters as Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie and Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, deceived even Scottish 
ears. 

To the hundreds of solicitations for lessons he gave a uni- 
form refusal. To this rule, however, there were four exceptions. 
To cgie of our now most eminent judges and to the son of 
another he gave lessons; and in his latter days the brothers 
^orbes-Bobertson enjoyed the privilege of becoming his pupils. 
With the latter he took no end of pains, going sometimes to 
the theatre that he might judge for himself how the younger 
of the two played his part. Im all these cases his teaching was 
a* friendly act and not for any emolument. 

His univemally recognized elocutionary gifts, coupled with 
his remafKably powerful voice, often led to his being chosen 


* The Spanish Consul-General of that day said that he always advised 
those of his countrymen visiting England, that, although they might not 
understand one word of the language, they should go and see Mr, Phelps, 
were it only to hear him pronounce that letter. 
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to deliver prologues and special addresses on benefit nights 
and the like. It was he, for instance, who declaimed Isa Craig's 
prize poem at the Crystal Palace on the centenjiiy of Robert 
Burns. 

When Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort had weekly 
performances for several seasons at Windsor C^astle, lie acted 
there some of his principal characters. When thi^se were under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Kean, he perform^.’ Francesco 
Agolanti in Leigh Hunt's play of A Legend of Florence, 
Hubert in Shakespeare’s King John, and King Henry IV. 
in the Second Part of the play so entitled. He him^f also 
“iroduced there with his own company ShakespearefI King 



On the Princess Royal's marriage a series of performances in 
honour of the occasion was given at Her ijaiesty's Theatre, 
whe^^llir* Phelps and his company led ofif'-^^IEBlacbeth, "whici* 
greatly tflsconcerted Mr, Charles Kean, aMS^rought on an 
illness. Some rather injudicious friends of his made a demon- 
stration at the Princess's Theatre on the same evening to try 
and allay the irritation it had caused him, and certain news- 
paper correspondence to which the affair gave rise will be found 
further on. 

At the Shakespeare Tercentenary he planted the Oak on 
Primrose Hill on the 23rd of April, 1864, in memory of the 
poet, and in tjie name of the working men of England, who on 
that occasion were present in their thousands. 

Mr. Phelps once acted five nights at a provincial theatre^ 
with Edmund Kean, a fact which has been derided by some’ 
and variously described by others. His nephew distinctly 
remembers Mr. Phelps telling his father, who was the tra- 
gedian's elder brother, that oefe night, after The Iron Chest 
was concluded, Kean told his secretary to ask the young man 
who played Wilford to come to him, and on his ap^aring the 
great actor said, “ You have played your part well to-night, sir, 
and if you continue as you have begun, you will one Say tread 
in my shoes." 

A rumour got about in the early days of his management that 
his gallery audiences were very unruly, and that he had Been 
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knowa to put a cloak over his character dress and go into the 
&oat of the house to quell a disturbance. There is no truth 
whatever in ^his, and would not be noticed here had not wide 
publicity been given to the statement in Charles Dickens’s 
Eous^ld 

During the ^ly part of his career in the provinces, he acted 
and sang- the^usic of Young Meadows, Henry Bertram, and 
Francis Os^^istone. He could sing as high as G. He also 
,h[ad some skill in miniature painting, and when in the country 
i^ded a little t^'his .sapy in this way. He could draw fairly 
well in crayons, and his^lvife had in her possession for many 
years a full-length portrait of himself, six inches in length, taken 
by himself in the character of lago just after he had played,' 
to Charles Blean’s Othello.f 

He could converse on a great variety of subjects, sj^owing 
a larger acquaintance with the world than could very .well 
expected so absorbed in an exacting pr(^(^on. 

To the commUHplispect of things, however, he .^|^ '^|ffi an 
indifferent eye. ' “ ■ ' 

Like every other.actor, Mr. Phelps had his mannerisms, which 
grew up^ Mm with advancing age ; but there are mannerisms 
and manuerisms, and, considering the large number of bis tragic 
charact^ he repeated himself less than any leading actor that 
can be jiamed. The beat judges, on the other hand, saw infinite 
variet^'in him. 

It ^ia'ltbsutd to suppose a man. can give effect to the same 
descript^ of chai^icter and passion in a different way, because 

i* 

n * I more thtm once daring bis life asked him to allow me to deny it ; but 
he always refused, saying, Let it be, it is not worth being noticed.” Now, 
however, X oonrider it should not remain any* longer uncontradicted.— 
W. M. P. 

I remember bis telling me that the^rst night or two at Sadler’s Wells he 
was obliged to have an ‘extra body of police from head-quarters, and that 
these men did their duty so vigorously, that he was never afterwhrds 
troubledL U^ave repeatedly seen doubtful characters of both sexes turned* 
back and.rjnued admission to higher-priced parts of the bouse than the. 

I"* R* 

■ t has become of it I know not ; but having had it in my handt 
many iiiieS) I can vouch for its admirable execution, as well as its striking 
reseBabl^ce.— W. M. P. 
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it is in a different piece. A great actor must be the same every 
now and then, or else, as Hazlitt said of Edmund Kean's critics, 
they would look for this difference so often, thf^ they would 
expect him, at last, to play the part standing on his head, or 
something very much like it. It is rather too ^uch to expect 
^l^ny man to be a chameleon in colour and a Protius in form. 

. , iShortly after Macready’s retirement in 1851, flb made up his 
mind, his star being then in the ascendant, to take^rury Lane 
and see if he could continue his labours there, as they had 
been carried on at Sadler’s Wells, makiiw^an all-round People's 
Theatre. He left London fully persuad^ that he should hear 
in a day or two from Mr. Greenwood that h& had signed and 

« ^led on their joint behalf, as lessees, when^ to his di^ay, 
e was informed that, consequent on his partners not having 


deposited a cheque for £500 with the secretary, as:was 
custom in those days, Mr. E. T. Smith had sapped over 
heads and secured the theatre. 

This was a great disappointment to Mr. Ph^j^^nd his friends, 
as the latter were persuaded he would have made it nbt only 
a histrionic, but a financial success. His then partner, Thomas 
Longden Greenwood, a man of the highest integrity and honour, 
worked as diligently for the good of Sadler's Wells in his capacity 
of business manager as Mr. Phelps did as the stage manager. 
The knowledge the former had acquired in seven years as to 
stage requirements, and where best to obtain all the many things 
relating to theatrical and scenic effect at the smallest cost, was 
very remarkable, and in a large establishment like Drury,, Lane 
such knowledge would have been invaluabfti.*' 
k] ,Much has been said as to the so-called non-financial success 
pi Sadler's Wells; but it had enabled him to live like a 
gentleman for nineteen years, to be able in all his sporting and 
other excursions to stay at goodihotels, — he had the best rooms 
at the Lion at Farningham always kept at his disposal, — and, 
above all, to»bring up a family of three sons and three daughters, 
and give them all a first-class education, the two'"Sldest boys 
Is^pwding the last three years of their student life at^*Dresden, 
'itnd the youngest at the college at Worthing. Beside^, sdl this, 
he was able to pky off, about the ihid^le of his Sadlefii Wells 
career, serious amounts for which he h^^ become security for 
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four friends— two pairs of brothers — not long after he came to 
London, and who were unable ever to repay him. For renewing 
the bills froyn time to time he had to pay usurious interest. 
Moreover, he lost nearly £3000 in commercial speculations.* 
His co-lessee '^lived in very good style for sixteen years, and 
retired with buflScient to live on. This, unfortunately, he 
foolishly thrajw away for the most part by taking Astle/s 
Amphitheat^. The result, then, of the Sadler s Wells manage* 
ment, though not exa<jtly fortune, was far from being unsatis- 
factory, and still ^urth^ Irom being anything like failure. 

The excellence of his company, which has already been 
touched upon, was not, '6f course, equal in individual talent 
tO' Mr. Macready’s at either of the Patent Theatres ; but it majr 
be very much doubted whether any play in its entirety gave 
greater satisfaction in the larger houses than it did at Sadler's 
yEells; for, be it remembered, it was as a whole, as John A. 
lieraud once Tallis s Magazvm^ the result of this one 

actor's brain 

With the exception of Mr. George Bennett and Mr. Henry 
Marston, — and with’^ these he seldom or never interfered, and 
certainly not in their conception of characters, — -every other 
member pf his coiApany received the benefit bis assistance 
in all they spoke and did. Now this would not have been 
brooked by the majority of Mr. Macready's company, and as 
some of them were frequently thrust into parts they thought 
beneath them, no small aniount of slurring was the consequence. 

CbaJflos Keau's.;^^mpany at the Princess's, consisting after 
himself of Walter;, lacy, Ryder, Belton, &e., could not in our 
opinion compare with that of Mr. Phelps in Tragedy ; and that 
of the Haymarket, though very good for certain modern pieces,, 
could not touch his in the acting of one of the old comedies. 

It may not. be amiss now t# glance, if only cursorily, at a 
few of those who were his contemporaries; for, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Macready, the greatest of them all, others hav^ 
hitherto b^n only casually named. - . , J 

VanB^Nhoff, although certainly a fine actor, was not eqpM 

iK^iiound to admit entered upon one of tliese speculations at'mp 
; but many pf the chief commercial men of the day were equally 
deceJved.— W. M. P. - ' 
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to Mr. Phelps even in the characters in which he unquestion- 
ably shone. He was certainly very circumscribed in his range, 
and he could not act Comedy at all. 

Charles Kean. — Many of those who came in contact with 
him forty or fifty years ago have repeatedly assert^ that Charles 
Kean thought himself equal, if not superior, as afi actor, to his 
iQllStrious father. In the eyes of impartial peo^, he scarcely 
possessed the physical attributes for performing ssading cha- 
racters, and to compare him with either Macready or Phelps 
betrays, in our opinion, a bias not based purknowledge. His Sir 
Walter Amyott, in The Wife’s Secret, and Mr. Ford in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, were, perhaps, his two best characters. With 
i^ard to his Louis XI., of which so much has been said, and 
by many considered his best impersonation, it is well known 
he went over to Paris to see the actor who created the part, in 
the same way as he used to come to Sadler’s W^Us to see all 
Mr. Phelps’s productions during the first ten,|||4welve years of 
his management. On his first night Kean intended the part 
to be intensely tragic in every scene ; but the more he tried 
to do this the more he travestied the character ; and from that 
night, finding it went so well with the audience, he really did, 
of his own free will, try to give to it a grotesque complexion. 
George Daniel, the well-known dramatic critic, was of opinion^ 
that Mr. Kean travestied every tragic character he ever attempted. 
Yet we are free to acknowledge that Kean, in his best moments, 
was not without a certain lifting power. 

Mr. Phelps threw Mr. Kean completely i^o the shade by his 
performance of Macduff at the Haymarket ^Si^eatre in 1841, and 
he could never be induced to alternate Othello and lago with 
him in London, having had sufficient taste of Mr. Phelps’s quality 
in those characters in the Nortb of ZJngland and in Scotland. 

Warde was a very good tragic actor in his time, but very 
limited in range. He was generally content to play second 
characters to Phelps. He died in 1840. ^ 

Elton, who preceded Phelps in London, was also^a sterling 
actor, never demurred to play inferior characters to lim, and 
accepted an engagement to play Castaldo, ^jeuriepremkrl^ part, ' 
to his Martinuzzi at the Lyceum for six weeks in 1841; a 
salary of JE15 per week. 
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George Bennett (lastly from Bath), who had been in London 
fifteen years before Phelps, although only four years older, acted 
many leading characters while Mr. Phelps was not much more 
than a utility man in the provinces. When both were in London, 
however, Bennett was willing to occupy a similar position in 
reference to Pnelps as Elton had done, and* ultimately, for some 
ten years, b^ame one of his two right-hand men at Sadler’s 
Wells, and ^ was great in such characters as Caliban, Benjamin 
Stout, Sir Toby Belch, Douglas, Bessus, Joseph Surface, Hubert, 
Henry VIII., Stukelyv Apemantus, Enobarbus, and Pistol. The 
first-named was an unrivalled piece of characterization. He 
lived two years longer than his manager. 

Anderson, who first appeared in London about five weeks 
after Phelps, was for some years •the most powerful actor of 
juvenile tragic parts of his time, and could have remained so 
»for many years longer ; but, like Charles Kemble, he would be 
something failed. In 1849, he opened Drury Lane 

Theatre, enga^hg Vandenhoff and John Cooper, and it was 
currently reported that he said he would soon shut up Sadler’s 
Wells.. The entertainment on his opening night consisted of 
The Merchant of Venice and a pantomime, and lasted from 
seven o’clock till midnight. Henry Marston, who accompanied 
one of the writers on that occasion, remarked, on coming out, 
that^ however meritorious the performance might be, he did 
not' think Sadler’s^Wells would be brought to a standstill just 
yet. ^ The Drury Lane management lasted with disastrous 
con^hi^hees to Anderson till 1851, but Sadler’s Wells 
continued under Phelps for thirteen years afterwards. Mr. 
Anderson afterwards appeared at Drury Lane in 1865 with 
Mr. Phelps, playing Faulconbridge to his King John, Charles 
Surface tcff^iis Sir Peter TeAzle, lachimo to his Leonatus 
Posthumufif/^^^Maro Antony , to •his Brutus, and one night, for 
Chatterton% benefit, Othello to his lago. 

HENIOLj^AiiSTON succeeded Mr. Phelps as leading actor at the 
Exeter fiteatre under Hay’s management in 1837-8, and first 
appea^ early in 1839 at Drury Lane, under W. J. Hammond’s 
maik^ll^^nt as Benedick, Mrs. Stirling playing Beatrice. He 
aftei:;w^^p'"itood in the same relation to Mr. Phelps as Mr. 

kis manager, however, he was a thorough 
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follower of the Kemble school, and, in the opinion of many good 
judges, he was the legitimate successor of Charles Kemble, 
playing with great 'success in his prime all his chliracters both 
in Tragedy and Remedy. Among these were Macduff, Edgar, 
Pbricourt, Faulconbridge, Benedick, lachimo, JaflBer, &c. ; and 
Al^'^he not had something the matter with the roof of his 
'which considerably affected ^s voice, he 
mpM^^ave done more justice to Hamlet, Bome^ and other 
characters than Charles Kemble did. He acted lago 
1^ his chiefs Othello oftener than all' the other lagos put 
^ti^ether, and finely he played it. He told his nephew that 
^,^4readed the approach of the Othello night, for Mr. Phelps 
|^^>always so terribly in earnest, that he thrust him about 
;Hke‘a shuttlecock, and made his right arm and wrist ache 
ipitf days after. 

' Ckeswick made his dilmt as a leading actor in London at 
SadWs 'Wells in 1840 in the character of H^pur, followed 


SadWs Wells in 1840 in the character of ^|^pur, followed 
by Romeo, both of which he acted with success." He' remained 
with Mr. Phelps some six or seven months, and afterwards 
played at the Princess’s and the Haymarket, and then l^ame 
joint lessee with Mr. Shepherd of the Surrey Theatre, where 
he remained several years. He was with Mr. Phelps at both 
Drury Lane and the Princess’s under Chatterton’s management, 
and played Macduff to his former manager’s Macbeth for four 
nights a week, and Macbeth the other two, ^elen Faucit being 
Lady Macbeth. He placed also Hotspur to his Sir John Falstaff, 
lago to his Othello, I^himo to his Leo^^l^s, Cassius to his 
Brutus, and Joseph Surface to his Sir Pi^^ Teazle, &c. He 
had a good voice and presence, and was for many years a 
popular all-round actor. 

G. Y. Bbooke, originally of Dublin, made his first‘appearance 
in London at the Old 01ympi<f in. 1847-8 ; but be ought to 
have appeared four or five years earlier. In 1842-3 Mr. 
Macready sent his agent to Aberdeen to see bim^lay, — ^the 
Theatre Royal of that city being then under the mat^ement 
of Mr. Langley, — and so satisfied was that gentlemlit with 
his performance, that he engaged him there and V. 

Brooke shortly afbef started for the metropolis ; but ii^t^lbeaii- 
.time he had been smitten by a lady of Babylonial^p^ty, 
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sojourning in the Granite City, and she, holding him fast in her 
toils, arrested his southward progress at Dundee. One of the 
most promising careers was thus blasted. Never did young actor 
- enter on the stage more richly dowered, and^ever did young 
actor throw his gifts more wildly to the wind. >Vhile under the 
witchery of this Circe he entered upon a series of inter^^it^a^ 
orgies, which^asted for several years ; and when he 
through her spells and appeared in London, his 
with all its marvellous sweetness, flexibility, and powen^Ppf 
gone, and he spoke in the cracked and husky accents 
Bacchanal. And yet, in spite of this melancholy and 
declension, Gustavus Brooke made way in the HetropOfis.? 
But the people of London, the States, and Australia nevef 
saw him at his best. , 

Swinging with one arm carelessly on the cabin door of th^ 
sinking steamer whereon he unflinchingly fulfilled his destiny^ 
waving his ad^^ with the other to the laden boat which 
heroically refused to enter, and bidding its rescued occupants, 
in cheery voice, give his kind regards and remembrances to his 
friends in Australia, his death was altogether enviable and 
beaUtifhl exceedingly. 

Bab^y Sullivan, bom at Birmingham in 1824, had achieved 
a considerable reputation in Liverpool, Manchester, and Scotland 
before he appeared in London at the Haymarket in 1851 as 
Hfiutolet. He had agted Faulconbridge to Mr. Phelps's King John 
and; lijLjrs. Warner's Constance in Li^ei^ol, as well as Cassius 
or Marc. Antonjf previous yeai\ dnd Phelps, on returning 
to town, spoke ^ him, ^ 

On Barry Sullivan's return from Australia in 1866, he took 
the position, that Anderson had held the previous year, and 
played Faulconbridge and Charles Surface with fine effect. His 
style belonged to the Charle® Kemble school. He had un- 
doubted po^^, but in such characters as Macbeth and Eichard 
lacked fir^nd intensity. 

CHA«t.^,DiLLON was first known to one of the present writers 
in the Jersey in 1838, where he was playing the lead 

at the twenty-five, under the management of Mr. Pyott 

OreeiL^^SK;, entertainment at this theatre consisted generally 
Hamlet and Othello were both acted at 
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intervals, and in these characters Dillon showed greater promise 
than he ever fulfilled. 

After going the round of the provinces, he bec&me manager 
of the SheflSeld^heatre for some time, and came to London 
in 1856-7, playing Belphegor — by far his finest character — at 
Sadler’s Wells between Mr. Phelps’s seasons, with great success, 
knd afterwards at the Lyceum, of which he beca|j|ie the lessee. 
He wanted Mr. Phelps to act there in the summer; but, 
though the terms were liberal, he declined work during the 
hot weather. 

After Cfeswick, Anderson, and Barry Sullivan had been , 
successively engaged, Mr. Phelps tried Dillon at Drury Lane 
for a while by way of a change; but the change was for. the 
worse, and his attempt to play FalstaflF and Hotspur on alternate 
nights with Mr. Phelps was simply. ludicrous; yet two good 
judges of acting are said to have thought highly of his Othella 
He afterwards appeared as Leontes in A Wini^’s Tale during 
the autumn of Chatterton’s last season, but it'was a miserable 
failure. 

Hermann Vezin. — This accomplished actor vrosjeune premier 
at Sadler’s Wells in 1860, and played with recognized success 
Orlando in As You Like Itjgir Thomas Clifford in The Hunch- 
back, and Peregrine in Coleman’s John Bull, a charaeter^origin- 
ally played by George Frederick Cooke. Mr. Vezin’s elocution 
was scholarly and finished, and he is one of the very few English 
actors who understand and practise that most essential accom- 
plishment in a player — the l^autiful art of 

Bobson was well known at tl^ Greciaif^pfbre he went to 
;^ublin, prior to his appearing at the Strand in the burlesque 
of Shylock. He showed best in domestic dra&a^ and Mr. 
Fhelps^ent to see him in the Porter’s Knot, or in X|Udy 
Hardi^jj^ and was so pleased witfti his acting that he wrote him 
a* lettef congratulation the next day. He went again to see 
him in another character; but it was, in his vieit^^v^simply a 
repetition of the same thing, although, to his mind, it ought 
to have been very different This showed how (^]:|^scribed 
Bobson^s powers of conception were. When h!%^^ji|i^pted 
.Bottom the Weaver at the Grecian, he failed forth^ 

las idiosyncrasy. Bobson himself was well awarC^ 
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of his range, and very wisely refused to be cajoled into trying 
to act the Shakespearean Shylock. 

Fechter.— This gentleman, on the second of Mr. Phelps's 
vacations at Sadlers Wells, during which he appeared at the 
Princess’s, after Charles Kean had given it up, alternated bis 
Hamlet with Mr. Phelps’s King Lear. The former, it must 
frankly be confessed, drew the larger houses, so far as recei^til' 
were concerned. Hamlet filled the boxes, but King 
crammed the gallery and pit. At the same time, it. 

Ibe remembered Fechter’s nights were the off-nights of the' 
Opera, whereas, when Phelps played. Covent Garden, was 
open. 

His^.jagreement with Mr. Harris being only verbal, Mr. Phelps 
did ‘hot wish to appeal^ telling him he was sure two excitements 
in the same theatre, especially in the summer season, could 
hardly be got up, much less maintained ; and that, if Mr. Harris 
wished to keej^im to his agreement, he certainly would not 
share, as he had done the previous year, but would draw a 
stated, salaryj and to this the manager .igreed. However, just 
as King Lear was beginning to draw (^he box people in larger 
numbers, and the Hamlet to flag in securing their attendance, 
Mr; Phelps had made up his mind to take rest. Few people 
knew these facts. 

• are inclined to agree with the French critics in their 
estimate of Fechter, and consider that be was more a melo- 
dramatic than a tragic actor. His Hamlet was fresh, the 
business new, e|M^to a certain extent, was regarded as a 
success; but bis^lpmello was altogether a failure. His most 
finished perf<nrmanle was Buy Bias; but even here he failed 
to rise to the ftiU height in the last act. 

H^ng thus run rapidly through. the male perforniers of 
Mr. Phelps’s time, we propose to take an equally cursor^^flance 
at the ladies. , 

Mary .^elia Huddart, afterwards Mrs. Warner, was. the 
ieau idial of a tragic performer, especially in severe and majestic 
charac^s, and greater, perhaps, in them than any other actress 
of. ou^fllme. In our opinion, she was the legitimate successor ' 
of Mr^^iddons. . She played Portia to Mr. Phelps’s Shylock onj 
hit ’’^il^.^|^ppearance in London, and was, as will hereafter 
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stated, with him as joint manager of Sadler s Wells from Whit 
Monday 1844 to 1846. 

Helen Faucit, now Lady Martin, was generally and justly 
considered the most poetical delineator of tragic characters 
of her day, and her elocution was certainly unmatched. She 
played with great success all Shakespeare’s juvenile characters, 
and was the original representative of the herqjnes of Lord 
Lytton and Dr. Westland Marston. In Marie de Meranie of the 
last-named she was perfection itself. Her popularity, moreqyer,* 
in provincial theatres, and especially in Scotland, was immense^, 

Ellen Tbee,^ afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean, was both accom^^ 
plished and popular, and at different periods of her career essayed 
all the characters played both by Mrs. Warner and Miss Helen 
Faucit ; but slie lacked the splendid presence and physique of 
the former, and the sylph-like grace and poetry of the latter. 

Mrs. Sttrling, whom we stiU have happily among us, and 
who still retains her power to charm, has a grateful remem- 
brance of the kindness Mr. Phelps showed in helping her td- 
master the difficulties of Scottish pronunciation, when she 
played Lady Rodolpha Lumbercourt many years ago at the 
Haymarket. She also, among her other personations, played 
Sophia in The Road to Ruin; and Mr. Phelps always spoke 
of her acting in terras of the highest appreciation. 

Laura Addison, who made her London d4hut at Sadler s Wells 
in 1846, had a great deal of natural ability, which she had a 
thorough opportunity of exhibiting during the two years she was 
under Mr. Phelps’s management. In sever^^i^garts, indeed, *both 
original and Shakespearean, she greatly d^ng&ished herself. 
Nothing could be finer than her Margaret Randolph in Feudal 
Times, and Lilian Savile in John Savile of Haysted, Viola 
in Twelfth Night, Lady Mabel in .The Patrician’s Daughter, 
Julia in The Hunchback, and Isftbella in Measure for Measure. 

Isabella Glyn (Mrs. Wills, afterwards Mrs. Dallas) made a 
decided mark during the three years — viz. from 184^ to 1851 — 
she was with Mr. Phelps. Her Beatrice in Much ^do about 
Nothing was a remarkably fine performance, and her .(^^patra 
in Antony and Cleopatra was simply magnificent. . j^^these 
parts her acting was equal to Mrs. Warner’s ; but, eg^M^ntly 
from a lack of feeling and sympathy with the part 
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she was inferior to Mrs. Warner in every character specially 
pertaining to her that she essayed. 

Fanny Co6per, who was several years with Mr. Phelps as 
an actress of high Comedy, and the more .delicate"' of juvenile 
Tragedy parts, was a lady of gre'at ability and a decided 
favourite. Her Lady Teazle, Lady Townley, Mrs. Ford, Bosa- 
lind, Virginia, Julie de Mortemar, were all fine performance^,: 
and her Sophia in The Koad to Ruin in 1846 was equal to 
'Jjirs, Stirling’s in 1840, which is awarding her the highest 
praise that can be given. 

Helen Fitzpatrick came from Dublin, and^’made her first 
appearance at Sadler’s Wells in 1849, as Letitia Hardy in The 
Belle’s Stratagem, followed by Constance in The Love Chase, 
Lady Qay Spanker in London Assurance, and other characters 
previously associated with Mrs. Nisbett, whose legitimate suc- 
cessor she eventually proved herself in the eyes of all capable 
of forming a judgment. She possessed all her fine animal 
spirits, if she did not quite convey to the audience the contagion 
of Mrs. Nisbett’s ringing and unrivalled laugh. 

Mrs. Charles Young, afterwards Mrs. Hermann Vezin, also 
made her first bow to a London audience at Sadler’s Wells, and 
in the autumn of 1857. She played not only high Comedy 
parts very finely, but such characters as Julia in The Hunchback, 
with which part she opened with great success. Some people 
thought, indeed, that as Helen in The Hunchback she quite 
divided the honours with Miss Faucit when they played together 
at Drury Lane, whep she remained off and on for five seasons 
commencing in 18^^ Her Rosalind was decidedly good, and her 
Fanny in The Hypocrite was a most admirable piece of Comedy. 

Rachel Ristori, the two greatest foreign actresses of 
his time, P^lps never saw, consequently could form no idea 
of the stra|li|[ely attenuated &1Ld weird-like personality of the 
former, whibh at times she could endow with an intensity, of 
passion whj[fji made the beholder shiver to his very marrow. 
If could thus give to human hate almost a fiendish 

compr^ij^on, Ristori was scarcely less successful in moving 
her ai^^nces by the display of a breadth and power quite 
She had her subtle touches of surprise, too, in 
Cornel^ as in Tragedy, and the womanly proportions of a 
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splendid figure imparted dignity and grace to everything she 
did. But all this Mr. Phelps had to take on hearsay. 

In illustration of the non-commercial side of Phelps’s character, 
the following circum 3 tance*may be here cited. About 1849 Mr. 
Tallis, the publisher, conceived the idea of bringing out Phelps’s 
edition of the acting drama. Each of the plays in which he had 
appeared was to have an engraving of himself in character, and 
those pieces in which he did not play, a portrait of Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Marston, or the leading Lady. 

The publicalSion, in short, was to have been copies of his 
prompt-books, and he had actually stood for the characters of 
Macbeth and Hamlet, when his nephew a^ked him what ho 
was to have for the copyright. “You are not going to give 
away the result of years of labour for nothing?” “I never 
thought of that,” he answered, and seemed quite. struck with 
the question ; “ I must speak to Tallis.” Mr. Phelps did , 
to Tallis, and named what he considered a fair sum.* ^^€P 
Mr. Tallis demurring to the amount, it so annoyed Mr. P^lps 
that he at once said, “You shall not have it now at Sny 
price ; ” but the interview ultimately resulted in the publication 
of Tallis’s Shakespeare and Magazine. The first play issued was 
Macbeth with his portrait. It was generally understood that 
40,000 copies were sold, and a second edition of 30,000. 

Some time after this, Willoughby’s edition of Shakei^eare 
was proposed, if he would undertake the editing. His time, 
however, was too much occupied otherwi^. It was then sug- 
gested that E. L. Blanchard should do lihb notes, submitting 
them to him for supervision. This was, in a measure, a mere 
matter of form ; but, as the book was sent out to the world 
under his name, he felt bound, he said, to look <^er the anno- 
tations. . At the same time, it iftust be confesised wat whatever 
merit attached to the work belonged, without . doubt, to the 
sub-editor already named. N*.; ' 

. Of, the thousands of letters he received during Ms career, 
only a few. hundreds have been preserved, and from tmsjK have 
been selected a few from such men as Macready^ Charles ^Jmkens, 
John Forster, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bev. JamS^i^te, 
G. H. Boker, and others. ' * 
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A number of play-bills, also, are inserted, extending over 
a period of fifty years, which may serve as reference, at some 
future time, to those who may wish to know how plays were 
cast from 1814 to 1868. 

The plays produced by Mr. Macready during his four years 
of management, and those produced by Mr. Phelps during the 
first four seasons he had Sadler’s Wells, with the number .q| 
nights they were each played at Covent Garden and Druty' 
L^ne, and at Sadler’s Wells, will also be found at the end- of 
the work. To those curious in such matters the comparis6n ' 
will be interesting. * 

During forty years of .intimate relationship and coustant 
observation, his nephew sums up his character in this way, 
that, although he was studious, thoughtful, and generally bring- 
ing to bear on all he did great judgment, he was one of the 
most impulsive of men ; but impulsive on the right side, if it 
was to do any person a service. Self-interest was the last thing 
that presented itself to his mind. 

This impulsiveness was frequently made strongly manifest in 
his acting. He would produce effects one night that he would 
altogether miss another. In the same character he would be 
one ni^ht, all fire and animation, and so tame, comparatively, on 
asnoth^, that he would seem to have “ no spur to prick the sides 
of his intent.” This will account for certain criticisms that some- 
times appeared. He never cared, however, generally speaking, 
to act. any character more than twenty nights in succession, 
that ,ff'^hness and jUMntaneity, as, far as possible, might be ever 
present. . • * 

Into his acting generally he threw immense energy. He 
could be intense, fiery, vigorous, rough, refined, ineffably mean, 
or magnificently grand, as occasion required. Like Edmund 
Kean, by certain intonations* of the .voice and movements 
of the figure, he could make himself appear much taller and 
bigger tha^ he really was. Lofty pride he exhibited with 
great hugeness of action : witness his Cardinal Wolsey and 
Coriolal^s. AisrljOuis'XL, on the other hand, he dwindled into 
a m^iy^in. All kingly aq,d soldierly qualities he could manifest 
m ,'^jLjnatchlesa bearing, as his Henry V., Melantius, and 
Mtd^eth bear ample testimony ; and, above all, he threw into 
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such characters a pathos which was unapproachably manly and 
grand. It went straight home to the heart of every one of his 
auditors, who felt that in him they had the surcharged soul and 
the electric outcome of an artist and a master. 

The late John Oxenford, in one of his criticisms, said that those 
who had seen his Bottom the Weaver, Parolles, Don 'Adriano 
de Armado, Falstaff, Shallow, and Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 
would not easily forget him. But no less memorable, in Our 
opinion, were his murder and banquet scenes in Macbeth; the. 
close of the first and second acts, and entire fifth act of his King 
Lear ; the close of the second and entire third act of his Hamlet ; 
the third and fifth acts of his Othello; the third act of his 
Shylock ; the last act of his Sir Giles Overreach ; the last act 
of his Stranger; and^above all, the last act of his Lucius Junius 
Brutus, and the last act of his Wolsey. Whoever, possessed -«f 
the necessary sympathy and dramatic instinct, beheld aiiy" 
these must carry with them the impressions distinct and cli 
till they and their possessors are effaced by death. 

Wo are well aware that there are those who will notJi 
gether agree with this estimate of his powers. Some hav^" 
denied that he was a great actor, or at least not great in 
Tragedy; others have stated that he was only a famous 
declaimer and elocutionist. Some have accused him of lacking 
imagination ; others of being, in his tragic performances, defi- 
cient in variety. In respect of his comic characters, there 
were those who denied them the quality of unctuousness, and 
others the command of facial expression, and some said that 
he was only a fairly good comic actor, Ad there were not 
wanting those who alleged that he could not personate the 
heroic. 

Mr. Phelps was not ‘'hail fellow well met” at clubs and 
smoking parties, nor was he to Jbe seen at the dinner-table of 
my lord, or at the receptions of my lady, who affected Bohemia 
and the dwellers therein; and, above all, he 3^er courted 
quasi -literacy cliques, or, in any way, pandered t^the press; 
consequently, its more ignoble members and perky litfte whip- 
sters, when he played at Drury Lane in 1865, penri^j^^prds 
of disparagement, when they dared, and called it indep^dpnt 
criticism. 
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But the ablest literary judges, who make a specialty of the 
drama, have agreed with us, as the various criticisms in the 
different parf^ of this book will prove, and with them the great 
majority of play-goers who are old enough to remember him in 
his prime, that Phelps, for versatility and comprehensiveness, 
was the Garrick and the Henderson of the nineteenth century 
rolled into one, the rival of Macready, and, after his retirement, 
beyond all comparison, the greatest as well as the most perfect 
and finished actor of his time. 

In the history of the Stage no other leading man can be named 
who played with equal success such opposite characters as 
Macbeth, Sir Peter Teazle, Bottom the Weaver, and Sponge ; 
Coriolanus, Mercutio, Falstafif, and Jeremy Didler; Hamlet, 
Lord Ogleby, Christopher Sly, and Yov.ng Rapid ; Othello, Dr. 
Cantwell, Don Adriano de Armado, and 'Hotspur; King Lear, 
iTeremiah Bumps, Malvolio, and Don Felix; Brutus, Nicholas 
Shylock, and Rover; Wolsey, and Job Thornbury; and, 
in the same play. King Henry IV. and Justice Shallow ; King 
James I. and Trapbois the Misor. 




FROM HIS BIRTH TO THE OPENING OF 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

1804—1837. 

Samuel Phelps was born on the 13th of February, 1804, 
at No. 1 , St. Aubyn Street, in the Parish of Stoke Damerell, 
in the Borough of ^vonport (then Plymouth Dock), in the 
County of Devon. 

He was the seventh child and second son of Robert M. alid 
Ann Phelps. ., 4 . 

His father, at the time of his birth, kept the 
warehouse in the three towns of Plymouth, Devonpo^lfapr 
Stonehouse for supplying naval officers with their outfits,, 
was on terms of intimacy with Sir Sidney Smith and other 
commanders of distinction in the Navy of that period. His 
social position was such that he had His Majesty’s commission 
conferred on him as second in command of the Plymouth 
Division of the South Devon Volunteer Artillery, organized just 
then for the defence of our shores against the threatened 
invasion of the First Napoleon. ^ 

His paternal grandfather was Abraham Phelps, of Pilton 
Great House, Pilton, near Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire (who 
was a descendant of a couple from Scotland, who settled in 
Somerset about James L’s time), a glove and stocking manu- 
facturer on an extensive scale, ^nd who, at a county election, 
rode in at the head of one hundred voters who had accepted 
him as their political leader. ' 

His paternal uncle, Edmund, was the second husband of 
Cayenne Anne, Countess of Antrim (in her own right), and 
step-father of Frances Anne Vane Tempest, afterwar^ the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, who did so muA for th^ coal- 
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miners on her estates in the North of England. This uncle 
was for some time Secretary of Legation witli Lord Burghersh, 
afterwards E^irl of Westmoreland, at the Court of Turin, 
and Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guard in the reign of 
George the Fourth. He was for many years on terms of great 
intimacy and friendship with the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, as well as the before-mentioned Earl of West- 
moreland, to whom he rendered active assistance in founding 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

The maternal grandfather of Mr. Phelps held His Majesty's 
commission, and his sole maternal uncle was Charles Turner, 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 

The future player received his education for the most part 
in his native town, finishing it at the classjpal school at Saltash, 
conducted. by Dr. Samuel Reece. 

He was a well-grown, powerful boy, and an accomplislied 
swimmer. He was left an orphan at the age of sixteen years, 
^^d was then taken to the home of his eldest brother,^ who 
a^wine and spirit merchant. He put him nine months 
af^rwards with the printers and publishers of the principal 
Plymoutfh newspaper, as a junior reader, with whom he stayed 
in that capacity for three months. At this time he would 
frequently get out of his brother s house by stealth late in 
the evening, to act as an amateur m the after-pieces at the 
Devonport Theatre. 

His sisters, had they known it, would, no doubt, have raised 
objections to his having* anything to do with the theatre; 
but not so his brotlUr. He had resided in London in 1813-14, 
and again in 1818-19, and had seen Mrs. Siddons and John 
Kemble, Charles Young, Charles Kemble, Edmund Kean, and 
Macready, having been, during his sojourn in the metropolis, 
a constant visitor to Covent ilarden and Drury Lane Avith 
his cousin, Doctor Hyde, who was the dramatic critic of one. 
of the mornin^x papers. 

When Samuel had reached his seventeenth birthday, he 
suddenly^made up his mind to come to London to see w^at 
the metropolis would offer to an aspiring youth, having, evi- 
dently. then, as^l^c acknowledged afterwards to his nephew, a 

* His eldest brother was my father. — W. M. P. 
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strong predilection for the stage. He wasj lioAvever, more 
particularly prompted to this step by that nephew’s maternal 
grandfather, who told him it was a shame th»t he allowed 
himself to be an incubus on one avIio had quite enough to 
do to look after himself and a young wife without having a 
brother to provide for as well. 

He said nothing to his brother of this conversation, well 
knowing how he would have resented such an interference on 
the part of his father-in-law. Samuel’s mind, however, was 
made up. He left his brother’s house Avithout a single word 
of leave-taking, and, with only fourteen shillings and sixpence 
in his pock('t, started on his journey for London. He called 
on his way, at Bristol, on his uncle Isaac, his father’s youngest 
brother, onc' of the principal merchants in that port,* from 
Avhom he rcceiA'ed some assistance, and again turned his face 
tow^ards London. His brother heard nothing of him again, after 
his first arrival, for nearly sixteen years. 

On reaching London he underAvent, at first, some few pri- 
vations, but in a short time he succeeded in getting a trial 
on the Globe neAA^spaper as a temporary junior reader, and got 
on so well that he soon obtained a permanent appointment 
as such. In course of time he Jose from being a junior to a 
senior, and acted in this capacity on the Globe, and afterAvards 
on the Sun, for a space of five years, being at the time he gave 
up this work head reader on one or the other of these tAvo 
evening neAvspapers.f He was also occasionally a contributor 
to both. 

Whilst in these capacities he made the^cquaintance of the 
late pouglas Jerrold and W. E. Love' (polyphonist), who Avero 
both Avith him on these journals, and they were all three for 
nearly the whole of the five years the principal members of 
an amateur theatrical company who gave from one to three 
performances a week at a small private theatre in RaAvstone 
Strej^, Islington. 

, He had in the meantime fallen in love, and, Avhen he had just 
llmpleted his tAventy-second year, he was asked by a* member 

* Hia wife was an aunt of the late J. A. Roebuck. ^ 

t He occasionally worked in oilier estahlisbmenla m other capacities 
thfin that of a reader. — W. M. P. 
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of the Olympic Theatre, who had seen and thought well of his 
acting, to perform for him on his benefit night. He assented, 
and was |innSunced as a gentleman amateur. The characters 
he performed that night were Eustache de St. Pierre in The 
Surrender of Calais, and the Count de Valmont in The Found- 
ling of the Forest. His success was so great that he made up 
his mind at once to throw up journalism and make the stage 
his profession.* 

As a preliminary to his commencing systematically on 
the stage the arduous labour of trying to become famous, ho 
married. 

The young lady was only sixteen years of age, and her name 
was Sarah Cooper. They were married at St. George’s Church, 
Queen’s Square, 11th August, 1826 and in the autumn of the 
same year he accepted an engagement to act in the York circuit 
at eighteen shillings per week. This was rather a bold begin- 
ning, seeing he had no private means; for, although he had been 
earnirig oh the papers latterly as m\ich as three and four pounds 
a week, he had not saved anything. Fortunately for him, his 
wife had an aunt and uncle in fairly comfortable circumstances 
at Ybrbf who befriended them on many occasions, when they 
would otherwise have fared badly. This he never forgot ; for, 
in later years, he showed his affectionate regard for the old lady, 
when a widow, by administering out of his plenty to her then 
comparative poverty. He continued more or less in the York 
circuit and other Yorkshire towns for three years, and in June 
1828 «his eldest sonj^as born. He was not actually acting in 
York at that time, but some thirty miles off, at Leeds; but 
his wife, fortunately for him as well as herself, was with her 
relations, otherwise her wants would have, been but scantily 
supplied; for, although he was no longpr earning so little as 
eighteen shillings a week, still Ws salary had not been increased 
very materially. His nephew well remembers his uncle telling 
him how easily on Sunday mornings he used to start to^^^wljk 
from wh^e he was to York, that he might spend the middles 
the day with her, and then leave so as to arrive in time for Iq| 
rehearsals on Monday morning. 

There was no coach between the two places on Sundays, 
* See Appendix, 
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and, if there had been, he had not the means to pay for riding. 
He once, also in Yorkshire, had to walk to an engagement many 
miles for want of funds, and the only help he got was to 
hang on behind some way to the stage-coach for a few miles to 
enable him to arrive in good time ; but he was very tired and 
footsore when he got to his destination. Those two things, and 
once walking in St. James’s Park in 1821 counting the railings, 
as he' figuratively said, for his dinner, are the only special trials 
that he Avent through when a young man. He still continued 
in the North of England, pushing his way and gaining ground 
in his profession. In the autumn of 1830 we find him at 
the Sheffield Theatre under the management of the Butlers, 
dividing the leading business with Samuel Butler. He made 
three great hits there, viz. Norval, King John, and Goldfinch 
in The Road to Ruin. The latter’s line of “ I’m a gentleman, 
that’s your sort,” became so popular, that it was in every- 
body’s mouth all over the toAvn through the winter months 
that followed. 

Early in 1832 he was engaged by Mr. Watkin Burroughs as 
leading actor for the Belfast, Preston, and Dundee theatres, and 
then by Mr. Ryder for the Aberdeen, Perth, and Inverness 
circuit. He remained connected Avith those ciicuits in the same 
position for four years, and his fame as a provincial Shake- 
spearean actor of the first rank extended far and Avide. He not 
only played leading tragic characters, but comic as well as 
tragic, old men of all descriptions, and eccentric Comedy, and 
was as successful in one line as the other# So much was this 
the case that Mr. Burroughs, himself no mean judge, was puzzled, 
he said, as to what to advise him to do first, when the time 
should arrive for him to make his ddbut in the metropolis. At 
Belfast he more than once gave lectures on elocution. 

At Inverness and Aberdeen he played the Dougal .Creature 
to Mr. Ryder’s famous Rob Roy, and Sir Archy Macsarcasm in 
Love k la Mode with great success. It was during*\iis four years’ 
connection with the above-mentioned theatres that h(< acquired 
that mastery of the Scottish dialect which he used afte.rwards 
with such effect in several other Sco][ph characters, to the great 
delight of his patrons in the North, many of whom would have 
it that he wijs a bom Scotchman. Whilst in the capital the 
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Highlands he made the acquaintance and friendship of Robert 
Carruthers, author of a Life of rojic, and proprietor and editor 
of the Inverness Courier ^ and this friendship continued till his 
death. 

He now made up his mind to come south, and in the summer 
of 1836 we find him starring at the Worthing Theatre, where 
he drew large audiences, and first laid the foundation of his 
London popularity ; for it was there many families from town 
first saw him, and delightedly renewed their acquaintance when 
he afterwards came to the metropolis. In Worthing he made a 
great hit in Mr. Samuel Coddle, a great part of the elder Farren’s. 
Whilst there, Mr. Hay, the then manager of the Exeter and 
Plymouth theatres, heard of him, and at once secured his services 
for the winter season for the former theatre, where he appeared 
in October, and with great success. 

The first time his nephew heard of him professionally was by 
two paragraphs which appeared in the Plymouth newspapers. 
The Journal on a Thursday said, A new actor by the name 
of Phelps has made his appearance at the Exeter Theatre 
with great success. The Exeter critics speak of him as 
rivalling Kean, who was first raised from obscurity on the 
same boards.” The Saturday following the Herald said, “ We 
understand that Mr. Phelps, the tragedian, who has created 
such an immense sensation at the Exeter Theatre by his 
powerful delineations of Shakespearean chaiacters, is a native 
of Devonport, which town he left at an early age. The Exeter 
criti<?§ say that he^is equal to the lamented Edmund Kean." 
The first was written by William Gill, the editor, and the 
second by George Wightwick,- the architect, who were the 
dramatic critics of those two papers. 

His success at Exeter was so great that he played some of his 
characters for an entire week, and notably -that of King Lear, a 
very rare occurrence in the provinces in those days. He filled 
the Exeter Tfeatre every night for a space of fburcaonths and a 
half, pla|^ing for his ben^efit’ Sir Giles Overreach in A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts, Guy Goodluck in John Jones, and Sponge iu 
Where Shall I Dine, the house being crammed to suffocation. 

A week afterwards he Was announced to star at the Plymouth 
Thuatre for five nights, in the following characters in succession, 
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viz. Virginius, Kichard III., Sir Giles Overreach, Sir Edward 
Mortimer, and Othello, all of which drew good houses, and very 
laudatory criticisms from all the newspapers in thef three towns 
of Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport. 

On the Friday night, however, a slight contretemps occurred, 
as Mr. Mude, the stage manager, who was announced for lago, 
told him in the morning he could not get the words of the part, 
nev^r haying acted it; and as he understood Mr. Phelps had 
frequently performed it, would he have any objection to exchange 
Characters,, and so avoid changing the bill. Mr. Phelps said he 
had none, and would go on for lago with great pleasure. This, 
however, not having been notified to the audience 'until the 
curtain was about to be drawn up, an uproar arose, which 
was only appeased by Mr. Mude addressing the audience, 
telling them the dilemma he was placed in, and of Mr. Phelps s 
handsome behaviour on being appealed to to get him out 
of it.# 

During this short visit to Plymouth he made the acquaintance 
of Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart., a Captain in the Royal Navy, 
Colonel Palk, who commanded the 32nd Regiment, quartered 
at Devonport, brother of Sir Lawrence Palk, both amateur 
actors, known to his uncle Edmund, Mr. George Wightwick 
already mentioned, and Colonel Hamilton Smith. It was their 
habit, along with Phelps s elder brother and his son, to assemble 
nightly in his dressing-room after each performance; and it 
was here the nephew first imbibed a taste for things theatri- 
cal. Phelps returned to Exeter until the close of the season, 
and then came back to Plymouth with his family for the 
spring and early summer, reappearing on Easter Monday as 
King Lear, which was followed in turn by nearly all his 
Shakespearean tragic characters. He played for his benefit 
Lucius Junius Brutus in Howard Paynes tragedy of Brutus, 

♦ This was the first timer his family had seen him for nearly sixteen 
years, and of cofirse the first time I had seen him at all ; anfe'^well J remem- 
ber how proud I felt of him as he sat at breakfast with me each Jay in my 
father’s house. 1 may say that an affection at once sprung up between us 
mors like that of father and son, and such as has rarely existed between 
uncle and nephew. Losing my father not long afterwards, Jiis house 
became my home, and from that moment I was treated by him more like 
his eldest son, and so continued for some forty years.— W. M. P. 
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or the Fall of Tarquin, a performance of the most thrilling 
character. 

He then \v6nt to live at Devonport, and got into the lodgings 
which had been occupied by Edmund Kean on his last visit 
to that town. He gave five performances at the Devonport 
Theatre, the scene of his earliest efforts, playing Hamlet for-^ 
his benefit. At that theatre were Mr. and Miss Woolgar, the 
latter well known many years afterwards as one of the chief 
attractions at the Adelphi Theatre. Mr. Woolgar was the lago. 
Ghost, &c. Mr. Addison (also a native of Devonport), who was 
afterwards at the Princess’s and Drury Lane, played Marrall, 
Adam Winterton, and Polonius. Wliilst here, by permission of 
the commanding officer, a drill-sergeant of the 32nd Regiment 
put Phelps through a severe course of drilling every morning 
for some weeks. At the Exeter and Plymouth theatres wore 
the Misses Mordaunt, sisters of the celebrated Mrs. Nisbett, 
with whose family he became at once on terms of intimacy, 
which afterwards ripened into friendship. They all had an 
immense opinion of his abilities and powers.* 

He had received overtures from Mr. Bunn to appear in the 
autumn at Drury Lane; but, having heard from Mrs. Nisbett 
that Mr. Webster had taken the Haymarket Theatre, and not 
caring to enter into any engagement by letter, he determined 
to take a run up to town and see what was best to be done. 

In the following passage it is better, perhaps, that the nephew 
should speak in lus own person. “7 started with him one fine 
summer’s morning '^n the top of the Defiance stage-coach to 
pay my first visit to the metropolis, and well do I remember 
the following day, passing through the Strand at about 2.30 
p.m., meeting the Lord Mayor and Corporation going in state to 
present an address of congratulation to the Princess Victoria on 
her having attained her majority. We passed through Tcnqde 
Bar, and pulled up at the comer of,Bouveric Street, Fleet 
Street, to go iBfbwn to the Sussex Hotel, to which house he had 
been re^mmended. 

* One result of his intimacy with that family was that he induced -tlie 
second and third sons to study for the Law, the youngest, JameB, as'a 
solicitor, the eldest, Henry T. J., as a barrister. . The latter was afterwards 
for many years one of the three Itaihvay Commissioners. 
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“ Aftei* attending to our toilets, and having had a short nap, 
we dined, and then strolled up the streets into the Strand, 
until it was time to go to Drury Lane Theatre to see Mr. 
Bunn. This latter he did not accomplish, for reasons which 
at this moment I do not remember; but we got put into 
the dress circle, and saw Taglioni and her brother Paul, with 
.Gilbert and Miss Ballin, in La Sylphide. 

next morning he had as his vis-d,~vis at the breakfast 
hearty-looking, elderly gentleman, with silver-grey 
hair, who, It appeared afterwards, had got put at this particular 
table for the express purpose of speaking to us. ‘ A very fine 
day, gentlemen,* he said, to which we both assented, for .the 
sun was shining brightly. ‘ I believe I have the pleasure,’ he 
continued, 'of speaking to Mr. Phelps, and am proud to be 
thus able to make the personal acquaintance of a gentleman to 
whom I have listened with such great delight on very many 
successive evenings during the past winter. I am Dr. Gibbs, 
of Exeter, and was your fellow-traveller yesterday, but little 
tliought Athen I saw you on the top of the Defiance we 
were so soon to be located under the same roof.’ Aftep a 
short conversation on things in general, the doctor said, ‘ As I 
presume you arc come to town professionally, may I ask. what 
your views are as to the future ? ’ 

“ My uncle replied, ‘ I have come up with the intention of 
making an arrangement with ' Mr. Bunn to appear at Drury 
Lane in the autumn, unless Mr. Webster can make an opening 
for me at the Hay market after Macreariy’s engagement is 
brought to a close. But if nothin ff comes of either one or the 
other, I have made up ihy mind xo go to the United States.’ 
Upon which Dr, Gibbs said, ‘ If you go there, I can be of 
some service to you. John Eandolph Clay is my son-in-law,* 
and it will afford me great 'pleasure to give you a letter to 
him, and I’m sure he’ll do all he can to assist you, and I 
need not perhaps tell you he holds a very prominent^ 430 sition 
in the Republic.’ 

" This idea of going to America was never carried .out, for 

* Since writing this, Mr. Clay died at his residence in Kensington on 
the 15th August, 1885. The Tirms gave an obituary notice of him.— 
W.^M. P. 
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immediately after this conversation we started for Denham 
House, Hammersmith, the residence of the Macnamara family, 
and before le&ving, Mrs. Nisbett gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Webster as follows : — 

'''Dear Mr. Webster, 

' Allow me to have the pleasure of introducing to you, 
my friend Mr. Phelps, a provincial tragedian of very great ^ 
talent and celebrity, and trusting the introduction : 

mutually advantageous, 

‘ I am, dear Mr. Webster, 

' Truly yours, 

'Louisa Cranstoun Nisbett.' 

“ “ Eeturning from Hainmersmith, he took lae to Hyde and 
St. James’s Parks to look at the outside of Buckingham and 
St. James’s Palaces, and the club-houses in Pall Mall, &c., &c., 
and, though last not least in my estimation, to the Hayniarket , 
Theatre and King’s Opera House. After dining, and taking 
later on our cup of tea, \ve went to the stage • door.*of Covent 
Garden Theatre to see Mr. Webster before he -dressed for Lord 
Sands, the character he was announced for in the bills of the 
day, the play being the first three acts ’of Henry VIII., for 
the benefit of Mr. Rodwell, the then musical director of the 
theatre, Mr. Macready being Cardinal Wolsey, and Helen Faucit, 
Queen Katharine. 

" Mr. Webster said his fame had reached his ears before that 
evening, and it ga^ him great pleasure to make his personal 
acquaintance. Mr. Webster, it appeared, in his early days had 
known some of our relative^at Bath,* which knowledge at once 
put them-at ease one with the other. He also showed him a , 
critique of Mf, Wightwick’s in the Plymouth Herald, in which 
he said his performance of Richard III. was equal to Edniund 
Kean’s. 

" In ^few ihinutes, therefore, it was arranged that he should 
make h^|, d6hut at the Haymarket Theatre immediately on Mr. 
Maci'eady’s engagement being concluded, in any character he 
chose, the length of the engagement and salary to be determined 
later on by letter. Asked if I should like to go in front, of 
course I replied in the affirmativei and Phelps saw that night 
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JMacready act from the front of the house for tlie first time and 
the lust ; not so his nephew, — he saw him many times in most 
of his great characters during the following fourteSn yeai^ We 
stayed in London something under three weeks, returning to 
Plymouth by sea by one of the Dublin Steam Packet Company's 
boats. My uncle had been all round our coasts, as well as 
those of Scotland and Ireland, and was a pretty good sailor. 
We had not long returned to Plymouth ere news came of 
$p^jd(^th of William IV., and the accession of our present 

He went to Exeter for the Assize week, and played Werner 
every night. Whilst in that city overtures were made to him 
on behalf of Mr. Macready to appear in the autumn at Covent 
Garden Theatre, which was to open under his management. 
Preferring that gentleman to Mr. Bunn, he replied that further 
on he might entertain the proposal, but for the present ho con- 
sidered himself bound to Mr. B. Webster for the Haymarket; 
but that as his theatre might be only kept open for the summer 
season, he probably would be in a better position to treat with 
him after his next interview with that gentleman ; in the mean- 
time he was going to fulfil an engagement at Southampton. 
Mr' Macready himself replied to this letter, and said, if he would 
let him know when he arrived at Southampton, a gentleman 
on his behalf would see him there, and that before that date 
he would endeavour to learn from Mr. Webster what his ideas as 
to his campaign were. 

We next find him at Southampton, going through a round of 
his favourite characters, the theatre being under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Shalders, father of William Shalders, who between 
1850 and 1860 was a scenic artist of some distinction in 
I ondon. Mr. Shalders himself played all the second characters 
in each piece, as he had done with Mr. Phelps his first five 
nights in Plymouth. Whilst at Southampton, Mr. Macready, 
instead of deputing some one else, went down ^imseU to see 
him act, and was so impressed that he determined |o make 
an engagement with him to appear at Covent Garden. With 
that object he went round to the stage door and sent in a 
note, and after a short interview, .invited Mr. Phelps to call 
on him at his hotel. Why he was so very anxious to make 
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an engagement with Mr. Phelps will appear a little further 
on, and Macreacly's own diary to a great extent admits the 
correctftess^of t)ur views. The result of this interview was the 
exchange of signatures between them for a three years* contract ; 
and this is iow Mr. Phelps refers to the circumstance in the 
following letter to his wife : — 

“ Southampton, Tuesday^ Avjgusi 1887f ; “ 

“ Mt dearest Sarah, * 

" As I know you will be anxious to hear 
last night, I lose no time in writing to you. ty 

•myself, and having nothing to do last week, I fretted d^self 
ill. Yesterday all day I was in such a state that I scarcely 
knew what to do with myself. I played as well as I could, but 
I thought very badly. I did not know if any person was in the 
house from London; but at the end of The Iron Chest a note 
was sent round to me from Macready, who had been there all 
the time himself, I was with him last night for upwards of an 
hour, and the result was I go to Co vent Garden on the 16 th of 
October. He wanted me to name my salary, which I declined 
doing until I have played in London ; but at last I agreed to 
take the same salary that I may agree for at the Haymarket— 
which, if I succeed, I will take care shall be a good one, or I 
will not go at all. 

“ Write and tell me how you are, and the dear children. I 
hope ym are better, and that Bob has not been worse. I fancy 
all sorts of things. I will write to you again in a few days, s^nd 
let you know how long I shall be here, &c. 

“ My success here^ last night was very great, and Macready 
said he thought I should succeed in London. 

“ Give my respects to Billy,* and all of them, and let Latimer 
know how I am getting on. Write by return, my dear, and 
believe me ever, 

“ Your most aflfectionate husband, 

“ S. Phelps.** 

This the first and greatest mistake Mr. Phelps made wiih 
respect to his future position and reputation, from the effects 
of which it took him nearly seven years to recover. This 
contract would not have been entered into by Mr. Phelps had 

* * The genlleman with whom they were residing.— W. M. P. 
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not Mr. Macready assured him that he had Mr. Webster’s 
sanction for it, as that gentleman intended keeping t^ Hay- 
market Theatre open only until the end of SepteAer or 
beginning of October. Besides, he was himself engaged by 
Mr. Macready for Govent Garden. All this Mr. Webster, 
when Mr. Phelps arrived in town, denied; but it is difficult 
to believe that those assertions had not some foundation in 
truth. At all events, between the two managers Mr. Phelps 
suffered afterwards. 


1837—1844. 

On the 28 th of August the Haymarket bills announced the 
first appearance of Mr. Phelps from the Theatre Royal, Exeter, 
in the character of Shylock. Miss Huddart was Portia. The 
house was crammed from floor to ceiling, and contained among 
the audience all the celebrities of the day. He was received 
with acclamations, and wefit on receiving plaudit upon plaudit 
until his final exit in the fourth act, when he was summoned to 
appear before the curtain, and was vociferously cheered. 

There was no mistake about his success, or of its genuineness, 
for he had no friends in front, to his knowledge. He had 
bro"ugbt to town with him letters to the critics on all the 
principal papers, but he did not deliver one, as he was determined 
to stand or fall upon his own merits. 

The next day the Times in its criti^sm said: — "A new 
candidate for the honours of the high drama appeared at this 
theatre last night in the character of Shylock. He is, we 
understand, from the Theatre Royal, Exeter, and, as the bilis 
averred, of very great provincial celebrity. The moment 
entered on the scene you could discern the practised acfor 
ripe for judgment, and he might have been certain of a* 
favourable award even from a Daniel. In ^is cosiume on 
this occasion he wore a strange straw, hat.” It w^s a mis- 
take about the hat — it certainly was .a yellow One, and after 
the design (as his entire dress was) given him by Colonel 
Hamilton Smith at Plymouth, who was a great authority on 
^stumes. 
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The Morning Chronicle said: — “His representation of the 
character was correct and judicious, but not remarkable or 
striking . . . •Kean threw something of sublimity into the 
character of Shylock ; we felt* as if an incarnate fiend stood 
before us. Such an effect as this Mr. Phelps had no power to 
produce. ... He performed the trial scene very ably, and 
gave great effect to several passages. . . . Upon the whole 
Mr. Phelps’s performance of this part is entitled to considerd.ble 
praise, and shows him to be a valuable acquisition to the London 
stage. He was extremely well received.” This critic waa,: 
rather premature in desiderating his lack of power, and *made 
no allowajLce for the nervousness of a first appearance in 
London. Agitated as he naturally was, Mr. Phelps contented 
himself with only trying to do what he succeeded in doing, viz., 
working the character gradually up for a grand climax at its 
close, rather than making an anti-climax in the third act, 
which Kean did, and into this same habit Phelps himself after- 
wards fell. 

He had not a large black eye like Kean, but a grey one of 
fair dimensions, into which he could and did throw immense 
expression. • We cannot imagine anything more powerful than 
Mr. Phelps’s acting was in the scene with Salarino and Salanio, 
apd afterwards with Tubal when at Sadler's Wells. His con- 
- ception of» the character was never exactly the same as Kean's, 
and this will be made apparent in one of his own letters towards 
the end of the volume. 

His second characjjer was Sir Edward Mortimer in The Iron 
Chest, another of Kean's great characters, in which he was 
again very successful. He had evidently risen in the estimation 
bf the press. The Times said: — “Nature has been liberal iji 
•endowing him with a good figure, expressive features, and a 
^;.8p1endid voice. His talents are of a very high order.” 

The elder Farren, who played Adam Winterton, said to him 
before tjm reheS^rsal commenced, “ Keep up your pluck, my boy, 
and you^ be all right. Those who were acting with you ia The 
Merchant of Venice told me you were so dreadfully nervous 
the first night you could not do yourself justice; I wish I'd 
been near you ; I was in front, however, and did what I could 
for ^ou there.” ^ ^ 
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Charles Selby, the author-actor, met him not long after at 
Brighton, and on asking him what he thought of his friend 
Mr. Phelps, the veteran (for such he was comparatively then) 
said, “ I consider he will soon prove himself the first tragedian 
of the day.” 

His next character was Hamlet, followed by Othello.* He 
j)layed these four characters twice each, and Richard III. four 
engagement. He rose in the estimation of his 
G^ch performance, and he had evidently done the 
his audience. 

"'"^ifw^dbsters reply to a question put to him by Mrs. 
Nisbett during the run of Richard sufficiently proves this. 
*'How is my friend Mr. Phelps getting on?” asked the lady. 

Filling my treasury, and I don't think a better proof could 
be given of his success. I am only sorry I did not positively 
secure his services for as long a period as I could avail myself 
of them, instead of allowing another manager to profit by his 
abilities.” 

Mr, Phelps now began to bucTkle on his armour in real 
earnest; for he had shortly to appear at Covent Garden arid ' 
measure swords with Mr. Macready. Venice Preserved was the 
piece proposed for his opening night, to be followed Jby Othello 
the following week, Mr. Macready gave him the choice of 
characters in the first, saying at the same time he would play 
lago to his Othello. Mr. Phelps chose JaflBer, somewbat to his 
brother tragedian s surprise, who tried to dissuade him from it, 
saying that if he would take his advice 1 ^ would play Pierre, 
as he had always found that character went better with the 
audience, and he wished him to have an opportunity of standin^g 
well with them at once. 

Mr. Phelps, however, stuck to his original intention, and said 
would only act Jaffier; but at the same time thanked Mr. 
Macready for what appeared very kind on his ^art, contrary to 
what he had often heard of his nature. > 

His success Jaffier was quite equal to anythin]^' he had 

£lchieved at th^ Haymarket. Mr. Leman Rede said in the 
Sunday Times.p^ Mr. Phelps made his first appearance at this 
theatre last week in the character of Jaffier, and we were rather 
* Criticisms on these two performances will be found on pp. 61 and. 62 . 
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curious to see how he would succeed in the larger house ; for it 
is one thing to act at the Hayrnarket alone, and another to 
stand on the 4)oards of Covent Garden by the side of such a 
great actor as Macready; but Mr, Phelps went through the 
ordeal manfully, and not only saved his distance, but came in 
well with him.” He might have gone further and said, “ neck 
and neck.** He came in, however, so well that Mr. Ms|,cready 
. would not act with him again in the same piece, but ca3t.3^S 
Warde for Pierre bn the repetition of the tragedy. ^ 

A few nights after Mr. Phelps appeared as Othello,^^^^P|j^ 
Macready stuck to his original intention and played ItigoC ‘"^Mr. 
Phelps’s success in this character was so great that it completely 
did away with his having any further chance of showing the 
public the full extent of his powers during the period he was 
under engagement to the man to whom he had now become a 
dangerous rival. From that night he was, in theatrical parlance, 
shelved. Macready either kept him from acting altogether, or 
offered him second-rate characters. Of course to this latter 
Mi. 'Phelps would not consent ; for, as Edmund Kean once 
told the proprietors of Drury Lane, when asked to perform 
Joseph Surface, he had been accustomed to the first walk of 
the drama, and he would either appear in leading characters 
or none at all. 

It is when he looked over his contract he saw he had 
agreed to do anything he was called on to do ; but then he 
never dreamed Mr. Macready would have asked him to act 
other than the princ^al or one of two principal characters in 
a piece. 

.. He offered to throw up the engagement, but the only terms 
lOli which Macready would consent to do this were, that he 
should agree, under penalty, not to act again in London during 
the term he was under engagement to him, but to go into tL : 
provinces again. This of course he would not think gf : it would 
have been a taeJ^^' admission on his part that his ddhut had been 
a failurei^nstead of the great success it had Jp^en universally 
acknowledged. 

Finding that nothing would haove Macready^ he took Sir 
William Follett*s opinion as to his being able to compel his 
manager to cancel the engagement or to bring him out in losing 
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characters two or three evenings a week; but that eminent 
advocate told him that he had been rather silly in signing the 
document he did, and that Macready had got hifti as fast as he 
could possibly wish, and could make him go on for anything he 
chose. He was then cast for Macduff, and although he did not 
refuse to play it, he and his manager were at daggers drawn 
from that moment. His performance of Macduff, however, wh^h 
he played every Monday night for some four months after- 
wards, instead of lowering him in the estimation of the public, 
had an’ exi\ct\y contrary effect ; for, although on the first night 
or two he (lid not attempt to act, but merely walked through 
the part, iio afterwards threw his whole soul so entirely into 
the few scenes in which the worthy Thane of Fife appears, 
that ho made the character stand out, as some thought, even 
beyond Alacready’s Macbeth. At all events it was the talk, of 
all play-goers for yeai*s afterwards. ? \ 

After this he was east for a night or two as Rob Roy, a 
cliaracter that .Macready had originally played himself, and, as 
it were, made his own, Mrs. Warner playing Helen McGregor*^ 
The only other characters he personated at Covent Garden in tb%. 
.season 1837-8 were, the First Lord in As You Like It; Cassiti8 
in Julius Ca3sar, in which he made a great hit, so much so thatt 
it was only played two nights; Dumont in Jane Shore, one 
night; Adrastus in Ion, another hit, one night. The season 
1838-9 he opened by playing Leonatus Posthumus for two 
nights, Vandenhoff playing lachimo, his first appearance under 
the management; the First* Lord in A^ You Like If;, four 
nights; Dumont in Jane Shore, three nights, Macready being 
Hastings, and Vandenhoff the Duke of Gloucester; Macduff, 
five nights ; Antonio in The Tempest, fifty-five nights ; Father 
Joseph in Richelieu, thirty-seven nights — in this he made 
a great success also ; and wound up the season by playing 
Charles d*.^lbret,^ High Constable of France, in Henry V., 
twenty-one nights. ^ _ 

Thus ended his first engagement under Macreadyf It had 
had the desired a» far as Macready was concerned, for 

it had placed Phelps in a very different position to what he 
.^jiAvould have held had he continued at the Haymarket. 

Having a family to support, consisting of a wife and ‘four 
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children,* he had to take what offered. His only alternative 
was to go to America, and against this his wife set her face» 
unless they coiild all have gone together, a thing impossible at 
the time. 

The Haymarket ^vas the only house now open to him, and 
there he vrent. Mr. Webster continued then to put the names 
of the principal members of his company at the top of the bills, 
and on his first night they ran as follows : — 

First appearance this season of the eminent tragedian, 

Mr. MACREADY. 

First appearance of Mb. PHELPS 

AND 

Miss HELEN FAUCIT. 

Macready played Othello, Mr. Phelps lago, Helen Faucit 
Dissdemona; and on the following Monday Mr. Phelps played 
OtheSo, and Mr. Macready Tago. It was understood that they 
were to go on alternating these two characters, but his success 

Othello was so emphatic that Macready persuaded the man- 
to have the piece immediately withdrawn. There 
Ww a touch of animus in the promptness with which Mr. 
Webster acceded to the eminent tragedian's request ; for by so 
doing he pleased Macready, and at the same time punished 
Phelps ftr going to Covent Garden so soon as he did, contrary, 
as he said, to the terms of their agreement. 

The I>ispaJtch of that penod said that Mr. Phelps 

was as, superior to iHf, Macready as Othello, as Mr. Macready 
was to Cooper as lago; and John A. Heraud, author 
of several plays and poems, afterwards for many years the 
dramatic critic of the'AtheTtcBum and Illustrated London News 
in a publication called the Sunleam, and the New Monthly 
Magaaine, of which he^ was for a time editor, said, at the 
end of a very lono^ criticism, "We have hitherto on the whole 
given the preference to Macready's Othello, to that of the elder 
Kean, buVwe are now convinced that the Othello of Mr. 
Phelps is the Othello of Shakespeare.’* Other criticisms were 

♦ During this period — say 1838 — ^his second son, Edmund, was bom, at 
98, Albany Street, Regent’s Park. 
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equally laudatory, and led to the general belief that Mr. Webster 
would see that it was to his own interest to give him opportunities 
of again asserting his rightful position; but aU he did up to 
Christmas of 1839 was to cast him for Master Walter in The 
Hunchback, and Jaques in As You Like It, with Ellen Tree 
in the principal female characters. 

, Phelps saw plainly now the only remedy was to bide his time* 
Hfliich he felt would come some day, as Macready himself had 
often told him it would at Covent Garden. “ Your time 
come/’ said he, “ but I am not going to try to hasten it. 

I was kept back by ♦Young and Kean, and you will have to 
wait for me.” 

In the whiter Phelps went to Drury Lane under Mr. Ham- 
mond’s management, which turned out a failure, notwithstanding 
Mr. Macready, Mr. Elton* Mrs. Warner, and Helen Faucit were 
of the company. He was about to appear as King Lear and 
Virginius when the house was suddenly closed. He again wqntj, 
to the Haymarket, which in the summer of 1840 
in its company — besides himself-^Macready, Helen Fauia|fe"|M^^ 
Mrs. Warner, Charles Kean and Ellen Tree, James Wall ^ fc^ 
and Mrs. Glover, The first thing that made any stir fras We^^^ 
Macready (of course) playing Werner, Wallaok Ulric, and he 
himself Gabor, the character that Vandenhoff had placed with 
Macready and Wallack at Drury Lane. He was very successful 
in Gabor, and frequently the curtain rose on M^aady and 
vtrs. Warner, and on Wallack as Ulric, with har^lji^hhy recog- 
nition by the audience, whereas, when Phelps appeared, he was 
received with a good round of applause. • 

The next character that he had a chance of doing anything 
with, was Old Dornton, in The Road to Ruin, which play w^as. 
produced with a cast which had never been surpassed, and ‘ 
has not been equalled since. He was eminently successful, 
and this in a principal character of a range in which the 
elder Farren was then considered to be with^f^t a rival. Well 
does his nephew remember the first representatioiyfand the 
effect he produced. James Wallack frequently for many years 
fter said that he had seen one Old Dornton in his life and 
only one, and that Mr. Phelps’s performance would not be 
effaced from his memory as long as he lived. 
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In the month of November Mr. Macready lost his daughter 
and during the week that he did not act, Mr. Phelps played 
lago two nights, Wallack being the Othello ; Jaques two nights, 
Helen Faucit being Rosalind, and Walter Lacy Orlando ; Joseph 
Surface two mights, Wallack being Charles. Money was then 
produced, and ran eighty nights, during which period he did not 
appear. 

During the latter part of 1840 a prospectus for private circip.^^ 
lation was published by several dramatic authors to elicit opinions^ 
on the feasibility of opening Drury Lane Theatre for the purpose" 
of producing new plays — their own, of course, more especially. 
Mr. Phelps was communicated with, and it was arranged that he 
should have a moneyed interest in the undertaking to the extent 
of £500, and his services were to be specially retained as the 
leading tragedian. If they succeeded in getting the theatre, 
they bad been promised, through the Hon. George Anson, 
highest patronage ^of the Court. This was very nearly 
f ciaried' into effect ; but some person connected with the 
ktfd communicated what was going on to Mr. Macready, who 
** That shall not be ; ” and he at once put himself in com- 
Ication 'with the committee of the theatre in such a way 
Ad" le<f them to drop the authors^ proposal, at all events while 
there was a chance of his becoming lessee. It resulted in his 
takinigii;^,^.,- 

Phefj^^^iiin opened at the Haymarket somewhere obcut 
Easter in IMl, playing with Charles Kean, Wallack, and Ellen 
Tree, all kmds of cl^acters, some not better than third-rate. 
He was^ at last cast tor Friar Laurence in Romeo and Juliet, 
which bn said he would not act, and that he would sooner throw 
up his engagement — which was only one by word of mouth for 
three years, at an annually advancing salary.* 

Then came his celebrated letter to the Spectator^ describing 
Mr. Webster^s treatment of him. Among others there occurred 
the following paisSage : — “ As a constant reader of your paper, 

* 

♦ On my going for Bis salary on the Saturday morning (which I frequently 
received), I was told by old Mr. Carter, the treasurer (of many years’ 
standing), to tell him that he had been fined £30 for refusing to act 
Friar Laurence, but that it would not be enforced, as Mr, Webster 
accepted his ofEer to leave the theatre. — W. M. P. 
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and admiring its excellent criticisms on the arts, and particularly 
that of my own profession, the stage, I think it only just to 
the public to let them know through your coluiilns the cause of 
my having ceased to be a member of the Haymarket company. 
I was cast for the character of Friar Laurencq in the approach- 
ing performance of Borneo and Juliet, which I refused to act, 
not because I think the character beneath my abilities, or indeed 
those of any actor living or dead, but because I have lately been 
isast for the Friar Laurence of every piece, which was contrary 
to my understanding with Mr. Webster when I entered into my 
present engagement with him. My position in his system bas 
only that of a satellite. Still 1 have acted Othello with Mr. 
Macready, Macduff with Mr. Kean, the Hunchback and Jaques 
with Miss Tree, and Old Dornton with Mr. Wallack, on each 
and all of which occasions the public has, to say the least of it, 
been extremely indulgent, which has led frequently to a request 
on my part to be allowed to shine by my own light. He has as 
frequently acknowledged in his opinion my ability to do so, but 
as frequently has desired me to wait. I am now thrown outvSf 
an ei^gagement until the winter theatres open.'' ^ 

The editi^r's remarks od this letter were of a|pighl^ 
plimentary kind. 

It was not very long after, however, before one of the authors 
already referred to, Mr. George Stephens, then a of con- 
siderable means, and the author of The 
from which he had written a tragedy called 'The Patriot, 
conceived the idea of having it put og the^^tage with the 
introduction of songs, thereby evading the Act which precluded 
such from being produced at other than the Patent Theatre^. 
With this object the Lyceum Theatre was taken for two 
months. Here Martinuzzi (which THe Patriot was called in its 
acting edition) was produced under Mr. Phelps's superintendence 
and stage management. He himself played the great Cardinal, 
Elton the Lover, Mrs. Warner the Queen-Mother Isabella, 
and Miss Maywood the Young Queen. It was plelyed every 
night of the week with great success ; his own performance 
jand that of his friend Mrs. Warner being described as two 
as fine pieces of acting as the modem stage had seen. Many 
of Mr. Macready's own friends and admirers complimented 
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Mr. Phelps highly both by letter and by word of mouth on 
his fine acting; and stage management. Mr. Stephens himself 
was more than satisfied.* 

His next important step was to re-engage with Mr. Maoready 
for three years ‘ during the latter’s management of Drury 
Lane. During this engagement they came to know each other 
better, and a fast friendship ensued, which was only severed by 
death.t 

He now went into the provinces for a time, and, ^rlor 
appewing at Drury Lane, he accepted a starring engagement 
at the* Surrey, and acted Lucius Junius Brutus, King Lear, 
Virginius, and other characters, with great success. The Sun, 
speaking of his 'performance of the first-named ^atacter, 

" This poor man, I may here state, lost the whole of a large fortune in ' 
the {Railway panic of 1846, only four years afterwards. — W. M. P. 

" . -I* One fine morning during the run of Martinuzzi, I was walking in the 
grounds surrounding Bose Cottage, which lay between the King's Road, 
'Clielsee, and the river, where he resided for nearly four years, when 1 saw 
lll^lte^tleman^tanding at the gate demanding admittance of the servant 
hjid anprered the bell. 1 immediately went forward to ask his 
business, when 1 found him to be neithermorenorless than Thomas James 
Serb), who I had heard was to be Mr. Macready's acting manager during 
the comlw ca^pa ign. 1 took him into the drawing-room, and told my uncle 
his required by a friend, without saying who it was. To myself 

I said, *^m"^|$$9>come to try and wheedle the governor (as I called him) into 
joining Macrc^y again, but he won’t if I can help it” (1 may say I vras 
still very with Mr. Macready fot his treatment of Mr. Phelps at 

Covenk.^Men,;a8 well as several times afterwards at the Hay market). 

flhl^'^ner go to America,” 1 said, “if nothing is to be done at 
Covent GaVden.’^ From the manageress of that theatre he had received 
' overtures .to aot in the event of her again opening it. The interview lasted a 
considerable titne, and at the close 1 saw that Serle had succeeded, for he 
spoke and looked like a satisfied *man. 1 was immediately joined by my 
uncle, who told me he ehould go to Drury Lane, that Serle had been com- 
luissioned by Maore /dy to offer him such terms to fill the position for which 
Vandenhoi^ had hQenapeGiallyeT\gfi.ged the second season at Covent Garden, 
viz. always Ab, and occasionally Ai, that, with his family, myself among 
the number, he could not refuse. 1 endeavoured to dissuade him from it 
as strongly as I could, saying I was quite sure all he would get out of such 
an engagement would be a repetition of the Covent Garden one. However, 
be thought otherwise, and although his wife joined with me, he soon signed 
and sealed. — W. M. P. 
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" Mr. Phelps commenced an engagement here for a limited 
number of nights last evening, and chose tli^j character of 
Lucius Junius Brutus, in Howard Payne’s tragedy of Brutus, 
for his d6hut befpre a Surrey audience. This character was 
written expressly for the late Edmund Kean, then in the zenith 
of bis fame, and in the full enjoyment of all his energies, and 
Kean at once made it his own. Since his death the tragedy 
has seldom been produced, the stage possessing no actor quali- 
fied to represent the arduous character of Brutus. This reason, 
however, no longer exists. Mr. Phelps is an excellent repre- 
sentafive of Brutus. Since the days of Kean there has been 
no Brutus at all approaching Mr. Phelps. His oration over 
the dead body of Lucretia was beautifully given, his warm • 
and natural style of eloquence contrasting most favourably 
with the monotonous syllabic declamation to which of late we 
have been too mucli accustomed. The whole of the two last 
acts v/as magnificent; from the first expression of horrible 
suspicion that his son may be a criminal, in the fourth act, 
to the fearful condemnation of that guilty son, at the condlusiqn 
of the fifth, when the stern duty of the patric# has beo^ 
fulfilled to the letter, the Roman becomes humam, and the 
Consul softens into the man and the father — all 'was given 
with a truthfulness to nature which stamps Mr. Fbelps as 
an actor of high genius. We hope frequently to him in 
impassionc/l characters such as this, which give full scope for 
the exhibition of the play of the feelings. He waa called for 
at the fall of the curtain, and loudly applauded.” 

He now prepared for the opening of Drury Lane, a;nd got 
up the words of Shyiock, which he had not acted since his 
(Ubut in 1837, in the event of Macready not getting off his 
engagement at the Haymarket, but promised, if he did, to 
play Antonio, the merchant, so as to strengthen the cast. 
Macready 'ica& let off by Webster, so hfe\ himself , played 
Shyiock. 

During his first season at Drury Lane he acted with greati 
success Antonio, for fifteen nights; Stukely in The Qam.estevi 
five nights ; the Ghost in Hamlet, four nights ; Macduff, eight 
nights; lago, one night; Pierre in Venice Preserved, three 
nights, and other characters. 
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The second season he played Adam in As Yoil Like It, 
twenty-two nights ; Belarius in Cymbeline, fo\ir nights ; Stukely, 
one night; Ghost in Hamlet, six nights; Gloucester in Jane 
Shore, one night ; Cassius, three nights ; Ma^or Oakley im The 
Jealous Wife, one night; Hubert in King John, twenty-six 
nights ; Colonel Damas in the Lady of Lyons, twelve nights ; 
Macduff, ten nights; Leonato in Much Ado about Nothing, 
twelve nights; lago, eleven nights; Lord Lynterne in The 
Patrician’s Daughter, eleven nights ; Dentatus in Virginius, two 
nights ; Gabor in Werner, two nights ; Old Dornton in The 
Road to Ruin, two nights ; and Lord Tresham in The Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon, three nights, and other characters. On his 
performance of the principal character in Mr. Browning’s play, 
Mm and the Morning Post said as follows : — 

. The manner in which the play was acted reflects the 
tiighest credit on the Drury Lane company, and the absence 
oof Mr. Macready from the cast was as little regretted as it 
possibly could be. Phelps, who performed the brother, was 
fearfully effective in his impersonation of the angry and 
%^omzed IMrician, who shrinks from the fear of the blot upon* 
his ’scutcnfcn. In the great scene in which he detects the 
lurking lover, and, dragging him out into the light, taunts him 
till h?, draws his sword, — although he will not name himself, 
or unoitev J£s face, — the actor was powerful, and almost terrific. 
The passion of his rage reminded us vividly of Edmund Kean, 
and such praise is no common compliment.” 

tho acting oft the drama it was generally very excellent. 
Phel^ took the part which Macready would otherwise have 
acted, and if we missed a little of that refinement which carries 
the latter aqtor so triumphantly through his blotchy manner- 
isms, it is due to Mr. Phelps to say that in other respects lie 
gave a ringular passion and power to the proud brother, which 
we believe could have been shown by no other actor than 
himself. The whirlwind of rage and hate with which he 
compels Mertoun to draw were terribly true. The whole soul 
■»— its love, its masculine sense, and its reason — seemed lost in 
(he madness of the moment; and each savage phrase was 
thrown* out ^ with a lightning-like rapidity and violence from 
the. cloud and storm of bis passion, that brought the reality 
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and fear of that dark and momentary insanity singularly home 
to the listeners. His utterance of these lines was, admirable : 

“ ‘ Ha, ha ! what should I 
Enow of jour ways? A miscreant like yourself — 

How must one rouse his ire ? — A blow ? — that^s ^reat 
No doubt, to him ! one spurns him, does one not ? 

Or sets the foot upon his mouth — or spits 
Into his face — come — which, or all of these ? ’ 

1‘The actor was forgotten in the terrible truth of hii^ fiery 
Utterance. His hearers felt passion had given that hour to 
the devil, and recognized in the certainty of Mertoun s death 
that the unravelling of the tangled love and guilt was one of 
blopd and crime. Equally fine was the manner in which the 
man-slayer suffered the madness of his guilt to* subside when 
the lover of his sister lay dying at his feet. And as an isolated 
beauty, still earlier in the drama, we may mark the tone ii^ 
which loathing, and affection, and disbelief were struggling as 
he bade Mildred ‘not to lean upon him,’ after he has heaid 
from his retainer Gerard the tale which involves her dishdSiiOur. 
"At the conclusion Mr. Phelps was vociferously called for.” 

Nothing can prove more strongly than the two foregoing 
criticisms how very successful he was in the delineation of 
Tresbam, and bow much he was like Edmund Kean, at that 
time at all events, in his fine bursts of passion and 

Another great hit he made during .this secon^t. season of 
Macready’s management was in the character of /Hubert, in 
which be. showed an unrivalled power of eaLhibiting^fine manly 
pathos. The Times and Morning Post spoke of him iu this 
part as follows : — . , 

“Phelps was an admirable Hubert, an actor with more 
manly pathos than any on the stage ; he managed his pathoe 
with ’great skill. The silent dejection when first Arthur was 
confided to his care was a presage of coming 411; the he^vings 
of the heart while he strove to be stem to the innocent child, 
showed the Increasing struggle which was going on, till at last 
all resolved itself into the burst of tears at the words, ‘ I will 
not touch tbiue eyes,’ which was the most -powerful appeal to 
the sympaithies of the audience throughout the piece.” : 

. Hubert is the finest character in the poet’s conception,, so 
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was it acted with the most consistent power. The range of aet^ 
ing open to PJielps is limited, but in that range we know none 
who touch him. His apparent roughness is like the gnarled 
trunk of an old oak — the mark of real strer^th. He is one of 
the few living nien who touch our hearts, and this, not by loud 
words and hurried delivery and strong tones (although his 
strength is plentiful), but by the genial under-current of living 
feeling which is ever leaping and throbbing under the surface of 
his acting. He calls forth a tear by the only magic that can do 
so — the strong persuasion that his grief or passion is actually 
grappling with the very roots of his own heart,” 

His performance was the talk not only of the town, but of the 
Court ; for Her Majesty and the Prince Consort saw him in this 
character, and by command of the Queen he afterwards sat to 
Sir William Ross for his portrait as Hubert. Mr. Macready told 
him that he considered his acting of the character w^as one of 
the very finest things he had ever seen. 

The Spectator paid him a very high compliment on his acting 
of the character of Lord Lynterne in the Patrician^s Daughter, 
*»afid amongst other things said “he looked the proud old patri- 
cian to the life, and moved am^ spoke more like a man who had 
moved in the higher grades of society than any other person in 
tbe;^iece” 

BeilNfigalthe two Drury Lan^^ seasons, in the summer of 1842, 
he wen^^ihe Haymarket, principally to act with Mr. and Mrs, 
Charls^lp^^n in a new play by Sheridan Knowles, entitled The 
RosO fef ^^i^agon ; aid by his performance of Almagro- in that 
piece {fi jf)art written especially for him, as those for the Keans 
were also) he added another garland to his renown. The critics 
all spoke very highly of it ; indeed, he so completely threw his- 
friends abbve referred to into the shade that they, as soon as 
they cduld v.tirith decency, cried peccavimus, and went on the 
Continent for the^benefit of their health. Leman Rede in the 
Sicnday Times said, “The interest of the third act rests entirely 
on his shoulders, and bravely, has he achieved his work. 
His scene with Coirtez and Nunez, where, under the rflisguise 
of friendship, he Endeavours to undermine Alasco’s credit with 
the people, was as magnificent a piece of acting as ,we ever 
beheld.’* * Douglas Jerrold in Funch headed a short paragraph, 
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jin unustcal piece of Liberality, and then said, " Mr. Phelps on the 
stage of the Haymarket Theatre publicly presented Mr. Charles 
Kean last evening with a very handsome silver extinguisher.” 

He also received the following letter respecting this perform- 
ance : — 

“ 28, Bubton Street, Tavistock Square, 
bth June, 1842. 

" My dear Sir, 

. V “ I am commissioned to communicate to you the pleasing 
intelligence that I had the agreeable duty of returning thanks 
for you at Mr. Dow s celebration of Mr. Knowles’s triumph, in 
the shape of a supper to some thirty or forty guests after the 
representation of the play last night. I am charged to express 
to you their sense of the ability with which you supported tlie ■ 
part of Alrnagro, thereby contributing in an extraordinary degree 
to the success of the play. I perform an official duty in making 
this communication ; my own heart, however, as well as my 
hand, goes along with the duty, and makes it a great pleasure. 
Believe me, my dear sir, 

“ Yours most sincerely, 

“ John A. Heraud.” 

After the departure of the Keans, he played several of iiis 
favourite characters, amongst them Sir Giles Overreach (the eld$r 
Farren playing Marrall), and Duke Aranza in the ^oneymodb, 
the first times before a London audience. At the erfS of August 
that year he also acted a few nights at the Plymouth* Theatre, 
and on his performance of Sir Giles Overreach, the 3boonpopf^ 
Independent Ijpid the following : — * , ^ 

This is the first time Mr. Phelps has gratified bis numerous 
amends in this quarter of the globe with his presence since his 
engagement at the Plymouth Theatre in 1837. He has now 
passed the trying ordeal of a London audience, and by the 
services of several seasons has proved himself — and the voice of 
criticism establishes the proof — a tragedian second to none now 
on the boards. His performance of the sordid, mammon-wor- 
shipping hero of Massinger's* truthful play, was, in reality, a ■ 
splendid piece of acting. From the moment of his entrance, in 
the second act, until the final exhaustion of physical and mental 
faculty, by the frustration of his villainous speci^tions, in the, last 
act, he bore the impress of an actor gifted wjth real intelleotual 
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powers, and fully capable of realizing the conceptions of the 
author. The Sir Giles of Mr. Phelps, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce the most perfect the stage can now produce. What 
could exceed the oily, smoothed-faced manner with which he 
confided hi§ purpose, to grind the popr man to his nefarious will, 
to his creature Marrall. His interview with his daughter, 
where he reveals that he would have her ‘right honourable’ — 
aye, even at the expense of that which to a pure mipd is most 
dear, honour — was finely executed, and the manner in which * 
he delivered those few lines of caution to his daughter, lest her 
modest inadvertence ‘might spoil all,’ we shall never forgot. In 
the last act, Mr. Phelps was electrical ! — never since the days of 
> Kdmund Kean was effect produced so harrowing to mind and 
body as we witnessed in the convulsive throes of this • lemon of 
avarice and ambition in his struggles to obtain the mastery over 
his conscience. He would be forced to ‘ Hell like to himself ; ’ 
and when he lay a stiffened corse at the feet of his daughter — 
the child whom he would have slain in the impotence of rage — 
the audience seemed relieved from the existence of a monster> 
f^ftnd by their loud and long-continued plaudits, afforded a double 
i^^pliment to the talented tragedian. At the conclusion, of the 
‘ play, Mr. Phelps was loudly called for, nor would the delighted 
auditory cease their importunities until they had again and 
again .^s^d him that his efforts had proved triumphantly 
successful/! 

v At close of Mr, Macready’s management of Drury Lane, 
^hick :i^ly lasted iwo seasons, as it had at ^vent Garden 
befor&l he presented Mr. Phelps with a chelflie for three 
hundred guineas (which, with what he made by his benefit, put 
£10 a^weejk' bn his salary for the time the theatre had been 
open, from t)ecember 184'1 to June 1843), saying, he wished he 
could have doubled it, as a slight recognition of his appreciation 
. of the handsome, and noble manner in which Mr. Phelps had 
’ assisted him to make the cast of several plays as strong as they 
possibly could be. • 

Mr. Phelps had voluntarily offered to play parts which would 
have been cast to Warde, the elder Farren, and Bartley, Ilf 4hey 
had been in the theatre, in addition to those which Vandenhoff 
would have played^ and for which he was specially engaged. 
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Mr. ilacre^wly offered him afterwards a very handsome share 
of what might be made by their both going to ^^nerica, if he 
would go with him, and alternate such characters as Brutus and 
Cassius, Othello and lago, Jaffier and Pierre, &c., &c. ; but his 
wife here exerted her powers, and said, No, you have at last got 
free from Mr. Macready, and if you want to go to America, stay 
until after he has returned, and go relying on your own merits." 

In the autumn of 1843 Henry Wallack opened Covent 
Garden Theatre, and engaged Mr. Phelps, Mr. VandenhofF, and 
Mr. Anderson to appear in a new play of Mr. Boucicault’s, and 
several plays of Shakespeare's, which had three good characters 
in each, which they were to alternate. But the thing was doj^o. 
in a hurry, and if Mr. Macready's management did not succeed; 
it was not very probable that Mr. Wallack's would. It did not, 
and the house was soon closed. Phelps went then to Bath for a 
time with Mrs. Warner and Anderson, and on his performance 
there of lago, the Bath Herald said : — 

“We cannot, we think, even though we be charged with 
indulging in fulsome adulation, too highly extol the matchless 
performance of Mr. Phelps as the double-faced lago. We ba^ 
seen many attempt this character, but never did we see it ^ 
inimitably sustained as on this occasion. It was not merely th^ 
the text was delivered with correctness and fluency, or that |bjis 
look and attitude were in perfect keeping with the 
was something even more, which we find it difficult to4escribe, 
but which many who were present could not, we think> lmt have 
been forcibly M^uck with. We mean the inimitable manil<ar in 
^hich he ide^fied himself with the character, so that from the 
very first moment he appeared on th6 stage, until his exit in 
' the last s(^ne, the illusion was so admirably kept up, that the 
spectator only saw before him the hypocritical, cold-blooded, 
and remorseless villain ; indeed, so strongly impressed was this 
idea upon the mind, that when Othello stabs %him, a feeling of 
delight (if we may so express ourselves) thrilled the bosoms of 
piany present. We have never ^eard more enthusiastic applause 
greet any actox than was so frequently showered upon Mr. 
Phelps, there being on more than one occasion three distinct 
counds.” 

.A^^r this engagement was concluded, he went a round of^the 
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principal provincial theatres during the winter, but was mostly 
at Liverpool for several weeks at a time, under the manage* 
ment of Mr. Malone Raymond at the Liver (Yandenhofif being 
at the Royal). He played Lear for one whole week together, and 
Macbeth likewise. He also acted Hotspur, Ford in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and for the last time in his life Romeo.^ 

The following criticism on his first appearance in Hamlet 
appeared in one of the morning papers : — 

Hatmareet Theatre. 

“ Last night Mr. Phelps, of whom we have already made favourable 
mention, appeared for the first time in the character of Hamlet — the 
■most arduous in the whole range of the drama, inasmuch as the royal 
iftid philosophic Dane is not only expected to exhibit in his own 
person ^ the glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ but to illustrate 
by his own example the rules which he has himself laid down for the 
players* especial observance. In these respects Mr. Phelps proved 
himself a skilful navigator, escaping both Scylla and Cha^ybdis, being 
never ‘ too tame,* or ever * o’erstepping the modesty of nature * in his 
delineation of the part, but fully sustaining by it the reputation which 
b^ had acquired by his previous performances. That he has maturely 
, ludied the character is evident, from the perfect ease and self-posses- 
^bn which his representation throughout evinced ; and if in some 
Ha/ses he did not quite carry out his conceptions, a repetition uf the 
p^ormance will enable him to do so, backed as the present was by 
general approbation of a well-filled house. The scenes in which 
^ mought him best were his first interview with the Ghost, in which 
there wereVsomo slight but natural deviations from the accustomed 
' practic!|;^f his predecessors ; in the play scene, in which he Teceived 
very gmt applause ; and lastly, in that with the grave-digger. The 
interne# in his mother’s closet was vrell conceived, yid, indeed) well 
acte^'but neither so powerfully or so effectively as w are persuaded 
he will make it nipon repq|)ition. In person, deportment, and action, 
Mr; Phelps will b^r comparison with any whom we have seen assume 
the royal Dane, and, like all of tliem, he seems in age to exceed the 
assigned limit.. His features are handsome and flexible ; his voice is 
of good quality, of various tone, and of considerable compass ; and, 
what is most remarkable, without being at all a copy of any, he 
occasionally reminds you, either in voice or feature, of Macready, 
Vandenhoff, Kean, &c.*' 

* I was present at this performance, and than the impassioned parts 
nothing could have been finer. He admitted himself he never could feel 
the love scenes, and preferred performing Mercutio, which was certainly 
one of his finest high Comedy parts, equal, I have been told by compe^nt 
judges, to Charles Kemble’s.— W. Id, P. 
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In the Theatrical Observer of September 15, 1837, appeared 
the following criticism on his first appearance in Othello : — 

Haymarket Theatre. 

“ The tragedy of Othello was acted at this theatre, last night, that 
Mr. Phelps might appear in another new character, that of the noble 
Moor. In speaking of his performance of this difficult part, we might 
observe that as in his previous efforts, there was much to admire, and 
but little to cavil at ; he is certainly an actor of considerable judgment, 
and the perfect ease and self-possession he displayed in his represent- 
lition of Othello, evinced that he had maturely studied the character. ^ 
lie discovered no new and unlooked-for excellences in the part (nor. 
did we expect lie would), but there were repeated bursts of feeling and 
energy, which were highly effective, and elicited great applause.** 

The two following, in which Mr. Phelps's name occurs, are 
examples of what provincial play-bills were half a century 
ago:— 

THEATRE ROYAL, YORK. 

Mr. Lutler respectfully informs the Public, that an arrangemeht'J 
having been entered into with the Trustees, the Theatre will 

Ue-Open on Monday Evening^ April 19, 1830, 

For the remainder of the usual Season, when will be perfomj^’ 
Addison*s admired Tragedy (not acted here for 25 years) of ' . 

CATO, 

THE ROMAN FATRIOT 

Cato ... Mr. Butler Syphas ?.. Mb. Hend^BSOe 

Lucius Mr. Hall Junius ... Mb. Dkarlovb 

Porcius Mr. Young Titus i? ... Mr. W. Remington 

Sempronins ... Mr. Robson Senators, Messrs. Wilson, Grieves, 

Marcius Mr. Shaw &c. — Soldiers, Citizens, &c. &c. 

Decius Mb. Andrews Marcia ' ... Miss Stanfield 

Juba Mr. Phelps Lucia ... Mrs. Angel 

A COMIC SONG, BY Mr. ANGEft. 

The whole to cou6lude with (2nd time) the admired Mclo-Drama of 

THE SOMNAMBULIST; 

OR, THE PHANTOM OF THE VILLAGE. 

"K. de Bosamberl^ Col. of Musketeere, Seigneur of Village ... Mb. Phslps. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, PRESTON. 

For tho benefit of Mr. PHELPS. 

On Monday Evening^ July 227icf, 1832, 

Will be performed the celebrated Play taken from Sir Walter 
Scott’s beautiful Romance called 

IVANHOE ; 

OR, THE JEW OF YORK! 

NORMANS. 

Lucas de Beaumanior (Grand Master of the Templars) ... Mr. Grainger 

Sir Brian de Bois Giiilbert Mr. Cullen 

Sir Reginald Front de Boeuf Mr. Maddooks 

Sir Maurice de Bracey ... Mr. Fisher Prior Aymer ... Mb. Reid 

Knights Templars, &c. &c. 

SAXONS. 

Cedric of Rotherwood Mb. Saunders— I vanhoe Mr. Watkins Burroughs 
j. Unknown Knight Mr. Bowks— W amba (Cedric’s Jester) Mr. IIuDSPEni 

'^’^^^rth (Cedric’s Swine-herd) Mb. Cooper 

Rowina (Ward to Cedric) Miss Cooper 

(a wild Saxon Woman) Mrs. Huggins 

Btgiva ... Mrs. Cooper Alicia ... Miss Duoan 

OUTLAWS. 

Robin Bond ... Mb. Penn Friar Tuck Mr. Grainger 

Midge the, Miller Mr. Phillips 

JEWS. 

Isaae^York ... •. Mr. Phelps 

Rebecca (his Daughter) ... Mrs. Watkins Burroughs 

A COMIC SONG BY Mb. HUDSPETH. 
PAS-DE-DEUX BY Miss DUGAN and Master SAUNDERS. 

To conclui?.e with the interesting Melo-Drama called 

THIS FALLS OF CLYDE: 

OB, THE GYFSIB’S HAUNT i 
Donald (a Scotch Piper) 


Mb. Phelps. 



HIS CAREER AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

1844 — 1845 . 

It was shortly after the close of his last eDgagement Q^t' Li^e^ 
pool, in the spring of 1844, that he conceived the idea^ iWith life 
friend Mrs. Warner, of becoming, jointly with Mr. T; L. Green- 
wood and her husband, lessee of the Theatre Royal, Sadl6i:’3 
Wells, which was opened under the management of Mrs. Warn^rl; 
and Mr. Phelps, the latter being stage manager, on the 
Monday of that year. 

^ Mr. Phelps now commenced his great life-work, which WM1 
continue for over eighteen years, and in these eighteen years'!^ 
put, as Tom Taylor said after his death, a whole life 
The following address was issued : — 

”Mrs. Warner and Mr, Phelps have embarked in 
ment and performance of Sadler’s Wells Theatre in Sift hope of 
eventually rendering it what a theatre ought to be — a place for 
justly representing the works of our great <^matiq po^**. This 
undertaking is commenced at a time when the stages which have» 
been exclusively called ‘ National ’ are closed, or devoted to very 
diflTerent objects from that of presenting fhe real drama of 
England, and when the law has placed all theatres upon an 
equal footing of security and respectability, leaving no difference 
except in the object and conduct of the management. These 
circumstances justify the notion that each separate division of 
our immense metropolis, with its 2,000,000 of inhabitants, may 
its own well-conducted theatre within a reasonable distance 
t homes of its patrons. 

the North of London, they offer an entertainment selected 
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from the first stock drama in the world, reinforced by such 
novelties as can be procured by diligence and liberality, intend- 
ing that the qftality of their novelties will constantly improve, 
as time will be given to procure and prepare them; and a 
company of acknowledged talent, playing such characters as 
they must be called upon to sustain at Drury Lane and Covent 
Qai^en, were those houses now devoted to the drama. 


The attractions are placed in a theatre where all can see and 
hear .at a price fairly within the habitual means of all. 

" They commence under the disadvantage of very short prepar- 
ation, and they are aware that some errors and deficiencies a^e 


inseparable from such a circumstance; they trust that their 
liiMmes .are a sufficient guarantee for the honest endeavour to 
i^jServe further patronage, and they promise that the trust of 
the public aixd its encouragement shall be met by continual zeal 
and liberality, increasing constantly with the means of showing 
it. " They will endeavour to confirm what may be found saM> 
supply what may be at first deficient, and above all, 
the entertainments to meet the good taste of the audience. 


S Manager, Mr. Phelps ; Acting Manager, Mr. T, L. Green- 
Treasurer, Mr. Warner.” 

3 opening performance was Macbeth, thus cast in the 


prmcipal characters : — 

... 

Banaub 

••• 

SSward ... 

]^y Macbeth 
^ecate ... 

The three Witches . . . 

First and Sectmd 1 
Singing Witches j 


... Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. E'. Lacey. 

. . . Mr. H. Marston. 

Mr. Aldridge. 

... Mr. Graham. 

Mrs. Warner. 

... Mr. Clement White. 
Mr. Forman, 

Mr. Wilson, and 
Mr. Morelli. 
f Miss Lebatt, and 
\ Miss Emma Harding. 


In the course of the evening an occasional address written b^ 
Thomas James Serle was spoken by Mrs. Warner. 

The theatre was crammed to suffocation, and the foiled 
notice appeared in the ^thenmum : — ’ 
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“ The announcement that we made last week will sufficiently 
explain the unwonted circumstance of our noticing either the 
' doings or pretences ’ of this almost forgotterf theatre. The 
altered state of the law permits now the legal performance of 
the five-act drama everywhere, so that the distinction between 
major and minor is legally abolished, and, to quote the bills, 

‘ has placed all theatres upon an equal footing of security and 
respectability, leaving no difference, except in the object and 
conduct of the managements.’ Law, therefore, has done what 
law could do, and that is, in the present instance, undone all 
that it had previously done. Law is needed to explain and 
repeal law; and for the latter purpose is especially needed 
where monopoly affects the progress of art. There is a relation,! 
however, in the present subject which law cannot touch. 

“Society may have outgrown the drama — and by many it is 
suspected that such is actually the case in England. The last 
accounts from America also say, that although Mr. Macready 
is playing to crowded audiences at the Park Theatre, they are 
not fashionable ones. It is something that there crowdtd 
audiences, though nut fashionable, are possible. Here, on^tih#; 
contrary, all classes have long ceased to crowd the theatre to, 
witness the legitimate drama. Opera and ballet still have th^r 
votaries, and Mr. Bunn has this week received a testimonial, afi 
it. is called, for revivifying Old Drury by their means ^.and nqw 
that Old Drury lias in effect no exclusive patent, the proprietoifs 
have a right to make it profitable by any and every legal and 
moral means. ^ ^ 

“ Not alone Old Drury, however, but every other theatre more 
or less connected with the West End of London has pursued 
^he same course, and the receipts have proved that the managers 
were right in doing so. The present time, then, declares against 
Shakespeare and legitimists; .nevertheless, there is always some- 
where an outlying portion of the populatioTj to which amuse- 
ments, voted vulgar or obsolete by the more refined, are yet the 
best they can afford or enjoy. A lord’s cast-off clothes will 
make a gentleman of the Sunday operative. Among 2,000,000 
of inhabitants the metropolis must have somewhere a population 
too remote, by reason either of condition or situation, from 
fashiomiJi>)e iafluences to be entitled to despise ‘the tfuder 
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sports’ in which our fathers delighted. It had been frequently 
suspected that the neighbourhood of Islington and Pentonville 
contained many such old-fashioned people, from the fact of the 
theatre there being always profitably conducted, and sometimes 
succeeding with the Shakespearean drama, even when under legal 
interdict. But the locale was despised by liigh caste actors, as 
well as high caste admirers. Destiny has at length found there 
the only theatre in which the persecuted drama could find 
refuge ; and Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps — two among the best 
tragic performers now in London — have been glad to make it 
their asylum. 

“ On Monday last they produced Macbeth, with new s ^mery, 

- tod got it up certainly in a style which elicited audible ex- 
clamations of astonishment from the usual visitors in the boxes. 
Such, too, was the curiosity excited, that it was necessary to pile 
up elevated forms in the lobbies for the literally overflowing 
todience, where, we conjecture, they could see little and hear 
less. • Mrs. Warner enacted the part of Lady Macbeth with 
'great care and force. Mr. Phelps we have never seen before in 
and it was certainly the ablest performance in which 
hi^' bas yet exhibited. Since Edmund Kean’s wc have seen 
nothing better for vigour and vivid effect. It is essentially, 
distinct from, and stands in contrast with Mr. Macready^s, 
which, bSwever fine and classical in its conception, is but too 
obviously open to the Scotch sneer of presenting ‘a very 
respecti^^ gentleman in considerable difficulties,’ so studied is 
it in Its parts, and#subdued into commonplace by too much 
artifice}’ fretfulness, moreover, substituting hign passion in the 
fifth aict. The straightforward and right earnest energy of Mr. 
Phelps’s acting, on the contrary, made all present contemplate 
the business as one of seriousness and reality ; while the occa- 
sional pathos of his declamation thrilled the heart within many 
a rude bosom with, unwonted emotion. The spectators were 
visibly agitated, and incapable of resisting the impulse.” 

Macbeth was acted for an entire week. On the * following 
Monday, 3rd June, Othello was produced, and also acted for a 
week with the same success : Phelps being the Moor ; Henry 
Marston, lago; Hudson, Cassio; and John Webster, Boderigo. 
Miss Oooper was Desdemona, and Mrs. Warner played Ikti^Ua. 
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Monday, 10th June, The Stranger was acted, Phelps playing 
the Stranger (ever a fine performance with him), and Mrs. 
Warner Mrs. Haller. ^ 

Thursday, 13th June, The Jealous Wife. Mr. Oakley, Mr. 
Phelps; Major Oakley, Henry Marston; and Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. 
Warner. 

On the 17th June he played Werner for the first time in 
London, and with great success. Further on will be found 
several criticisms on his performance of this character, in which 
he rivalled Macready in the opinion of most play-goers, notwith- 
standing it was one in which his predecessor particularly shone. 
Th^^ was also played for an entire week. 

On 24th June he appeared, for the first time since his first,, 
appearance at the Haymarket, in the character of Shylock'/ 
H. Marston playing Bassanio, and Hudson, Gratiano; Mrs. 
Warner again appearing as Portia. 

On 27th June The School for Scandal was produced, and he 
played Sir Peter Teazle for the first time in London, Marston 
playing Joseph Surface, and Hudson, Charles; Mrs. Warner, 
Lady Teazle. 

On ist July he produced and acted Virginius, Hudson plkyiftg ' 
Icilius, and Marston, Dentatus ; Miss Cooper, Virginia. 

On 18th July he did The Rivals, playing Sir Anthony Absolute, 
also for the first time ia London ; and on 29th July for the first 
time Hamlet, he himself being Hamlet; .Marston^i^Cthe Ghost; 
George Bennett, the King; A. Vounge, Poloniua; .and Mrs. 
Warner, the Queen. 

On August 9 -;h The Wife, by Sheridan Knowles, was pteduced, . 
He played Julian St. Pierre; Marstcm, Leonardo Gonzago; and 
George Bennett, Ferrado Gonzago ; Mrs. Warner, Mariana. 

On the 21st August lie acted, for the first time, Macready's. 
great character of Melantius in The Bridal, which was them and 
ever after one of his very finest perform^ces. Mrs. Warner 
was Evadne ; Miss Cooper, Aspatia ; and Marston, Amintor. 

On 19th September he acted Sir Giles Overreach in A New 
Way, to Pay Old Debts, for the. first time under his own manage- 
ment. Marston was Welborn, and A. Younge, Marrall ; Margaret, 
Miss Copper. 

On 30th September he produced King John, he himself 
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playing John; George Bennett, Hubert; Marston, Faulcon- 
bridge ; Mrs. Constance. 

On 30th October he produced Massinger’s City Madam, and 
played Luke Frugal for the first time, Mrs. Warner playing 
Lady Frugal. 

13th November, Bulwer Lytton’s play of The Lady of 
Lyons, Phelps appeariQg as Claude Melnotte, a character 
that, in the course of a few years, he performed for over 
one hundred nights. 

On 15th November, The Wonder, he playing Don Felix; 
Jane Mordaunt, Mrs. Nisbett s sister, being the Donna Yiolante. 

On 30th January, 1845, he brought out a new play by f. J. 

'^Serle, entitled The Priest s Daughter, in which he himself, 
Marston, and Mrs. Warner performed the principal characters. 

On 20th February he produced for the first time Richard IIL^ 
and from the text of Shakespeare in lieu of the Colley Cibber 
edition, which had so long held poscfission of the stage. He 
played Richard; Marston, Clarence; George Bennett, Buck- 
ingham; John Webster, Richmond; and Mrs. Warner, Queen 


^^rgaret. 

5 On 27tJ^^arch he played for his own* benefit Rover in Wild 
Nicholas Flam in Buckstone’s comedy, of that 

I • 

• On April he acted Frank Heartall in The Soldier’s 
Daught^^and Nicholas Flam for Mr. Greenwoods benefit;' and 
on th.C.7th he acted Sir Edward Mortimur in The Iron Chest>'. 


and ol^'lOth of ^rntfmonth, for the first time, Cardinal Wolsey 
' for J^e benefit of Mrs. Warner, -she herself playing Queen 
Eat^^lrine. • 


Thus closed his first season of management. The theatre 
• had been open for two hundred and sixty-two nights, com- 
mencing 27th May, 1844, and closing on 10th Aprii, 1845. 
Ninety-seven pieces had been represented,* viz; twenty-six first 
.pieces and seventy-one after pieces. Eight pieces haiT been 
Shakespeare’s. 


« ♦ The Bridal was played thirty nights ; Hamlet, thirty-three nights ; 
Lady of Lyons, thirty-six nights ; Richard III., twenty-four nights ; City 
Madam, sixteen nights ; King John, eighteen nights ; Othello, 'ten nights ; 
Macbeth, fourteen nights. 
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Annexed are a few of tho criticisms wliicJi have been pre- 
served on his acting of some of the foregoing^ characters, as 
well as on his productions of the several plays as a manager. 

On The City Madam, Jonas Levy, in Lloyd's Wecldy Newspaper^ 
said 

. ‘‘ Massinger’s play of The City Madam has been produced at ihia 
theatre. It was originally ])rodiiced at the Blackfriars about lo32, 
and .was revived for the third or fourth "time in 1814, under the 
title of Eiches, or Wife and Mother, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
extraordinary powers of Kean in the character of Luke ; but it wd-s 
played for a few nights only. Eiches has been played once or twice 
since that period, Mr. Macrcady susfcuning tho principal characte.r^ 
but he failed to create any great impression ; and nowtlie management ; 
of 3adlcr*s Wells have produced not Eiches, but Tho City Madam,' 
and it must be confessed that whoever may be the adapW,, has 
shown considerable taste anti judgment* in what he lias do^e; Sfnfl&oe 
it to say, that the principal character, Luke, is not a natural one ; he 
is more of a mask than a human being. Kis hypocrisy and cringing 
servility arc carried to a point at which they disgust ; everything 
manly is so completely'eft'aced in him that the interest of the author 
is lost. Mr. Phelps’s performance of the part was excellent ; he gave 
it an effect thaVAid not belong to it, and raised it to assume an impOT^ 
ance which ity/carcely merited. Some of his transitions were as happy 
and as stri^^g as we ev^ witnessed in any stage performance ; 
crawling, Jlbjoct spirit and tho soft fellow-feeling of tho humble 
petition<y were ably given. His delighted, dream-like amazemenf', 
when informed of Sir John’s death, and that he had left him the 
whole of liis fortune, was remarkably fine and his trium]||t on find- • 
iug Lady Krugal and her daughters entirely in his ]^wer was 
magnificent.” 

The Times said ; — 

“ Phelps, who played Luke, :?hines in masculine pathos. "No one 
can better convey the notion of a stem, rugged natute broken unwill- 
ingly into grief. Tho most orthodox venerator of original texts 
would scarcely fail to ho moved at the genuine affection with which 
he embraced his niece ; and the character generally was exceedingly 
well played. His reading is that of one who has carefully and judi- 
ciously studied the hearing of his words. His intercession for the poor 
debtors before his brother, Sir John Fragal, was an excellent specimen 
of eloquence. The house was quite full, and the audience was such 
an one as a dramatist ought to delight in. The hearty applause which 
followed the conclusion showed that they had heartily appreciated all 
they had heard and seen. There seems to be no doubt that the 
experiment of planting the poetical drama in the Korth of London haa 
proved perfectly successful** 
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On Hamlet the WejMy Dispatch : — 

“ The arduous part of tho Prince was sustained by Mr. Phelps, who 
strongly gave indication tliat he liad not undertaken the task without 
a deep appreciation of tho character. In several scenes he evinced 
great judgment, and made several successful points that excited general 
admiration. Hamlet’s interview with Horatio, previously to the mock 
})lay, was full of interest and correct discrimination ; — the anguish of 
inina under the consideration that he was destined by ‘ a voice from the 
tomb' to fulfil a deed of revenge was well conveyed, and tho great 
soliloquy terminating in these words, ’ 

’ ‘The play’s the thing 

• ^ ' Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king ! * 

denoted Mr. Phelps’s intimate knowledge of Hamlet’s characteip; Great 
phergy'was also displayed in the remarkable ebullition of feeling that 
takes place ^after the discovery of the Kiia/s guilt ; in short, so admir- 
ably whs this conceived, that Mr. Phelps in his acting gave to us the 
time meaning of the poet, it being in this part of the drama where a 
waywardness of thought has led many to the suspicion that the mind 
of Hamlet was unhinged — in fact, that he is described by Shakesptiare, 
here and throughout, as labouring under something more than a feigned 
insanity. The play is altogether well got up, the scenery is superb 
and finely adapted. The house was crowded, and never did wo witness 
a|j audience where intensity of feeling so universally prevailed. Wo 
understand that this noble tragedy will be performed twmc or tlirice 
for- some time to come,” 

On King John the same paper said : — 

King John has been produced with much effect, and great credit 
is due ta.the manager for the excellent manner in which it is put on 
the the accuracy of costume, and the cast of the different parts. 
Mr. Phelps’s conception and acting in the character of King John 
deserve the highest prf^e.” 

The Critic (newspaper) : — 

“ Of Phelps W€f have always entertained the very highest opinion. 
He has more real genim in him than any actor of our time, and it is 
now making itself manifest. He was kept down by the overbearing 
power of Macready ; but not disadvantageously, for all the while ho 
was gathering strength and acquiring a mastery of his high art, the 
fi^uits of whicli ore now ripening. A small theatre is the true test of 
an actor’s genius. Tricks won’t do there, all must be genuine ; and 
therefore it is that really great actors afe always greatest and tho most 
enjoyable where they are the centre upon which eye and ear are 
ahsotbed, unattracted by aught about them. It gives us pleasure to 
see our favourite not only asserting his genius, but finding it acknow- 
ledge^ and while we tender him every good wish, we venture to 
entreat him to continue to study as he has hitherto done, and to be 
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content with nothing less than the station that is certainly within" his 
xeacL * The last play produced at this theatre is King John, and it 
has been brought out with a magniliceiice that woidd have done no 
discredit to Drury Lane. Phelps's personation of the monarch is 
extremely tine, but he must beware lest he unconsciously act Macready^s 
instead of his owti conception of the character. Mrs. Warner's Constance 
is magnificent It is scarcely necessary to add an earnest recommend*^ 
ation to all lovers of the drama to enjoy the treat of a visit to Sadler's 
Wells. It is ample reward for a ride of any distance; we trust, 
4io#ever, that it being now i)roved not only tliat there is genius to 
embody the British drama, but an audience to appreciate it, they to 
whom belongs the merit of having elicited the talent and the good taste 
that were declared to bo departed, will remove to some theatre more 
central, ^ut not much larger, where they may hope, not in vain, nightly 
to gather round them the intellect of this metropolis." 

The Observer : — 


** There seems but a poor chance of Macrcady returning to the 
metropolis as an actor, unless, as was suggested some months ago, he 
again take upon himself the management of Covent Garden Theatre; 
end in the ^ usurping some of his 

gr^t parti, eUg/and appkuse public 

patouage.ar^ success, as to lead 

lusipiificaPt* ^ heartily glad^Sl^*** “ for which 

givou him credit have thus , to display Aem- 

sehes, ^ j ^ erhaps they never would have haJ^ if he haef not em- 
harxeiy , jn an experiment which could only ^vo 

hv ih'j e,:ertiou of extraov-linary ability by both. A» tong 
uv %y can'eoutinue to attract such Jiousca as at prewnt rewart their 
^ jours, they need look for no other professional employment* 

The John Bull : — ^ 

‘‘We feel conscious that the excellent comi»ny n^ow esta^died at 
this theatre have not received from ns, nor indeed from the prew 
generally, the degree of attention to which entiflrt 

Through the sagacity with which Mr. Phelps and Mrs. Waraer duh 
cemed the probable success of an enterprise which most people 
regarded as hopeless, and through the energy and talent with which 
they have prosecuted it, they have achieved comnlete, suhstential, and, 
to ^ appearance, permanent success, ^oy ha^e converted a plara 
x)f entet^ment, in a remote part of London, which formerly WM 
dedicated to spectacle and buffoonery, and in our day had derived ite 
renown solely from the exploits (wonderful in their way) of Gnm^di 
the clown, into a home for the Tragic Muse— a home, too, not unworthy 
of her elected os she has been from the gorgeous i^lMes.yhich she 
once liicipied. They have confirmed and iUustrated the truth of an 
observation frequently made, that the respectable portion oi the 
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middle class of society form the most serious, the most attentive, and 
moat strongly interested audience of a lofty and classical diamatic per- 
formance. And last, though not least, they are raising the moral tone 
of the stage, by showing that the audiences of the small theatres do not 
require to be attracted by monstrous melodramas. For what they have 
done, and are doing, Mr. Phelps and Mrs. Warner well deserve the 
support of the public ; and we are gratified to see that they receive it. 

“ Since the commencement of the season this company have acted 
several of the best plays of Shakespeare, particularly Hamlet and 
King John ; they have revived Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedy, Tlfe 
Bridal, with an effect equal to that which it produced at the Hay- 
market, Mrs. Warner (as before) playing the part of Evadne, and Mr. 
Phelps the character formerly sustained by Macready ; they have like- 
wise revived Massinger's powerful play The City Madam, whi^h*, ttpder 
the title of Riches, was first made known to the modern public by 
Kean ; and lastly, they have now produced the best of Bulwer's playi^^ . 
The Lady of Lyons. In the revival of The City Madam; a change is 
made in 4ihe denouement^ which, we think, is injudicious as well as 
uncalled for. The sudden revolution in the character of Luke strikes 
us as .forced and unnatural. The play, however, is admirably acted, 
and produces a great effect. Mrs. Warner's Lady Frugal is a pqjp* 
formance of very considerable merit. The conception of the charac- 
ter is just and ably executed. Her transition from the jif.ugbty, 
iinperious woman to the humble and abject suppliant is beautiful, 

. aiid evinces the skill of a consummate actress. Phelps's Luke, too, is 
idccellent both in conception and execution. Tie i.,, however, occa- 
sio^ally a little too violent, differing in this resp'*.ct from Ken-n's 
performance of the part, who produced Ms most terrible effects by the 
expr^sion of deep and concentrated passion. 

“ Ilk speaking of The Lady of Lyons as the best of Bulwer's plays, we 
do not imply admiration of his dramatic genius. Its subject is 
borro^od from several sources, particularly The Honeymoon; and it 
has share, of the fhthor's characteristic faults of affectation and 
mannerism. Nevertheless, on the stage it is both entertaining and 
inter^ting, and in the two principal characters — the proud beauty and 
her impassioned lover — it affords great scope for histrionic talent. 
Both these characters were very finely performed by Mrs. Warner and 
Mr. Phelps ; and the powem of the performers were evinced by the 
deep impression they made on the audience. The effect of this play 
(and the remark may be extended to all the plays represented at this 
theatre) is much increased by the general quality of the performance. 
The company does not (like many others) consist of a star or two and 
a heap of rubbish ; but its members are adequate to the parts allotted 
to them, and perform them with intelligence and verisimilitude. On 
Wednesday evening, when we saw The Lady of Lyons, the theatre, 
notwithstanding the state of the weather, was crowded in every part ; 
and 4)his, we understand, is generally the case." 
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On Richard III. the AVivs of the World said : — 

** The name of Shakespeare lias lost none of its attraction. If any 
doubt remained, it must have been removed hy the sight of the vast 
audience collected on Thursday night to witness the re].)resentation 
of King Richard III., ‘ with the restoration of the original text.’ 
From the proscenium to the hack wall there was a R(*a of human faces, 
the very backs of the box lobbies being lined with seats for the 
accommodation of the spectators, and every nook and comer from 
which a glimpse of the stage could be seen, occupied by anxious 
visitors. It was a gratifying sight to behold so miioh interest taken 
in the restoration of a great dramatic work, for it disproves the foolish 
notion that the public taste for exalted productions of art is dead, or 
perverted ; and it also must have been cheering to the manager, who 
had been unsparing in the exercise of his talents, his industry, and 
his capital in the production of the play; having an enduring faith 
in the power of Shakespeare’s genius. The jilay has been placed on 
the stage with remarkable care and attention ; the records of antiquity 
appear to have been searched for authorities in costume, scenery, and 
manners ; and while the stage arrangenic.its are wis'^ly kept subordinate 
to the play itself, they yet constitute an adinira})le representation of 
the habits and customs in Court life and City life of the time. Cheap- 
side, with a view of which the play opens, the ancient palace architec- 
ture, the ToAver, and Raynard’s Castle, with approach of London's 
Mayor by water, are extremely picturesque scenes ; and the last act 
presents a succession of etfects, striking not less by their natural 
simplicity than by their dramatic excellence. Instead of the continual 
changing of scerx and running about of parties, first to one tune and 
then to anuuher, wind Las hitherto been the practice according to this* 
directions of Cibber, and which has alw^ays brought to our mind the . 
rival booths at a fair, the action takes place as it has been described by 
Shakespeare. Richmond is observed imirching onward with Ills army ; 
and then wo are carried to Bosworth Field, wh^re the tent is literally 
set up in the presencf. of the audience. On the other side of the brook 
that divided the contending armies Richmond's tent is then raised, 
ind the constant movement of leaders of the two forces, the variety 
of costumes and banners, and the earnestness of every actor employed, 
constitute a picture of remarkable perfection. Night having closed in 
with a kind of dioramic effect, two cressets are planted at the enti^ce 
of Richard's tent, which throw a faint light over the forepart of the 
scene ; whilst in the background the ghosts of Clarence, Lady Anne, 
the Princes, and Buckingliam <are advanced between the two tents by 
5ome ingenious process, but so far only as to be dimly visible to the 
audience; this partial obscurity, and the deep stillness that is pre-. 
served on the stage^, just allow the imagination to play without over- 
gxciting it ; and the effect is exte^mely good. The dawn oi morning 
is accompanied with the distant hum of preparation, then the faint roll 
of drums ii| heard mingling with the bugle call, and increasing* with 
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the impatience of the troops. The fight and final struggle of Richard 
and Richmond were represented so vividly and impressively, that at 
the fall of Richard the conclusion of the piece was delayed by the 
continued shouts of the audience. 

“ The Richard III. of Shakespeare is a different play to the Richard 
III. which (honoured with the name of Shakespeare) has for many 
years held possession of the stage. The argument that has prevailed 
in favour of Colley Cibber’s version is, that Shakespeare’s play is 
undramatic. "Whether this argument be good or not is for the public 
now to determine. They have the original text, with, such alterations 
only as were necessary either to reduce the play within acting length', 
or obviate some otherwise insunnountable difficulty. We refer to the 
second act. In lieu of two scenes with the Duchess of York and the 
children of Clarence in one place, and with the child of Edward in 
another, and a third scene with some citizens, the subject of their 
discourse is worked into a conference between Gloster, Buckinghaih, 
and Hastings, &c., after King Edward is carried out dying ; when 
Gloster sounds his doubtful friends as to the probability of their 
assisting him in his attempt to obtain the crown. A scene after the 
retirement of Edward, and the reappearance of the Queen lamenting 
his death, was necessary ; and it is a matter for discussion whether 
the scene thus anjingcd has been conceived in a becoming spirit, and 
executed with duo reverence for the great author. The whole of the 
language employed being adapted from other parts of the play, may 
be urged in its favour. This is the only alteration of great importance ; 
in other places compression only is observed, ■s^^ith occasionally the 
introduction of a few lines (Shakespeare’s) to conclude an act or make 
a graceful exit. 

/ •**The acting was good throughout, extraordinary pajns having 
evidently been taken to impress upon actors of even the smallest parts 
the necessity for careful action ; by s^ch means an even tone and 
charaotOT were secured*. Mr. Phelps’s conception of the part of Gloster 
is in^iWeordance with tb# text,— he does not mako the King’s brother 
a coatee and brawling assassin, shouting his thoughts at street comers, 
and throwing himself into galvanistic fits when under more than 
ordinary excitement. He embodies the subtle, bold, designing viUain, 
whose friumphs are won as much by artifice as fraud. The scene with 
Eady Anne (impressively played by Miss Jane Mordaiint), the Council 
scene, where he denounces Hastings, the sounding of Buckingham as 
to the murder of the^ princes, the engagement of Tyrrell to do the 
bloody work, and the whole of the fifth act, were marked by tlie actor’s 
discrimination and power. The death-struggle was terrific. Mrs. 
Warner’s tragic powers are well adapted for the character of Queen 
Margaret, and tlie impression which this able actress made in the 
delivery of its tremendous passion was great. King Edward was 
represented by Mr. Ward with good sense and propriety. Clarence^. 
found, an able representative in Mr. H. Marston, and George Bennett 
was good in Buckingham.” 
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On The Bridal tlie Morning Sun said : — 

“ The legitimate drama, like persons in a decline, seems to have been 
quite renovated by a return to a locality in wliich it was nurtured 
during the days of its youthful vigour; and Sadlcr^s Wells, under the 
management of Phelps ami ^Trs. Warner in the days of Queen Victoria, 
bids fair to rival what the Fortune Theatre (situated in the same 
district) was in the days of Queen Elizabeth, under the management 
of Philip Henslowe and Edward Alleyne. Night after night is Sadler’s 
Wells crowded by a most respectable and highly attentive audience, 
to witness the masterpieces of Shakespeare and our glorious dramatists, 
performed as they can now be performed at no other theatre in London, 
Since the commencement of the season the company has numbered 
^amongst its members Phelps, Mrs. Warner, Miss Cooper, Marston, 
Hudson, and John Webster, and more recently George Bennett has 
joined them, and Sadler’s Wells can now boast of the most complete 
tragedy company that could, by possibility, at the present moment bo 
assembled within the walls of any metropolitan theatre. The audience 
part of the theatre lias been newly fitted up, and the arrangements for 
the accommodation of the visitors to the boxes, which are under the 
superintendence of our old friend Notter, are admirable. The tragedy 
of The Bridal, which was performed some few years since at Co vent 
Garden, was produced here last evening with the^nost brillrant and 
most deserved success. It is an adaptation by Sheridan Knowles of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy. This play, one of the most 
powerful and poetical conceptions that ever was penned, and which is 
inferior only to the creations of Shakespeare, was laid aside at the 
"Restoration, because it was considered to smack somewhat too strongly 
of disloyalty ; and Waller, who adapted it to the stage, attemiMt^^4rO 
. render it fit for representation by altering the denouement^ and making 
the king repent, instead of fading by the hand of Evadne. But "the 
graceful but fee ole Waller was no match for the masculine Tigour of 
Beaumbnt, who is generally considered to have had the principtd hand 
in writing this tragedy. They were as ill-aSorted as Amintor and 
Evadne. Waller’s alterations were soon forgotten, and the tragedy 
again ceased to be an acting play. About four years since it was 
revived by Macready. who intrusted Sheridan Knowles with the task 
of adapting it for representation. The task could not have bee^ 
confided to fitter hands. Possessing the same heartiness of feeling, the 
same vigour of thought, the same vein of j)oetry as Beaumont himself, 
Knowles set about his labour of love — for him it must have 

been a labour of love — in the true spirit : he has cut out a great deal 
which would not be tolerated on the stage in these days, and has added 
three scenes, but so thoroughly has he been imbued with Beaumont’s 
spirit, and so artistically •has he introduced his new matter, that a 
spectator who had never read the original would "be puzzled to discover 
where the alterations had been made. The cast last night was very 
strong. We had Bhelps as Melantius, Marston as Amintor, G. Btnnett 
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as the Kinpf, Mrs. Warner as Evadne, and Miss Cooper as Aspatia. 
Phelps, as Melantins, looked and acted the honourable, high-minded, 
courageous, but injured soldier to the life. There was an intensity in 
his acting in the scene with Amintor, in which the latter discloses to 
him the cause of his sorrow, that told most effectively ; and in the 
scene with Evadne, in which he tiixes her with her guilt, and makes 
her swear to be revenged, he was quite appalling. We know of no 
lady on the stage who could have personated the haughty Evadne so 
to the life as Mrs. Warner did. In the scenes with Melantius she was 
magnificent. We never saw Marston to greater advantage than in the 
character of Amintor. He seems to have made this line of character 
completely his own. George Bennett, as the King, did that which he 
has so often done before — made a second-rate character of first-rate 
importance by his excellent acting. Miss Cooper had but little to dh aa- 
Aspatia, but that little was performed beautifully. Take it altogether, 
we know not when we have seen a tragedy acted so admirably as a 
whole — there was not a weak point in it. The costumes were magnifi- 
cent and appropriate, and the play altogether was put upon the stage 
with the greatest attention. The applause was enthusiastic at the fall 
of the curtain, and Phelps and Mrs. Warner were called for and 
received with the customary honours. The house was crowded to 
suffocation in every part.” 


1845-1846. 

The second season commenced on 12th May, 1845, with 
vHeury 'Till., in which Phelps played Cardinal Wolsey ; G. 
benttett, the King; Marston, Buckingham; A, Younge, Lord 
Sands; and Mrs. Warner, Queen Katharine. 

Qjti. 15th Every Qjie has his Fault was acted, with Marston 
and Mrs. Warner in the principal characters. 

On 19th William Tell was done, Phelps playing the hero, a 
performance in which he always shone ; Marston, Michael ; and 
G. Bennett, Gessler ; Mrs. Warner playing Tells Wife. 

On 21st of the same month he produced a new play by Mr. 
Sullivan, called The King’s Friend, in which he played Henry 
IV., King of France, and Marston the Marquis de Rosny, Mrs. 
Warner and Miss Cooper playing the Ladies. This piece was to 
have been produced in 1840 at the Haymarket, when Wai- 
lack was to have played the King and Phelps the Minister, whicK 
he ought to have done on this occasion, as he would have made 
more of that character than^iMarston did, and would have assured 
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the play a longer run, as was generally thought. He did it, 
however, to satisfy the author, who thought Marston could not 
act the King, which, in our opinion, was a mistake. It was 
nevertheless successful, and went well with the audience. 

On 2nd June another new play, called The Florentines, was 
produced, which was also successful, but does not call for any 
very particular remark. 

On 18th June he first produced Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 
play of Kichelieu, and acted the character of Richelieu for tho 
first time, which also then and ever after was one of his very 
finest performances. He must have played it several hundred 
nights from first to last. Marston was De Mauprat ; G. Bennett, 
Baradas ; S. Buckingham, De Beringhen ; A. Younge, Joseph ; 
and Mrs. Warner, Julie. 

On 10th July Knowles’s play of Love was produced, with 
Marston, G. Bennett, Mrs. Warner, and Miss Cooper in the 
principal characters. 

On 2lst July he acted the character of the Gamester (a great 
part of Garrick’s), in which he w'as then and ever after very 
great, and superior, in our opinion, to Macready. G. Bennett 
was Stukely ; ilarston, Lewson : and Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Beveriy. 
^ On 24th O'diello was done again, for the first time this season. 
How great he was in this character the various 
extending over his entire life, from pens of the . ablest’ 
dramatic critics 6f his time, amply testify. Marston played lago 
with him oftener than any other actor. 

On 31st he again played Werner; and oa 4tb August, fon^the 
first time under his own management, Jaffier in Venice Preserved, 
Marston playing Pierre, and Mis. Warner, Belvidera. 

On 18rh Macbeth was p^^cduced, for the first time this season, 
with the same cast as last year. 

On 27th August he placed on the stage, also for the first time, 
Massinger’s play of The Fatal Dowry. He acted Romont (a fine 
performance); Marston, Charalois; G. Bennett, Rochfort; and 
Miss Cooper, Beaumelle. 

On 18th September Isabella was acted, with Mrs. Warner, G 
Bennett, and jli. Marston as Isabella, Don Carlos, and Biron. 

On 29th September Hamlet was acted,, for the first time this 
season, with same cast aaJ>efore. 
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On 9th October Pizarro was produced. He played Rolla for 
the first time at this tlieatre; Marston, Alonzo; Q. Bennett, 
Pizarro; Mrs. Warner, Elvira; and Miss Cooper, Cora. 

On the 2r3rd The Bridal again done. Cast as before. 

Shakespeare^s Lear — from the original text — was produced 
on 5th November, he playing Lear; Marston, Edgar; G. 
Bennett, Edmund; A. Younge, Kent; H. Mellon, Gloster; 
Scharf, the Fool ; and Miss Cooper, Cordelia. • 

On 10th Sheill’s Evadne was acted, to give him relief, G, ■ 
Bennett, Marston, and Mrs. Warner in the principal characters. 

On 19th Shakespeare’s Winters Tale was produced for the 
first time. He acted Leontes ; G. Bennett, Antigonus ; Marston, 
Florizel; A. Younge, Autolycus; Mrs. Warner, Hermione; Miss 
Cooper, Perdita ; and Mrs. H. Marston, Paulina. 

On 28th November Douglas was played, Miss Cooper performing 
Douglas ; Marston, Glenalvon ; and Mrs. Warner, Lady Randolph. 

On 4th February, 1846, The Lady of Lyons was acted, for the 
first time this season. Cast as last year. 

On 23rd Virginius was also acted, for the first time this 
season, and had a good run. 

On 9th March Bulwer Lytton’s Money was produced for the 
first time at this theatre, with a cast in many respects bettei® 
than at its original production at the Hayrnarket in 1840. He 
himself played Alfred Evelyn much finer, as many thought, 
than^Hacready did. George Bennett played btout, an inimit- 
able piece of acting, and far beyond the performance of David 
Re^j^the original ; IVH^llon played Graves, certainly bettci thr n 
Benjamin Webster; Dudley Smooth was played by Marston, 
infinitely superior to Vrench (then an old man). Mr'^. Marston 
was La4y Franklin; Miss Cooper, Georgina Vesey; and Mrs. 
W'amer, Clara Douglas — the two first quite equal to the originals, 
Mrs. Glover and Miss P. Horton, the latter not quite so good as 
Helen Faucit. ^ * 

On 16th March he produced Jane Shorq, playing Hastings ; 
G. Bennett, Gloucester; and Marston, Dumont; Miss Cooper, 
■Jane Shore; and Mrs. Warner, Alicia. 

. The theatre closed for the second season on 5th May, with 
Julius Csesar for his benefit, and had been open two hundred 
an^ ninety-six nights. The^ principaljpieces produced dicing 
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the season were Richelieu, The Fatal Dowry, King Lear, and 
A Winter’s Tale, on which we submit the following criticisms. 

The Tiroes said : — 

“ Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s play of Richelieu, or the Conspiracy, 
has been produced here, and in a manner which reflects inflnite credit 
on the management, as well as the company to which the play is 
intrusted. Mr. Phelps’s impersonation of the old Cardinal is a very 
complete, masterly performance, full of power and intelligence. The 
mixture of craft, indomitable energy, and dauntless courage, tempered 
with a sort of bonhomie^ with which the author has invested the 
character of Richelieu, could not find a more perfect interpreter than 
in Mr. Phelps, whose rugged but significant style fits itself naturally 
to the part. The vivid and sententious language, strongly dashed 
with the irony of world knowledge, with which the character opens, 
was delivered with caustic vigour and well-turned pointedness, the 
keen, piercing glance and authoritative manner of the old statesman 
being admirably preserved. In th6 latter part of the play, where, 
disgraced, he still preserves his lion-like energy, and braves the 
underminers of his power, IMr. Phelps’s powerful hirsts of threatening 
defiance, given with all the feverish excitement of old age, brought 
down rounds of applause ; and in the last scene, when the treachery 
of Baradas unmasked, and he suddenly rouses from his assumed 
exhaustion, the triumphant expression of successful policy, and the 
witheiing sarcasm wiiich lightkl up his countenance, had an oveiV' 
^helming effect on the house. ” 

•The same paper, in speaking of The Fatal Dowry, |0;ay§i^ 
long critique said: — ' 

“ If we wish by witnessing theatrical performance to revive Ac remin- 
iscence of the old national poetical jrlrama of England, to this theatre 
alone must we resort. The Hay market remains true to its purpose 
by adhering to prose comedy, but in })riif^ing forward ui^g^cted 
specimens of what is somewhat loosely called the ‘ Elizabethan * Sehool, 
Mr. Phelps and Mrs. 'VVanier are honourably singular, or — ^if some 
fastidious critic should object to the word ‘ singular * being predicated 
of two persons — honourably ‘duaL’ To them are we indebted for 
a revival of Richard III. in its original form, of The City Madam, 
ami, to come to the business of last night, of^The Fatal Dowry.** 

After a long descripti||[^f the play the critic goes on to say : — 

. “The play acts very^^fc Perhaps in the whole range of the 
drama a character could be found more suitable to Mr. Phelps 
than the burly, honest lE^oht. l^o one could better have assumed 
unsophisticated roughness and sudden impetuosity. The interview 
between him and young Novall, in which that contemptible fop wai» 
very ably represented by Mr. Buckingham, was exceedingly effective. 
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and the courage on the one hand and the fright on the other stimulated 
the audience amazingly.” 

On The Winter’s Tale the same paper contained thefollowing: — 

“The last achievement at this excellently managed theatre has 
been the production of The Winter’s Tale of Shakespeare. One does 
not often see a play got up in such a creditable style, with such a 
thorough-going desire of making all that can be made out of a given 
material. There is a certain life infused into this Sadler’s Wells repre- 
sentation of The Winter’s Tale which displays itself in the exertions 
of actors employed, which asserts itself in the costumes, which speaks 
through the very appropriate scenery, and which altogether leaves a 
most exhilarating impression on the spectator, provided he has allowed 
himself to he carried on by the spirit of the proceeding. The part of 
Hermione was excellently sustained by Mrs. Warner. Mr. Phelps, 
though occasionally given to over-vehemence in his renderings of 
vCmotion, plays with genuine feeling always. The torments of his 
jealousy as Leontes unmistakable, and his pathos strikes home.” 

The Patricia^t speaking of The Fatal Dowry, said : — 

. “ Mr. Phelfe’s personification of Eomont is masterly ; he pictures 
the rugged matmeii but manly hearing, the hold resolve, hut exquisite 
se^sihiUtyj of the soldier, with the touch of a master. How full of 
force jire liis earlier^ addresses to the corrupt judges, and to the 
and the unthinking inmates of Charalois's matrimonial 
Cstahli^ment ! But the scene which proves Phelps an actor of more^ 
than oMiuary power, is that stirring sc('ret interview between Eomont 
and «the'cow^d fop who would seduce the bride of Charalois. Ho 
gava thrilling effect to the superb burst of iadignation — 

‘You are a miserable slave, not 
To tie the sword of Charalois about him,* &c., &c. 

Equally, excellent was his rapid transit! cm from doubt to forgiveness 
and pNt^, d^hero Eomoifb hesitates to acknowledge Charalois, until the 
husband tenders him his light hand, red with tlie blood of tlio adulterer 
and his victim, which the soldier grasps, exclaiming, ‘ My fritnd ! . . . 
Thou art redeemed.’ Withering, also, was his appellation of the base 
old judgo-T-‘ Thou butcher of the law', and sanctified assassin.’ We 
purpose shortly resuming the subject of this theatre.” 

t 

On King Lear the Atheiiccum, th^Court Journal, BdCs 
Weekly Messenger, and the Observer hfyBKfollows : — 

“It is gratifying to the critic whe^^E^ast he finds that his 
admonitions have been effective. We IfljRljon tended for the purity 
of Shakespeare's text, and have welcomedr every approach to it on 
the stage. We therefore commended Mr. Macready’s revived version 
of King Lear ; but, nevertheless, regretted the dislocation of some of 
the^c6nes, and ' the injurious falling of the^urtain at the end bi the 
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first act on Lear’s curse. We have lived to see all this at length 
effectually reformed. King Lear as now performed at this theatre 
follows the text and order of Shakespeare’s scenes, with some few 
•inevitable omissions, but with no alterations. The scene, hitherto 
omitted, between the King and the Fool, which closes the first act, 
excels in pathos — painful, it is true, but faithful to the best feelings, 
and melting the heart into tenderness. It was capitally acted, and 
fully justified both the genius and judgment of the poet. The tragedy 
is placed upon the stage, too, in that ideal and simple style of scenic 
appointment which befits an altogether fabulous period. It has 
accordingly all the air and the severity of a classical drama. Only 
in one respect has too much been done. The storm into which poor 
Lear is turned out by his not only ungrateful but unfeeling daughters, 
is too naturally rendered — it is not imitation, but realization. Mr. 
Phelps’s performance of Lear may be easily excelled in royal dignity 
And ip physical vigour, but as a pathetic piece of acting is unrivalled. 
Mr. Phelps never forgets the father — never seeks to surprise, but 
contents himself with exciting pity for the wrongs that the outraged 
parent suffers, and the natural relations that are insulted in his person. 
It is much to the actor’s credit that he sacrificed his professional 
ambition to the proprieties of the scene. Having restored the curse 
to its original place in the drama, Mr. Phelps was judiciously careful 
not to . give it undue effect by l^ing too vehement. He chastened 
and toned it down to the proper emphasis required by its rightful 
position. Was it on that account less effective with ihe audience 1 
Hot o, ♦vbit. The tragedy is of course, in its restored state^ l5ng; 
*but there is a felt pro.jression in it which interests ’the spectator and 
approve*? itseh’ to the judicious. We announce this restoration with 
pleasure — for, to speak the truth, it is the only one which has been 
made in ]n.rfcot good faidi, and with ? fulf reliance on the poet.” 

We lately had occasior. to express our delighted admiration at the 
performance of Lear, under circumstances which pemuttad an'^Jhppre- 
ciation of its various and wondrous beauties — namely, .f^*a theatre where; 
they could be made visible and audible. We have now to repeat that 
delighted admiration — but ‘ with a difference.* On Monday night Mr. 
Ph^ps produced Lear at Sadler’s Wells, thus completing his triumph 
over * time and the hour,’ by proving that the loftiest, the purest, and 
the profoundest of aU the works of our great bard is at least as capable 
of exciting the sym^thies of the (so deemed) S)utside barbarians’ of 
the wilds of Islington, as it is of the more * enlightened ’ audiences 
further west. Though it is impossible to speak of the Lear of Mr. 
-Phelps without comparing it—mentally, at least, if not verbaUy — with 
that of Macready, yet nothing can possibly be more unlike than the 
two, both in conception and in execution. And if that of Mr. Phelps 
was, as a whole, not 'so great and perfect in both particulars, or in 
either, there were many points of it in no degree inferior, and one or 
two that were more touchi^, delicate, and pure than the conespojidmg 
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parts of his ^reat predecessor in the part. The curse in the second act 
was decidedly inferior to that of Macready, both in the depth of its 
shadows and the intensity of its lights ; if (still to speak in the language 
of a sister art) it had equal breadth of outline, and equal vigour and 
truth in the lilliiigs in and the accessories, it had less of that variety 
and vividness in the colouring of his moral pictures, in which Macready 
stands alone. In this great individual feature of the part Mr. Phelps 
was, in fact, less successful on Monday night than, from subsequent 
portions of his performance, we are fully persuaded ho is capable of 
being, and probably has been, on the succeeding nights ; for in those 
other and subsequent points of the character which correspond with 
this terrible one, he was eminently successful, both as regards moral 
conception and physical exertion. There was a fearful beauty in some 
of his bursts of passionate anger, which we have never seen exceeded. 
But it was in the last two acts that Phelps proved himself, not merely 
an excellent and admirable, but a great actor. In the first scene with 
Kent and Edgar there was an utter abstraction and self-absorption — an 
entire escape from all external objects and influences — a sort of moi^d 
dissolution of all ties except those which bind him for ever to his woes 
and his wrong — that we have never seen surpassed. Again, in the two 
concluding scenes — the recovery of his faculties, the recognition of his 
chil<l, and the dosing with the corpse — there was, we are disposed to 
think — or, rather, were compelled to feel — a greater depth, simplicity 
and unity of purpose, and a more perfect embodiment of that purpose, 
than even in the great performance of ^Macready himself. On the 
whole, for our limits forbid further detail, the Lear o*^ Mr. Ph(.‘]ps is a 
noble p^ormance, worthy to be witnessed and sirutinized by the 
waxm^t admirers of Sbakespeaie.’' 

Addison declared that Tate m altering King Lear ‘ had destrc.vf d 
half its beauty,* yet Tate’s alteration retained possession of the stsige 
until very latelj^, its admirers justifying their preference by the authority 
of. Dr^'Johniion, who said he v/as sc much shocked by the original 
play thatc he not endure to read again the last scenes till he 

undertook to revise them as an editor ! The hold whi^ this opinion 
had on the publib mind was manifested in Mr. Macready ’s adaptation, 
our great tragedian, impressed v/itli the merits of the original play, 
and desirous of exUbiting it in a perfect form, nevertheless making 
certain sacrifices (referred to in our notic^ of th|||^porformance at tlic 
Princess’s Theatro), iq order to accommodate Kis adaptation to the 
supposed taste of the audience. Mr. Phelps, with a ftore lively faith 
in the powei; of Shakespeare, on Wednesday produced the entire play 
as it came from the mind of its immortal author ; and the admiration 
which it awakened was marked by the abundant applause of the 
auflience. In the endeavour to give a faithful representation of this 
tragedy, as much attention appears to have been given to the minutest 
details^as to its most commanding features, and although it is to the 
chief qptor the public is indebted' for the restoration, there is a studious 
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avoidance of anything like a sacrilico of pro])riety to engage attention 
for the leading part. King Lear is not the one engrossing object, 
surrolinded by cyphers, but the centre of a group of varied characters, 
each possessing marked distinctive features, and exercising an agency 
either for good or evil. And it is remarkable witli n hai intelligence 
and energy the several actors fulfil their purposes. Mr. I’helps sustains 
the character of Lear. It is a work of no common difficulty to convey 
a notion of the mental and physical decrepitude of a man fourscore 
years old and upwards, the wreck of mind and body, the final energies 
of nature on the brink of the grave. The full manly voice will make 
itself audible through the childish treble, the heavy masculine tread 
is heard dirturbing ihe illusion of tottering infirmity. In Mr. Phelps’s 
performance, however, this illusion is supported with fine artistic power ; 
and the actor is successful in impressing the poetic spirit of the character 
upon his audience. The majesty, as well as the paternal tenderness 
of Leai is preserved throughout ; the grief, despair, and madness are 
kingly ; and the business which the action inspires is heightened by the 
consciousness of the greatness of the mind that is suffiu’ing. At the 
close of the first act there is a difference between this performance and 
the adaptation at the Princess’s. The text being closely adhered to, 
we observe that restlessness and mental disturbaiu'e of Lear wh ich is so 
finely marked by Shakespeare, and forms a natural picture to the tragic 
scenes which follow. In the great scene that closes the second act, the 
acting of Mr. Phelps is magnificent, and the following passage in par- 
ticular is rendered apj)alling by the imagination and power of the actor — 

‘ No, you unnatural hags ! 

I will iiavn such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall — I will do such things — 
tlu*y are yet J know not; but they shall be 
I lie to, Tors of the earth ! ' , 

“Another g^eat feature this impersonation is the scene wl^ere 
Lear, his mind become a blank, entere ‘ fantastically dressed up with 
flowers’: tlie quick, sharp wit, without a ^lirecting intelligence, is 
touchingly and beautifully expressed. Altogether, Mr, Phelps’s Lear 
must be pronounced a very masterly performance. The Fool, labour- 
ing to otitjest' Lear’s ‘ heart-struck injuries,’ is performed by Mr. 
Sclprf, who seems to have a clear conception of the nature and im-^ 
porfcaiice of the part, and deserves to be commended for his careful 
and characteristic impersonation. The scenery and stage appointments 
are well conceived, Sid all in admirable keeping.” 

“ The principal ^ part,’ technically speaking, in this great tragedy,” 
says the critic of the Ohierver^ “is the olil King — indeed, his woes and 
his madness are the drama — all the rest being subsiiliary.and supple- 
mentary to the portraiture of the one and the development of tlie 
other. Therefore the actor who assumes to represent it assumes all 
the weight and all the responsibilities of the piece. It is a character 
at once simple and difficult of impersonation to the very last degree — 
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simple because it is the direct expression of passion and feeling, difficult 
l>ecause it is so perfecUy liuinan, Inunan in its sympathies and in its 
antipathies, human in its seltisiiness, in its kindliness, in its obstinacy, 
in its yieldingiiess — human, in short, in its constitution, its purpose, its 
aim, and its end. A spoiled old man, self-willed but generous, with 
the rigidity of age upon the unrestrained indulgences of youth — Lear 
j>resents points of unison with almost every condition of our common 
nature, and provokes a sympathetic sentiment in the minds of all. It 
is this universality of the chamcter which at once constitutes its 
simplicity and its difficulty, and renders it a triumph of histrionic art 
to present it pro^^erly to an intelligent audience. It is because of their 
intellectual deficiency in looking at it in its manifold aspects, and 
seizing the multifarious forms in which it is manifested, that so incal* 
culable a number of actors have failed in its impersonation, and so few 
have succeeded. In general Lear is represented only under one, or at 
most two mental aspects ; the one being age in a state of second child- 
ishness, the other absolute and hopeless insanity ; and, to represent 
either, requires no extraordinary power on the part of the actor. But 
J..ear is not in his dotage according to the poet’s intention, as all those 
* who run may r(jad,’ nor is his madness anything worse than the 
morbid presence of one painful idea, which haunts him like a demon 
and never leaves him — monomania as it is termed by men who affect 
to write upon the subject of that medical opprobrium — human inanity. 
An intellect of the highest order — one only a degree inferior to that of 
the creator of the part — would, these premises admitted, be required 
appropriately to incarnate the poet’s idea of the miserable old man of 
the play ; and, sooth to say, those actors who have best succeeded in it 
were Uniformly men of undoubted genius — such as are in connection 
with the arts once, it may be, in each century. ’Co predicate, there- 
fore, that Mr. Phelps, who at this house, and on these i>ccas:on8, under- 
toikes the impersonation of the character, comes up to that mark, would 
bd to do him more and the author less than justice. Bui this must 
be said of his performance of Lear, and it can be said with strict trutli 
— it is chara<^rized by that which must always be the basis of every 
excellence in'conuection with the presentation of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters, and wanting which no actor can hope to succeed in conveying an 
idea of the poet’s meaning — namely, veneration and good faith and, 
moreover, it must be also added, that if it is never above a certain 
level in histrionic art, it is never below sometlqpg better than medio- 
crity, and is in no cs^e unworthy of a loyal interpreter and an honest 
audience. Setting aside those great names in dranihtic art who have 
received illustration and celebrity from their impersonation of this 
^ part,’ from Burbage, who was its first traditional representatixp, to 
Edmund Eean, who was its latest, Mr. Phelps’s Lear will bear com- 
parison with the best by any other actor that has ever trod the Euglisk 
stage. The scenery, decoration, and stage appointments were on a 
libePi^l scale, and the whole performance was entitled to the utmost 
praise for intelligence of appreciation on the part of the actors, fidelity 
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to the catise of the hi^'liest forms of dramatic art, and a complete 
development of ail the pliases of action, passion, and feeling in this 
most noble of all Shakespeare's tragedies.” 

On The Winter s Tale the Aihenm'iim said : — 

“ Last Monday wo visited this theatre, and found it crowded to an 
excess, the play being Shakespeare's Winter's Tale, which has been 
here produced with such attention to the general mise m schie^ and to 
the particular study of every part, as to make the performance, in- 
deed, a perfect treat. Mrs. Warner was Hormione, and in the statue 
scene looked passing beautiful ; Mr. Phelps, Leontes, exhibited many 
touches of natural passion wliich told well on the Ijiouse. Mr. Younge 
))oifonned the part of Auhdycus with great care and effect. The 
W' inter's Tale, though a highly poetical, is not generally a popular 
]day ; but, singularly enough, the usual theatrical order of things is 
often reversed on this stage. The most poetical have uniformly bfeen 
the most successful pieces- -those that tell best in the closet have also 
told best in performance ; such is the advantage of small theatres. We 
must not conclude without stating that nearly every word of the 
original text is repeated, and that the second scene of the fifth act, so 
long w'ont to be mutilated, is restoi-ed — a merit this, deserving unqualified 
commendation.” 

The Olsen'er, after a very long and able article on this 
production, said : — ^ • 

“ ^lucb has been written on this subject of The Winter's 
yet the subject niinains unexhausted. A curious cTit|b — 
Walpole — refers it to the historical category of the authljy's workJ^^f 
and there is mucli difference of ojunion'-as to whether it' was not 
intenaed as tf^)ical, and complimentary to (^ucjen Eliza]>eth, horaiffocious 
sire, and sinful mother. I'he weight of evidence is, however,^ l^insi 
.^ucii a suppositinn as that hazjirded by Walpole ; and it is now believed 
— indeed it is kiirwii — that those portions of* the piece on which be 
based his theory are Iwrrowed in all cases — literally copied in some — 
from the novels of Pandusto, and Dorastus, and Fanmiaf^oii which the 
comedy is undoubtedly founded. The jealousy of Leontes is the main- 
spring of the action in The Winter's Tale, and it is a speculation at once 
curious and useful to study the mode in which Shakespeare dealt with 
the different manifestations of the passion in this and in the tragedy 
of Othello. Coleridge has ‘ hit the nail on the ixead ' in his analysis 
of this motive power acting on two dissimilar natures, by pointing out 
with obvious truth and inimitable acumen, that Leontes is constitu- 
tionally ‘ suspicious ' — one who hath trenior cordis on him when Her- 
mione shakes hands with Polixenes — whereas Othello is of a contrary 
disposition — 

* One not easily jealons, but being wrought. 

Perplex’d in the extreme.’ ^ 

The view evolved by that 'great critic was ^qbviously (ho one adopted 
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by Mr. Phelps in his intelligent and skilful impersonation of the hate- 
haunted monarch, and the mark of truth was on it, therefore, from the 
beginning to the end. ‘ Jealousy,* in the words of him who wrote the 
poem of Love, and perished through the most sordid of personal 
indulgences — opium-eating — * jealousy,’ well remarks Coleridge, ‘ is a 
vice of the mind, a culpable tendency of. the temper, having certaim' 
well-known and well-defined effects and concomitants, all of which aM 
visible in Leontes, and not one of which marks its presence in Othel^’ 
Making this axiom the basis of his idea of the character, the actoriin 
question, in the person of the King, exhibits first, ^ an excitabilimon 
the most inadequate causes, and an eagerness to snatch at proofs ; * 
secondly, * a grossness of conception, and a disposition to degrade/ the 
object of his passion by sensual fancies and images ; * thirdly, ‘ a sense 
of shame of his own feelings ; * fourthly, ‘ a dread of vulgar ridicule ; * 
and fifthly, ‘ a spirit of selfish vindictiveness.’ That it was the inten- 
tion* of the poet in creating the character to prefigure a man of a less 
noble nature than the ‘ Moor of Venice,’ is apparent in every trait by 
which its ideality is depicted ; and that Coleridge was es&entjfally and 
particularly right in his criticism may not bo disputed. Buifthe error 
of actors — who, for the most part, are but half-informed njl^n in matters 
of liteiMture — has hitherto been the consecration of Othello’s idiosyn- 
crasy into an Eidolon for their popular worship — perhaps because it is 
of all Shakespeare’s characters the most popular, and the consequent 
assumption of Othello’s jealousy as the prototype of all mental And 
physical expressions of that fell passion. To conceive and expres^ the 
part h^en opposite maimer — to offer Leontes as one exhibiting his 
se]],$iBrof'sh^ne for his own feelings in a solitary moodiness of humour,* 
bit withal^ from the violence of his emotion, * catching occasieps to 
case his iqind by ambiguities, by eijuivoqiies, end by soliloquy}’ and 
finally, a man acting less from * a high sense of fibnour, or a 
mistsJ^i^ sense of duty,’ than from ‘ a dread of vulgar ridicule,’ — would 
be tq embody perfection in the presentation of this character to 
audience; and, sooth t<pf say, no actor except Mr. Fliejns has hitherto 
attempied ft. That he has a//-succeeded, and offered such an incarna- 
tion of thejihopdy King, is not, therefore, predicated ; because to comply 
V with these conditions is clearly beyond his scope as an histrionic artist. 
But it may be safely said that, up to tills moment, he has no equal in 
the part, not only at the present period, but in the past history of the 
English drama, s»o far as it has been handed down to. posterity.” 

. 1846 — 1847 . 

The third season commenced on the 25th July, 1846, and 
then and thenceforward the theatre was under his sole manage- 
ment. He opened with the First Part of Shakespeare’s Henry 
IV., jplaying for the first time the character of Sir John Falstaff, 
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in which he was very successful ; and it was ever after one of 
his most famous parts. He must have played it during his life- 
time three or four hundred times.* From what avc have read of 
Henderson, Phelps must have been his real successor in this cha- 
racter, no one, between them or contemporary with him, having 
played the character in such a higlily intellectual manner. 

Some critics, while highly extolling it, have spoken of its 
want of what they have been pleased to call unction, but to us 
he seemed to be anything but dry ; and if any one word more • 
than another characterized his acting of the part, that word is 
unctuosity.” 

Mr. Creswick was the Hotspur, making his first appearance 
before a London audience on this occasion. He was very suc- 
cesstul, and well spoken of by the critics. G. Bennett played 
the Prince of Wales ; and Hoskins (his first 

^PP^irance at this theatre), Scharf, the little part of 

■^^^cis; and Mrs, H. Marston, Mrs. Quickly. 

^n the 29th The Hunchback was playedi,witb Creswick as 
^^ter Walter ; Marston, Sir Thomas Clifford ; ^IJoskins, Modus ; 
^ian‘, Fathom ; Mrs. Pollock t (an experienced actress, though 
jf^^^^rst appearance here), Julia; and Miss Cooper, Helen. 

lursday, 30th, Julius Caesar was pttt on, Phelps appearing 
i > Cresw ick, Cassius ; Marston, Marc Antony; A. Younge, 

and Mrs. Brougham, Portia. 

13tl? August Love’s Sacrifice (Lovells) was enacted, 
^i^^^^swick as Mathew Aylmer; G. Bennett, Paul Lafont; 
Hoskins Lorme : Marston, St. and Miss Cooper, 

Margaret AylmSy." — ^ » 

On 26th AugusL Westland Marston’ s play of The ffatncian s 
Daughter was produced for the first time here, Phelp^ pl^yl^ig 
llordaunt; G, Bennett, the Earl of Lynterne; and Miss Laura 
Addison, from Edinburgh, making her first appearance ie I^ndon 
as Lady Mabel, originally played by Helen ^aucit. 


* I have seen every other Falstaff of my time, including Bartley, 
Strickland, and the American actor Hackett, but none of them, in niy 
opinion, approached him, I am almost tempted to say, within miles, either 
in the breadth of outline or filling up of this wonderful creation.— W. M. P. 

1- M«. PolloclA first husband was Mr. Ryder of Aberdeen, the famous 
Rob Boy of his time, and father of “Tom Rydw," whom Mr. Phelps 
thought matchless os a low comedian. — J. F» B. . 
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Miss Addison s d4hui was a great success, and many preferred 
her in this character to her predecessor. She was not such a 
finished actress as Miss Fauci t, but she touched the hearts of 
her audience in many a scene with a success the most marvellous. 

On 2nd September The Lady of Lyons was produced, for 
Miss Addison to appear as Pauline, Phelps of course playing 
Claude, and Mrs. H. Marston, Madame Deschapelles. Miss 
Addison’s success as Pauline was as great as in Lady Mabel, 
and mai^ preferred her to Helen Faucit. 

On 16th September he produced for the first time Romeo 
and Juliet with the original text (not the hashed play that had 
hitherto been done). He played Mercutio (first time in London) ; 
Creswick, Romeo ; G. Bennett, Friar Laurence; Miss Addison, 
Juliet; and Mrs. H. Marston, the Nurse, the best after Mrs. 
Glovers. * 

On 15th October The Stranger was again done for Miss 
Addison’s Mrs. Haller. On 26th October The Gamesteti 
Beverly, Mr. Phelps; Mrs. Beverly, Miss Addison. On 29th 
Isabella for Miss Addison, Marston being Biron, and G. Bennett, 
Don Carlos. 

On 4th November he produced for the first time Shake- 
speare’s Measure for Measure, he playing the Duke ; G. Bennett, 
Angelo; Marston, Claudio ; Hoskins, Lucio (the character that' 
made his reputation, in which and other eccentric i^ts he was 
without a rival as long as he stayed at this theatre) ; Miss 
Addison, Isabella. 

Mr. .Phelps would ^ave preferrea to play Angelo, but was 
afraid to intrust the Duke to Bennett. Miss Addison’s Isabella 
was a fine performance, and to us it wus her finest character. 

On IDth November he again produced The Merchant of 
Venice, and acted Shylock, with Miss Addison as Portia ; Marston 
was Bassanio ; G. Bennett, Antonio; and Hoskins, Gratiano ; Miss 
Cooper, Nerissa; and Scharf, Launcelot Gobbo. This cast of the 
piece has never been surpassed in our time, and splendidly it 
went with the audience. * 

On the 28rd he did Venice Preserved for Miss Addison’s 
Belvidera, Creswick playing Pierre, and Marston, Jaffier. 

On the SOtb of the same month Money was again acted, with 
Miss^ddison as Clara Douglas, a very sweet performance. 
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Oa 4th December Damon and Pythias was produced, Phelps 
playing Damon; Ores wick, Pythias; Dionysius, G. Bennett. 
Damon had been, in the provinces, one of Mr. Phelps s most 
popular parts, and it was not to be wondered at, for it was a 
magnificent piece of acting, and, like his Lucius Junius Brutus, 
Once seen, never to be forgotten. It had been described as a 
great character of Macready's in his younger days, but if he 
approached Mr. Phelps in it, he must have been an altogether 
different actor then to what he was when said to bQ in the 
zenith of his fame. 

On 17th December Talfourds Ion was acted for Creswick’s 
benefit. Phelps played Adrastus (always a very great perform- 
ance) ; Creswick himself, Ion. On Boxing Night The Stmnger 
was acted. 

* On 29th Isabella was again acted ; then followed The Merohant^. 
of Venice, Lady of Lyons, and Money, until 13th January, 1847if 
when he prdduced Beaumont and Fletcher's play of A King 
and No King, which had not been acted for a century or more, 
and in which he made a tremendous hit in the character of 
Arbaces (King of Iberia). George Bennett played Bessus (also 
a great piece of acting); and Marston, Tigranes (King of 
Armenia) ; Miss Addison, Panthea, a not very agreeable charac-. 
ter, but she did all that could be done Vitb it. The play was 
very successful, and the critics one and all spoke very highly of 
it. The following criticism on it, by F. G. Tomlins, appeared 
in Douglas JtrvvhVs Weekly Newspaper 

Sadleb's Wells. 

“ On Wednesday evening the long-announced revival of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play of A King and No King took place, with that 
vigilant and picturesque care, by a due observance of which Mr. 
Phelps has placed himself and this small theatre on an equality with 
the most celebrated of liis competitors. The s^^hery and dresses were 
ix: excellent keeping, illustrating and not overpowering the perform- 
ance. It must, however, bo admitted that there is an air of great 
exaggeration, not only in the writing but an the adjuncts of the play ; 
and that the Eastern dresses suffer somewhat in our estimation, from 
the frequency and length of time that they have been adopted. in 
burlesque, llie play itself has always ^en considered, by the 
admirers of the twin writers, as one of their best. For our owji part, 
though acknowledging the dramatic power of some of the scenes, 
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particularly those developing the passion of Arhaces, wo cannot but 
think it very inferior to those of many of their contemporaries. 
Beaumont and Fletcher were undoubtedly amateur writers, and 
strange as such a term may appear when applied to poets, it is still 
pertinent to the examination of their quality. They had as much of 
sentimentality as the healthiness and vigour of their age would permit. 
They were not. so much dramatists, as lovers and admirers of the 
dramatic art, devoting themselves to that form of composition as the 
most fashionable of their time. They indeed first perverted the 
drama, making it a vehicle for the promulgation of their own senti- 
ments and bursts of heroic or lyric imaginings. These assertions may 
appear very heterodox to many who have blindly followed the cr^ 
mised for the old drama, and who consider it as all of one quality. 
The new and the old drama cannot differ more widely than the styles 
and principles Of s<»me of the old dramatists. Ben Jonson, Fletcher, 
Massinger, and Shakes})eare are respectively at the head of four distinct 
species of plays. Of the four w'e think Fletcher the least of the true 
fjjramatists. He is the literary precursor of Dryden and Lee, and 
jjK)re8talled jn many particulars the heroic plays of Charles II. time. 

could not but be sensibly struck by this in last night’s perform- 
aiice. The same courtly reverence for kings; the same tampering" 
with forbidden subjects; the same excess and heat of passion. 
Vehement but not potent ; exaggerated and fantastic, but still not full 
and satisfying. The hyperbolical bursts betray a purer taste than the 
writers of the later period, and the excess is tempered with that feeling 
for the true and truly good which Shakespeare and the other genuine 
poets had made an absolute requisite. It had been the w'orse for 
Fletcher had ho been bom fifty years later. His excess would then 
have been totally unrestrained, and the vehemence of his fancy (for 
we have some misgivings as to his imagination) would have led him 
into follies that would have made him the hero of Buckingham’s 
KehearsaL But when we consider the structure of his innumerable 
plays ; the abundance aritt power of his genius; and, if animated by 
too much heat, the still high and mounting daring of its flight, 
breaking through its extravagance into torrents of eloquence and 
passion ; -we regret even to api)oar to detract from the admiration due 
to so noble and refulgent a spirit. His deficiencies as a dramatist are 
all we M'ould allude to. 

“ The chief personage, Arhaces, is, if not quite a strong chametor, yet 
SQ strongly portrayed iivpne Ur two characteristics, that be is a fit axis of 
the play. His wilfulness of conduct creates perpetual alternations of 
interest, and is vigorously, if not very delicately delineated. His good 
disposition, contending with his impetuous impulses, opens the way for 
those bursts in which the author’s power restei This part was admir- 
ably, and in two scones exquisitely, performed by Mr. Phelps. He was 
wanting, we thought, in kingly dignity and self-assurance, in the early 
sceneh Straying the capriciousness of his facile nature to the courtiers ; 
but in the scenes where he discovers his unlawful passion for his 
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supposed sister ; in that which he endeavours to gain over his worthy 
minister and friend to his ignoble desires ; and in that where he learns 
the secret of his substitution for the real nionarcli, he was surpassingly 
true and powerful. It is a greater and higher performance not only than, 
any we have ever seen of Mr. Phelps’s, but of any actor since the Kean. 
Without apparent effort, without stage artifice, it is a pure and power- 
ful delineation of rapid ainl consuming passion, and places the enactor 
in the highest rank of his art. A few more such delineations, and 
Mr. Phelps may bring back the passionate and serious drama to the 
heart of the metroixilis. 

" The rest of the performance was careful. Miss Addison looked 
and performed the slight and imperfect character of Panthea in a 
classical style, — we did not perceive her wonted energy nor feeling. 
Iiessus was performed by Mr. Bennett to the top of its exaggeration, 
and, with the other comic parts, was felt to bo rather the vagary of a 
humorous fancy than the delineation of any human reality. Some 
scenes seemed to descend even below farce to pantomime. 

“ Considerable alteration has been made in the play, and we cannot 
think judiciously. Omissions w'ei’e allowable, but interpolations of 
sentiment not in accordance with the purpose of the play arc unendur- 
able. And the only impatience manifested by the audience was 
directed towanls them, of course unconsciously though instinctively. 
Whoever has penned them has not ‘plucked out the heart of the 
mystery’ of the elder drama. The house was crowded to the very 
utmost possibility ; on all accounts a gratifying spectacle.” 

The Lady of Lyons, Money, and A King and No King 
then went on night after night, v/ith The Rivals, and The Road 
to Ruin (in v/hich latter Phelps’s Old Pornton, and Mrs. Marston’s 
Widow Warren, Miss Cooper’s Sophia, and Hoskins’s Goldfinch 
were very fine performances). 

On the 18th February a new and original tragedy, by the 
Rev. James White, author of The King of the Commons (pro- 
duced in May 184*6 at the Princess’s by Mr. Macready), called 
Feudal Times, was brought out with very great success. Phelps 
played the hero, Walter Cochrane (Earl of Mar); Bennett, 
Douglas (Earl of Angus) ; Marstou, King James III, of Scotland ; 
Miss Addison, Margaret Randolph ; and Miss Cooper, the Queen. 
This piece was very successful, the whole of the five characters 
above-named having* b^p very finely acted. 

On 22nd March he a^in produced Othello, with Miss Addison 
as Desdemona, and other characters as before. ^ 

On 7th April he produced for the first time Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, he playing Frospero ; Marston, Ferdinand ; G. Bennett, 
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Caliban; Scharf, Triiiculo; and A. Younge, Stephano; Miss 
Addison was Miranda, and Miss Julia St. George, Ariel, — a finS 
cast, and the piece was very successful. 

' On 7th May he produced Morton’s comedy, Town and 
Country, playing himself Reuben Glenroy; Marston, Captain 
Glenroy; G. Bennett, Rev. Owen Glenroy; Hoskins, Plastic; 

A. Younge, Cosey; Williams, Trot; Miss Cooper, Hon. Mrs. 
Glenroy ; Miss Addison, Rosalie Summers ; and Mrs. H. 
Marston, Mrs. Moreen, — also a splendid cast, and fine acting 
throughout. 

On Whit Monday Maturin’s tragedy of Bertram was acted. 
He played Bertram, and in some parts of it was very fine ; but 
it was not a piece to draw much money. 

On the 2nd June, the last night of the season, he produced 
for his own benefit Lovell’s fine play of The Provost of Bruges, 
in which he acted the character of the Provost. 

Thirty-one first pieces were played this season, which consisted 
of several of Shakespeare’s, as has been seen, interspersed by new 
plays, as well as others of the Elizabethan poets which had not 
been acted for over a century ; and Macbeth pure and simple, as 
it came from Shakespeare's pen, was announced for production 
in the following September. The th'^atie was cpcii two 
hundred, and fifty-two nights. 

On the opening of the theatre this third season, a^^d now 
under his sole management (Mrs. Warner, for reasons unnecessary 
to be gone into here, having seceded from t)io theatre), F. 
G. Tomlins (editor) sa^s in Douglas JerroloCs Weekly Newspaper 
of Saturday, 1st August, as follows : — 

“ The opening of this theatre with one of Shakespearc^s plays, 
requiringa greater variety and contrast of talent than any other, naturally 
suggests^ reflections as to the cause of what may be justly termed a 
phenomenon in the dramatic world. It involves not only the con- 
sideration of the theatrical, but of social matters, and may be cited not 
merely as an instance of the power of genius to attract under the most 
adverse circumstances, hut as an illustration of the false notions' 
promulgated of the capacities and tastes ojf various sections of society. 

“ When Shakespeare was fashionable attHe Court end of the town, 
the higher classes arrogated to themselves finer tastes and perceptions 
than their more eastern ncighhoui’s. The passion, the poetry, and the 
wisdom of the great writer were said to be inappreciable by the vulgar 
multitude out of Westminster : and it was declared in the Houses of 
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Commons and Lords by our hereditary legislators, that if Shakespeare’s 
^lays were permitted to be played out of the Court precincts, he would 
be desecrated ; that the enunciation would be so vile, and the repre- 
sentation so mean, that it would be a national disgrace. A few (and 
at first but a very few) men could not think that the substitution of 
his grand illustrations of human nature for the insane trash usually, 
bestowed on the suburbs, could do any injury either to the dramatist 
or the audience. 

With much opposition the free trade of the drama was established, 
and if any one desires to have a practical illustration of the beneficial 
results of liberal doctrines, ho cannot have a more efficient or pleasant 
one than by witnessing the performances of Sadler’s Wells. Never 
was the exemplification of the force of excellence more apparent; 
without even a change of the name, with which for so many years 
was associated dancing dogs, and real water, this theatre, by the- 
mere force of fine taste and ability, has become the resort of the intel- 
lectual, and the home of the poetical and passionate drama. It speaks 
strongly for the neighbourhood, and more strongly for the fine per- 
ceptions that are smouldering in the nature of all human beings, that 
Mr. Phelps’s and Mrs. Warner’s noble attempt has met with due 
encouragement. ^ 

“ A more forlorn speculation could not be imagined than it was 
declared to be by all the Jeremiahs of the theatrical world when the 
idea was first promulgated ; and it arguc>s so sensible a perception of 
the force of excellence, and such a reliance on the potency of our great 
poet, thai it cavries the projectors into the highest class of artists. A 
faith sc fervid, and a taste so pure for the highest and T>rofounde8t 
kind of diama, are something very differeiiV from, and must ^ot be 
confounded with, the showunan’s mode, that seeks to dazzle with costly 
furniture, or captivate the senses with glaring pageants and startling 
contrivances. 

“ It is now nearly one hundred years since the monotony of courtly 
theatricals was roused from its apathy, and kindled into enthusiasm' by 
the bursting forth of a ne\^ and natural style of acting at an illegal 
theatre; and the then gilded chariots of fashion were seen passing uie 
Rubicon of Temple Bar, and proceeding even beyond tne money-lenders 
of liombard Street, to the vulgar precincts of Wappiiig, to see Garrick 
at Goodman’s Fields .Sadler’s Wells was then a wine-house and half 
menagerie, and the law, in its plenitude of power and dearth of wisdom, 
decla^ that Shakespeare’s drama should never be played at such 
places. Slow was the growth of liberality ant? enlightenment, and it 
took almost a century to procure for this despised suburb the right to 
represent the national poet, who in the great tenderness of legislators 
was to be swathed with Acts of Parliament, and only exhibited under 
royal patronage. 

It were to write a history of the nation to show how, through the 
humanizing influence of a Fielding and a Defoe, and their noble 
successors, the inhabitants of Goswell Street and Islington have* been 
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refined to a purer taste and higher perceptions than the neighbourhood 
of St. James’s. There are shop-girls whose genuine enjoyment of th# 
fine dramas produced here should put to shame the coixupted taste of 
some even of the very highest ladies in the land. 

“ Mr. Phelps has a just cause for self-gratulation for the aid he has 
given to this development, and it is heartily to be hoped he has reaped 
a mercantile reward for it. The opening of the present season on 
Saturday last was a worthy climax to his previous etforts. It was a 
satisfactory refutation to many dogmas lately indulged in with regard 
to the state of the drama. It proved that a play of Shakespeare’s 
could BtiU be well and completely represented; and more, that an 
audience could be gathered together who could still earnestly appreciate 
and rapturously enjoy his works and creations. 

“ Of all plays, the First Part of Henry IV. would be cited as embody- 
ing more than any other all the great qualities of Shakespeare. Others, 
such as Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth, would be placed before it, each 
for some transcendent excellence, but in no other play will all the 
. varied qualities of the author be so fully displayed at one view ; and 
^ it seems to us, it may be cited as an epitome of all his vast )>owers. 
Wit, humour, pathos, wisdom, chivalry, and even the spiritual abound 
mL'ii with such potency, that each character requires an actor of emi- 
^pice to portray it. We do not mean to say that it received this 
;^ustration on Saturday night, or indeed ever at any one time, but it 
’^feeived a very satisfactory, not to say noble, exposition. Mr. Phelps’s 
Falstalf and Mr. Creswick’s Hotspur had great m^rt, the former 
showing a full intellectual appreciation of the inten‘^e hom nir of the 
part, and the latter catching the fiery poetry of Lhc charat in poi tioiis 
, of his delineation. Mr. Phelps possesses the one quality wliich supplies 
the pldce of so many other advantages. That which gave height to 
Garrick, lustre and animation to the disadvantageous appearance of 
H^dorson, dignity and grajideur to Edmund Kean, and which has 
‘ enabled so many actors to distinguish themselves, though seemingly 
denied by nature the grace and presence apparently indispensable to 
t^e art of acting — thuu precious quality is imagination, which seizes at 
and fully on the author’s idea, and develops it with a suggestive 
that is kindling and contagious. 

^ The illusion raised by this power at once obliterates all the defects 
which insurmountable to those who treat acting as the art of 
mimicking, or, to speak more correctly, who seek by the reproduction 
of the re^ to substitute a fact for an idea. The real school has been 
carried to its height hf some late celebrated actors, but its laborious 
efforts to produce illusion deceive only for an instant, whereas the 
vivifying, force of a fine imagination puts the spectator’s mind into full 
action, and leads him from scefie to scene, and from passion to passion, 
by a spell not easily to be dissolved. 

“This power Mr, Phelps has, and it is not only apparent in his 
acting, but in his management. Grace and propriety aio manifest in 
the whole business of the scene, and those who have not a suggestive 
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faculty, have the benefit of his direction and jjfuidance. The play is, 
therefore, brought forward as a whole, and is more fully developed at 
Sadler’s "Wells than was even formerly the case at Drury Lane, though 
informed in one character by the transcending abilities of the Kean/' 


1847—1848. 

The fourth season commenced on 23rd August, 1847, with 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. Phelps played Leonatus Posthumus; 
G. Bennett, Belarius; Marston, lachiino; H. Mellon, Cymbe- 
line; Hoskins, Guiderius; Miss Laura Addison, Imogen; and 
Mrs. Marston, the Queen. This production was especially 
successful, and brought him a great many very flattering 
letters, amongst them one from Charles Dickens, and another 
from John Forster, the then editor of the Examiner ^ both ofj 
which will appear further on. 

On the 30th of the same month he continued Lovells tragil^P 
of The Provost of Bruges, which he produced for his beneSK 
the previous season, playing himself Bertulphe the ProvoS^g 
the character originally played by Macready. The latter, 
notes in his diary, does not seem to have thought veiy highly 
0 *' it, but Mr. Phelps, to our mind, (optside Shakespeare) made 

ore of his finest assumptiens. G. Bennett played Thancmar, 
ai\i Marston, Bouchard; Laura Addison was Constance, the 
Provoiit’s daughter, which she acted very nicaly. 

3rd September, Werner again for a few nights ; 16th, 
Patrician's Daughter; and those plays, ^witb Cynibeline, were 
playe(J^ until 27th September, when he produced Macl^tii 
from the original text, dispensing with the Singing 
He played Macbeth ; Marston, Mactluff ; G. Bennett, BanqubV 
J. T. Johnson, Malcolm; Hoskins, Rosse; Graham, Jjennox;' 
Miss Addison, Lady Macbeth; Miss Cooper, Lady Macduff; 
Harrington, Hecate; the three Witches^ A. Younge, Schaff, 
and Wilkins. This was the first time the tragedy had been 
thus produced for two hundred years, and it was immensely 
successful. . 

F. G. Tomlins (editor), in Douglas Jerrolds Wceldy NefU)B- 
paper, and Jonas Levy, in Lloyd's Weekly London News, wrote 
of it as follows : — r. 
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The production of Macbeth at Sadler^s Wells on Monday, shoril 
of the meretricious additions and adornments that the puerile fancy 
of Davenant and successive managers had encumbered it with, is a 
new proof of the soundness of that criticism which has been so long 
demanding for Shakespeare an unfettered use of his own genius. A 
. great artist (and a great dramatist must bo the greatest of artists) casts 
his productions as a whole ; and the production of Macbeth, or any 
really grand tragedy, can no more be tampered with by inferior artists 
than St. Peter’s at Rome, or our St. Paul’s, by a modem builder. 
*The unity of purpose in Macbeth had so far satisfied the newer school 
that this tragedy had not suffered in so outrageous a manner as Lear 
and others. Still, ho'w^ever, the French lust for sensation and effect, 
introduced by the exiled courtiers at Charles’s restoration, and the 
.affect of which is still visible in our drama and literature, induced 
'Davenant to introduce a crowd of singers ; and, in fact, made it a 
Tehicle for show and music. Of all the attempts to restore Shake- 
lipeare’s plays we consider this the boldest. Precisely because it had 
m so little altered, in comparison to others, was it difficult to restore 
Connected also with noble music, w'hich in a well-conceived opera 
id be most appropriate, many persons still think it was an allow- 
e innovation. All such thinkers we refer to the rei^roduction at 
theatre, for a better commentary on the purport of the great drama 
.Id not bo obtained. For the first time for nearly two hundred 
-rs could a correct view be obtained by an audience of the play in 
^its entirety ; and never did its proportions con *6 out more perfectly. 
By inserting only the portion of the Witches desierned by the anthoi*, 
their agency and their potency became obvious ; and it was wonderful 
to find with how few touches and comparatively few w'ords their 
important offices are fulfiUed. Four short scenes, in curt dialogue, 
divided between three and sometime^' four individuals, make up the 
whole of this terrible machinery. But never was the supernatural 
eff^tively introduced. These wretched outcasts, a link, by theiss 
b^eness, between fiumanity and the powers of darkness, hover 
* action of the drama like a pestiferous vapour, assuming a 

ou every vital occasion, being again dissipated into the 
under which, as under a canopy, the appalling 
the* action proceed. They appear but to stimulate the 
critmnal tb fresh crimes, and rejoice at the fulfilment of the horrors 
they have induced. The first scene is a key-note to the sublime series 
ei acenes that is to foU^^w; and admirably managed and most poetic- 
ally conceived is it in this restoration. On the rising of the curtain 
the darkened st^e presents three wretched, -boceUd, outcast creatures, 
whose own vile nature and as vile treatment have made a concentration 
of malice and misanthropy ; and, completely subverted in nature, with 
thenV the fair is foul, and all that is loathsome,* delightsome. Having 
prepared in their villainous assignation the minds of the audience for 
the > ten^ptation, they literally (by a mechanical contrivance) vanish 
in the dog and filthy air. In the temptation scene they are brief 

H 
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malevolent, and equivocal ; and here again, by well-conceived arrange- 
ments, they appeared dimly and indistinctly, and by other mechanical 
contrivances receded into the very air, again a])pearing in a pestiferous- 
looking cloud, huddled together, and ‘hovering* in the air. 'Ihey 
have now sown the evil seed, and we see them no more until a brief 
scene at the close of the third act, merely introduced to elevate the 
catastrophe in which Hecate alone indicates the course to be taken 
to rouse so important a sinner to ‘ spurn his fate,’ ‘ scorn death,’ and 
finally blaspheme * wisdom and grace.’ In the fourth and last scene 
of their appearance (the incantation scene), the grovelling filth and« 
baseness pf their nature are displayed, and subtle and tortuous devices 
and utterances finally pamper the lost man’s spirit, and ‘ by the strength 
of their illusion ’ draw liim on to a monstrous and utterly remorseless 
course. Such are the Witches in the original play, and in this 
restoration, — brief in discourse, and but seldom introduced, but so 
effectively that we feel their noxious influence in every uttorancer 
The Davenant additions only overlay the interest, stop the progre$> ^ 
of the action, and, confusing the attention, destroy the whole gers^ 
tive and proportion of the drama. The modern restoration preseni 
also a simpler and justor view of the character of the Witches, whi< 
have been, wo must think, much misintc|^rcted and misrepreseni 
by most of the critical commentators, not even excluding the grea* 
of all, Coleridge. Wo have dwelt more at length on this portion 
the play because it was there that the difficulty of restoration lay. 

“'I'he restoration of the part of Lady Macduff, ard several other^ 
ntjnuediate scenes, all wiritten with a view of softening the horror of 
tile theme, or bringing the great moral more effectively out, shows how 
complete an artist Shakespeare was, comprehending the laws 
produce effect, and equally possessiiig the poetic element that must 
animate a drama. Mr. PholpVs performance wes ^'oncei\ed ia the 
highest poetry,— with no ‘false starts,’ no spouting, no pointed 
ranting, no misdirected energy that fires the uiuoflecting many into 
sudden admiration. It was all dr*ep, genuine, well-uttered passioil 
and emotion, from the first agitated * Stay, you imperfect speakers/ to 
the frantic courage of ‘Yet, I will try the hist.' The 
mediate emotions were as ‘ a wild and violent sea ’ ^th theit colotsal 
passion and awe-striking succession, almost too mnch to see^ $nd 
certainly almost too arduous to perform. Mr. Vlielps has the one great 
requisite for acting: he possesses a pla^^j. imaguiatiou, and, like 
Henderson, who in some physical defects hei^ko resembles, he seems 
to put on rile character with the dress. Certainly we have never seen 
the character so completrfy portrayed; the key-note being struck 
gently at the first, the. jS^ony ivas preserved throughout. ' Some 
particular scenes oriie^Wte^ might give more grace or force to^ but 
as an entire coa(^p4|j&||l||s valiant chiefta&, drawn into the daikest 
crimes by the ministers of evil, we have never seen 

it rivalled. The of the play was thus absolutely pi^ptrudod 

on the mind, and crime, succeeded crime, uutil the . catologue is 
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exhausted, and their utter inutility is displayed, the mind was shaken 
i^ith terror at the fury of the passions and their ‘ fatal dismal end.’ 

“ Of the other characters wo need not say much. ‘ The play was 
the thing,’ and there was nothing so bad as materially to int^ere 
with the general effect. The Witches were well depicted and attired ; 
very i)Toperly, scarcely grotesque, but squalid, and unearthly, and 
picturesque. Banquo and Macduff (Mr* Bennett and Mr. Marston) 
were sensibly, and the last effectively, performed. Lady Macbeth is 
so awful a part, hallowed by such traditional notions of excellence, 
and requiring so jnuch natural dignity, that it was not to be expected 
so young and inexperienced an actress as Miss Addison could perform 
it. She would do better if she made less effort, and did not Ly 
continual emphasis mar the effect of her own energy. The accenting 
almost every alternate syllable produces a monotony, almost amounting 
to sing-song, that prevents all expression of emotion. In the more 
literal parts she was the most effective ; and we still have every hope 
'^t this young lady will make a fine actress. But she ninist labour 
^nceasingly in her mrt, and should seek the highest advice. The 
appointments of the play were good in their kind, ai/d the aiTange- 
^^ent of the banquet scene novel and effective. The introduemg the 
of Macbeth was, however, a mistaken literality. The house was 
ttwded to excess by a most attentive and delighted audience.” 

' The decline of the English drama — the degradation of the English 
stage — ^has of late been a cry, which has been repeated and re-echoed 
till it has become a sort of cant — a form of words which people bax e 
got into the habit of using, without any distinct notion of its meaning. 
1118 stage is pretty much in the same predicament as the currency — 
subject to fluctuations that cannot be traced with precision to their 
causes, but for v^hich everybody imagines he has discovered the true 
Xemedy. It will be found in the one case as well as in the other, that 
luences which stimulate or depn.js are so mixed and uncertain, 
and. so exposed to modilfbation f'om circumstances, as to evade the. 
CpjpB^tiqn of any general princi ;>les, except those which are funda- 
At all events, any one who sees what is now 
Wells Theatre — any one in particular who mingled 
assembled on Monday night on the representation 
of Macbeth, ana who ij d ^ho good fortune to obtain admission, and 
witness its enthusiasts icwcption, must be convinced that there is 
small reason, or rather vio reason at all, for the complaint that has 
been proclaimed aloud of the degenerate state of the British drama, 
and the degraded position of the English stsca Macbeth was written 
in 1606 , and, perhaps, has undergone ;^Hy|dteration than any of 
Shakespeare’s other plays. In 1674 , Shjfi|||||t||^^ produced 

a veKioh of Macbeth, introducing the^ds^^^Kd singing witches, 
and the music of I^ocke. This has ^ 

the present time, when Mr. Phelps boldly s^p^rward and reator^ 
the play, as near as circumstancoa allow, to its i pristine 
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Las brought it out with a profusion of magnificence, and a propriety 
of decoration and pomp, which one could scarcely imagine the resources 
of the theatre to be capable of. The first scene was very skilfully 
managed, and elicited a round of well-deserved applause. The stage 
was darkened to a much greater degree than usual, so much so that 
but the imperfect outlines of the weird sisters were visible. In front 
only a dim lurid light played, and as the hags stepped backwards, the 
darkness, aided by a combination of gauze screens, procured one of the ^ 
most perfeet effects of vanishing we ever saw. Tlie gradual clearing 
of the air too, after Macbeth’s interview with the sisters, disclosing 
the lines of the victorious army in the distance, was well conceived 
and cleverly executed. It seemed the natural brightening up of 
nature relieved of the presence of the foul sorcerers. Macbeth’s castle 
at Inverness was another effective scene, but we mention it principally 
as being the first attempt we have seen to reproduce some of the local 
features of the ‘pleasant site’ — the steep wall-crowned hill, and the, 
clear river rushing beneath. The alarm scene of the murder was 
admirable. jS^obles, knights, squires, pages, andavassals, aimed with;J 
every species of ancient weapons picked up on the spur of the momenll^ 
— here a halberd, there a battle-axe, now a pike, anon a blazing pim^' 
torch, rushed tumultuously upon the stage, ao from every portion 
a huge and garrisoned castle. The cauldron tco, was effectiif^M 

The final scenes were spirited in the extreme. The old conventions^ 
business of a general action — a flourish of trunq>eiJj ov^ivy i .vo or thtee^ 
minutes, with a single combat between, was very properly vdspensed 
with. If over a TiieZee was well imitated upon r,he stage, it was in the 
representation of this tragedy. Lookings through h^‘::v'y Gothic balua* 
trades, you saw the crowds of combatants. A s^dly of the defenders 
of the castle now driving out their besiegers ; anon a fierce rally of 
the English soldiers beating back the troops of Macbeth : while forth 
from tlie me/ee, with difficulty disentangling themselves from tho 
fighting, rushing crowd — now Macbeth, now Macduff, now Siw^d, 
would struggle forward for a more conspicuous place. -Macljeth*® 
head is also introduced on a pole, as directed by ohaKespeare. >He " 
not killed by Macduff in Uio sight of the auriicace, as on 

the representation of the play. We have heard many* ^ 

bringing on ‘ the tyrant’s head’; but in our op’fiioii ,Mr. Fhelpa has 
done well in adhering strictly to the author. e have, no desire for 
a regular picturesque death ; no doubt it tells with astonishing effect 
upon the nerves of the susceptible and delicq^ part of the audience ^ 
but would not such a spectacle be more appropriate in Sugantino, 
Timour the Tartar, or The Assassin of the Rqck) The costumes were 
got up ^vith taste, judgment, and splendour. There was no tartan — 
although the play has generally been so dressed.* Tartan is compara- 
tively a late introducti^ into Scotland, ai^ its use in representing 

* Tartan, though oot^f||rhaps in the strict clan-pattern sense, as we know 
it, is as old as the heaths, if not the hills, which it clothes and glorifies. 
Macbeth may, or mUy not, have had a touch of it in his dresd>— J. K. 
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the costume of the period of Macbeth must be 'erroneous. The primi- 
tive-looking mantles, with their heavy bars and ponderous folds, in 
which most of the characters were dressed, harmonized well with our 
notions of the early, almost traditional period of the play. Mr. Phelps 
played Macbeth. On the first night he appeared over excited and 
exhausted in his performance. On the second representation, his 
delineation and conception of the character was not only just, but in 
some parts original and new. He throws into it much vigour and 
nice discrimination. His elocution is excellent, and his taste correct. 
His performance of the character, as a whole, was a masterly one. In 
the soliloquy on the visionary dagger, he gave the picture of an imagin- 
ation affected with the dread design he was about to put in execution 
with appalling truth, and ably marked the sinking horror that 
benumbed his faculties after the perpetration of the horrid d<^ed. He 
Seemed deeply impressed with the grandeur of the poet’s conception, 
and to feel all that he said or did. Instead of at once starting at the 
ideal dagger, as if he was fully convinced of its a}>peararjco, he kept 
his eye fixed on the ‘^painting of his fear,^ till the brain-sick, liowildered 
liipiagination made it real; shrinking from its belief, and letinning to 
with a struggling conviction, until it obtained full possession of 
|aim. In the banquet scone he was not quite so successful, because 
mgnity and kingly courtesy were wanting; but his address to the 
^piost of Banquo vjp-s most excellent, his attitude admirable, and his 
action good ; iiis expression, too, was in perfect union with all, and 
the whole of the latter part of the scene presented as true a resemblance 
of a murdereris dismay before the shadow of his victim, as the fancy 
could form. His last scene was alike excellent ; like the former Thane 
of Caw'dor, * nothing becajne his life more than leaving it.’ He 
gallantly bore up against Macduff to the last, and quitted the stage 
accompanied by the loud applause of the audience. Mr. Marstoii's 
performance of Macduff was most meritorious; it was well studied 
and carefully enacted; he exhibited tlio touches of domestic .woe, 
wldoh require the.* teoling^ of the tender father and affectionate husband, 
very'^.j^ectively. Maicolm was very w'cll played by Mr. J. T. Johnson ; 

hy Mr. Hoskins, and Duncan by Mr. H. Mellon — th^ 
to have been originally played by Shakespeare him> 
8 THiiquo is a superior performance ; and the Witches 
of Messrs. Yc^^, Scharf, and Wilkins are entitled to their full meed 
of praise. lii. Harrington’s Hecate is not so good an embodiment as 
hia Pisanio ; it was car^^lessly done, the text delivered with too much 
rapidity, thereby destroying the rhythm. The minor parts wore suffi- 
ciently sustaip^. Miss Laura Addison was the Lady MacJ)otBu, 
She 1ms a good conception of the part, draws a just outline of it, but 
is incapable oi filling up the difficult and tremendous character of 
Lady Macbeth. We ^ have acknowledged M^Addison to be a very 
^lentod young lady y and we admit she is actress. It thereh 

fore gives us pain to depress the hopes of one talented ; but in gremt 
things^ AS in sn^, truth should be spoken ; it is ultimately l»eneficial 
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to the peiformeT herself, and is a debt of justice to other professors of 
the seme art. Although by no moans a great performance, there are 
several parts of Miss Addison's Lady MacbetlL that deserve honour^ 
able mention. Her manner of reading her husband’s letter on her 
entrance was good; and so was her delivery of the succeeding 
soliloquy ; but when she came to ^ The raven himself is hoarse,’ it 
was immediately discovered that her want of physical energy would 
militate considerably against her Lady Macbeth being recorded as a 
first-rate specimen of the histrionic art. The reception of her new- 
titled husband was effective ; and the swelling ambition that prompts 
her murderous hints to him, correctly depicted; but we fear she is 
acquiring a bad habit of declaiming when she should feel, and of 
studying to produce effect, when, if she yielded to the impulse of the 
moment, she would achieve her object without effort. In her first 
interview with Duncan, she mingled a graceful hospitable frankness 
with the stem looks that occasionally were darted on the king as he 
is about to enter the castle. The scene in which she works up Macbeth 
to do the deed was well conceived, but feebly executed. We must^ 
award her all praise for an excellent distinctne^ss, and for the effective*^ 
ness of her whispering speeches during the pTogr?5S of the murde^| 
particularly where she exclaims, in a suppre-istJ oat contemptuous 
tone, — “ 

* Infirm purpose, 

Give me live daggers/ 

Her hest scene was the one of the banquet, where she dismisses '^he:^ 
guests, commanding them to 

‘ Stand not upon the order Of yonr going. 

But go at once.' 

In conclusion, we have only to remark rhat Miss '-doason is deficient 
of the high and superior powers which are required to give effect to 
Lady Macbeth, She is a clever actress, with a very laudable intelli- 
gence of the character, but with natural powers completely inadequate 
to its just exhibition. Lady Macduff in itielf un important 

was rendered very important by the excellence with v hich 
enacted by Miss Cooper. A talented little child, r. Ma^||ll|)ert, 
made quite an impression in her performance of 
a clever impersonation. The house was crowded 
hundreds went away disappointed, not being able to oB^in adhUBsi<& 
The play was listened to with the greatest attciLt>on success 
most triumphant. -The curtain descended atuid a volley of cheeilSy 
Pj^elps, Marston, and Miss Addison being called for by the audience, 
which was an indiscriminate one, drawn from all classes of society, 
and lepresentinill the experiences of every condition of life. Such an 
audience is« upon the whole, the soundest tribunal before which the 
merits of ah aeti^tr or a play can be tried. If it be not guided in ito 
decisions by canons and fine distinctions, it is governed by the 

instinct of feelings that ar6 keenly sensitive to the appeals of nature^ 
and rarely erroneous in the final ^wardL’* 
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On 27th October Colman’s comedy of The Heir at Law was 
performed for the first time under Mr. Phelps’s management, A. 
Younge playing Daniel Dowlas; J. T. Johnson, Dick Dowlas; 
Scharf^ Dr. Pangloss; and Hoskins, Zekiel Homespun; Mrs. 
Marston, Deborah Dowlas ; and Miss Cooper, Cicely Homespun. 

On the 3rd November he produced a second new play, by 
the Rev. James White, entitled John Savile of Haysted, he 
playing John Savile ; Q. Bennett, John Felton ; Marston, George 
Villiers (Duke of Buckingham); A. Younge, Master Clayton; 
Laura Addison, Lilian Savile (a charming creation, and beau- 
tifully acted) ; Mrs. Marston, Mistress Bridget, sister to John 
Savile. He again would have played the part he gave Bennett 
if Bennett could have acted John Savile, but as it was, they 
.•were both very fine pieces of acting, and the play was very 
successful. On the second night the author induced him to 
^o what no other man ever did before or since, and that was 
^ after acting to go to his house to an entertainment got up 
^n his honour in the shape of a supper, &c., &c., at which 
Here present, besides his host, Charles Dickens, John Forster, 
.Douglas Jerrold, Clarkson Stanfield, the Landseers, Tom 
Taylor, David Roberts, and a whole host of other celebrities — 
indeed, a very unusual gathering of eminent men connected 
with the drama, literature, and the arts. Of course after supper 
bis health was proposed, and every justice done to his three 
rimd a half years work at Sadler’s Wells. 

^ V On 24th November Colman s Poor Gentleman was done for 
first ♦time, rith a strong cast, although neither he nor Miss 
it. 

29th this month he produced, for the first time 
p’s As You Like It, playing Jaques himself;* 
jlido; Scharf, Touchstone ; Rosalind, Miss Coope; : 
and Audrey.f On 2nd December, after the 

oomed|, Hitman's tjjagedy of Fazio was performed for the 
beMfit 'of tihd acting manager, Mr. Greenwood, his co-lessee. 
Marston playad Fazio, and Miss Addison, Bianca. On thia, 

* A very different conception to any other that I ever saw, and I have 
seen a score 6t more actors in this part. — W. M. P. 

t All as fine performances of the four characters as I ever witnessed.^ 
W.M.®P* . 
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10th the comedy of The Steward was acted for the first time, 
with the whole strength of the company, except himself and 
Miss Addison. 

On 6th January, 1848, Money was again acted for some 
nights; on 19th The Lady of Lyons; and on 26th January he 
produced, for the first time, Shakespeare’s comedy of Twelfth 
Night, playing himself Malvolio; Marston, fhe Duke; George 
Bennett, Sir Toby Belch ; A. Younge, Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; 
H. Mellon, Fabian ; and Scharf, the Clown ; Viola was acted by 
Laura Addison, Olivia by Miss Cooper, and Maria by Mrs. H, 
Marston, — a cast (even setting aside his splendid acting as 
Malvolio) beyond any other that could very well be named. 

On Monday, 31st January, Hamlet was again performed ; 
on 18th February Sheridan Knowles’s play of Love; and on . 
the 25th February, Werner; Zad March, The BrUal; and^ 
on the 9th, for the first time, Shakespeare’s Merry WiveS' 
of Windsor: Sir John Falstaff, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Ford, Mr^v 
Marston: Slender, Mr. Hoskins; Shallow, A. Vouijge; 

Hugh FiViiS, Scliarf; Doctor Cains, Willii)nu>; Bardolpl 
Knight; Hoot of the Garter, H. Mellon; Pistol, Charles" 
Fenton; and Robin, M^ss Mandlebert; Miss Cooper played 
-.Jrs Ford ; Mrs. II. Marston, Mrs, Pago ; Miss Marston, Anne 
Page ; and Mrs. W. Watson, Mrs. Quickly. This <'ast was also 
v/f undoubted excellence, and the piece was a roar from the 
beginning to the end, and an immense success. It was done, 
for his benefit on the first night, and ho afterwardh played 
Don Felix in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy (?f The Wonder Miss 
Addison being the Donna Violante, and Miss Cooper, Florae , . 

On the 27th March King Lear was producecl; for ‘ 

time this season — cast as before; and on i2th 
Marston’s j.iay of The Patrician’s Daughter, Murp^^^ 
comedy of The Way to Keep Him, for the bespit of JUBaa 
Addison. t ^ 

On the 13th The Merry Wives of Windsor, and The Poor 
Gentleman, for the benefit of Mrs. Marston, brought the fourth 
Reason to a ci|5e, during which a few other plays produced 
in the three previous years were also again acted ,i^*ith those 
specially chronicled as done for the first time. 
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1848—1849. 

The fifth season commenced on 27th September, 1848. 
During the recess great alterations had been made in the 
theatre : the stage had been very much enlarged, new dressing- 
rooms had been built, as well as a new green-room ; indeed, 
vast improvements had been made in the old building. 

Miss Addison was no longer a member of the company, and 
a new actress was engaged to supply her place, then almost 
a novice, although she had been tutored by Michelet in Paris 
and Charles Kemble in London. She was prepared to try in 
the French capital Rachers parts, and here those of Mrs. Siddons 
and Mrs. Warner. Mr. l^lielps opened with Shakespeare's 
J,Goriolanus, he himself playing the noble Roman for the first 
^thne; G. Bennett, Cominius ; A. Younge, Menenius ; Marston, 
j^ufidius; Miss Cooper, Virgilia; Mrs. Marston, Valeria; and 
Aiss Glyn (the new actress), Volumnia. The production was 
^ great triumph for him.* The house was crammed to sutfo- 
^totion, and the applause overwhelming. It was a repetition of 
the first night of Macbeth the preceding season. 

On 1 1th October he produced Beaumont and Fletcher’s play 
of Rule a Wife and Hav^c a Wife, in which he played Leon (a 
3 |>lendid piece of acting) ; Hoskins, Michael Perez ; Miss Huddai t 
(ia niece of Mrs. Warner s, and afterwards a contralto singer of 
pretensions) being Margaritta, and Miss Cooper, Estifania, 
“ d was a sueJess, and much applauded. 

i Same month The Winter s Tale was again produced, 
as Hermionc, and other characters as before. On 
was again acted ; the only difference in the cast 
pSfeskins played De Beringhen ; Miss Cooper, Julie ; 
aibd H^dart, Francois. 

OQ^lth l|ovemberYcnice Preserved was acted, for the purpose 
pf introduol^ Mr. G. K. Dickinson in the character of Jaffier, 

' I sat Withtf^^les Kemble, and never shall I forget the veteran’s look 
on several 0<^|||^obsywhen he turned round to me after all my uncle's great 
.scenes, ahd isiaicl^ iVwt wm very fine^ that was very fine” That from the 
brothef of Johlt Kemble I thought the greatest proof I could have of Mr. 
Phelpses ezcellOncedn this character.— \V. M. P. 
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G. Bennett playing Pierre, and Miss Glyn, Belvidera. The 
gentleman was successful, and the piece went well. 

On 13th Damon and Pythias was again revived, Marston 
this time playing Pythias. 

On Friday the 17th Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing 
was done for the first time. He. did not play in this comedy, 
but it was wel| cast, and acted by the following : — H. Marston, 
Benedick (the true successor of Charles Kemble in the part) ; 
Hoskins, Don Pedro ; G. K. Dickinson, Claudio ; Scharf, Verges 
(a very fine piece of acting) ; Dogberry, A. Younge (equally good) ; 

‘ and Leonato, George Bennett. Miss Cooper was charming as 
Beatrice, and Miss Huddart played Hero. On 20th The Lady 
of Lyons was acted, with Miss Cooper as Pauline (rather weak). 

On 27th he produced, for the first time under his manage- 
ment, Browning’s tragedy of A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, playing 
himself his original character of Thorold Lor^i Tresham ; * G. 
Dickuison, Henry Earl of Mertoun (originally jJayed by Ander-; 
son) • and Miss Cooper, Mildred T^e^ham (originally played' bjt^ 
Helen Fan :ic), 

On ist December LoveD’i? ^jovo’s Sacrifice was again acted,'. 
Marston this j'ayiirg Mathew Aylmer, and Miss Cooper, 
Margaret. 

Oil 13tb Henry YIII. was agai- done, for the first time for 
throe years, but iu Jonv a^ts instead of thrae, as hitborto, MW* 
Glyn being Queen Katharine. Speed the Plougli vas plajred 
ibr tbe firr^ time, for the benefit of Mr. Creeuwooi^^ aN^ting 
manrye-' Marston personating Bob Handy; Hoskins, ,ij'ai'mei 
AshiU .d , and Mn. Marston, Dame Ashfield. 

On 18th The Gamester was done, with Miss 
Beverly; and Much Ado About Nothing, for tLat 

After Christmas, in addition to the plays a ieai;^pientii 
The Stranger was acted some nights until the 
when King John was again produced — cas^ generiUy as ^fore;* 
ith the exception of the Dauphin of Franco and Coi^lance, 
now both played for the first time by Mr. G. K. Dickiiison and 
Miss Glyn. 

On 22nd February Virginius was acted iEigai][ij||^or a few 



* I saw it tlie first night, when it was as successful, and he wa^ greater, 
if possible, than when he first acted it in 1842 at Drury Lane.— 'VT. P. 
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nights; and on 28th February Beaumont and Fletcher's play 
of The Honest Man's Fortune was produced, re-modelled 
R. H. Horne, author of Cosmo de Medici, Gregory VII., &c., 
&c. Phelps acted Montague (a ruined nobleman); Marston, 
the Duke of Orleans ; Dickinson, the Earl of Amiens ; Hoskins, 
Longue ville; George Bennett, La Poop; and A. Younge, 
Malicom; Miss Cooper, Lamira;^ and Miss Huddart, Duchesk 
of Orleans. The play was very successful, and had a good run. 

On 12th March he again produced Massinger's Fatal Dowry — ^ 
cast as before, with the exception that Hoskins now played, 
Young Novall; and on 21st March Richard III. from the 
original text — Miss Glyn playing Queen Mari/aret; Marston, 
Richmond ; and G. K. Dickinson, Duke of Clarence ; the other 
principal characters as before — for his benefit, he playing the 

f ooked-backed Tyrant, with Morton's comedy of The School 
Reform, in which Hoskins played Robert Tyke (a great 
Character of the elder Emery's) exceedingly well All these 
pieces were acted in alternation night after night until 16th 
‘^pril, when Julius Cuesar wa>. again produced, G. Bennett 
still playing Cassius, Marston, Antony, and he him^^elf 

Brutus. 

On 20 th April Murphy's comedy of All in the V7rong was 
acted, but ilr. Phelps and Miss Glyn were out of the bill. On 
80th April Money was again acted; on 7th May Jane Shore, 


in wiiich he did not appear. 

r Oh J€th May a new and original tragedy, by Mr. G. U. Poker 
Philadelphia, was produced, entitled Calaynos, which was a 
g^eat success. Oi3 this George Daniel, the celebrated critic, the 
:ite’ ef ,C:"'^ab?/]and's edition of acting plays, wrote (aftfei^ 
i’ ascription of the play) as follows: — 

"s ^ ritten by Mr. George H. Boker, an American 
authc^^ and ij^oea honour to the literature of his country. Ti e plot 
is sio&le anii,^on3pac1ry it might have had more action, but would tl^t 
have^'cdnduced to its perspicuity 1 The language is poetical and ele- 
gant, often, dignified and impassioned. The characters are skilfully . 
conceived and elaborately wrought. There is some excellent comedy 
in those oOhe Abigail, the Secretary, and Soto. Soto's account of 
himself — ♦ 


* But rm the greatest liar in all Seville ; 

A bsstard bom, and therefore false by nature ; — 
My fiumly, sir, before me, all were liar^' 
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is exceedingly quaint and humorous. The Lady Alda is carefully 
and delicately brought out in the early scenes; in the latter ones. she 
is terribly in earnest. Martina is the incarnation of feminine imperti- 
nence — agreeable for her satirical wit, but detestable for her unwomanly 
treachery. It is in Calaynos, however, that the author has put forth 
all his strength. This pattern of true nobility is no talkative, do- 
nothing sentimentalist ; his philanthropy is active and rational. 
Abstruse study, which too often dulls the wits and deadens the hearts 
of other men, witli him quickens the one and animates the other. It 
is not his fault if he thinks too favourably of mankind; for that let 
mankind bear the blame. He has learned how to prize friendship ; 
and he will not, to what he considers false, malignant scandal, sacrifice 
his friend. This sternly virtuous principle costs him his earthly 
happiness and his life. He dies, as he had lived, nobly ; intent upon 
and hopeful of the future ; a stoic up to that sublime point where 
stoicism ceases not to be a virtue, and in those majestic attributes that 
have made man a little lower than the angels — a mav ! 

“ These lights and shades of human character' Mr. Phelps delineatecl 
with consummate art. The didactic portion of the dialogue he delivered 
with that subdued intonation, earnestness, and energy that have woi]|^ 
>‘him the approval of the judicious; and where the language rises intdf> 
high power ai ' passion, he^ too, rose wiO' the language, and triuniphC 
antly realized tl e ooet’.s inspiration. His a?ting touched the luinutenl 
points; it was alt‘iriiately elaborate ami lutense.^^ ^ 

The cast oi the principal charff ':v m this tragedy was as 
follows : — ” 


Calaynos (a \\e:'»"thy nobh 
Don Luis (bis iriend', 

Obver (Calrynos's secretary), .. 

Soto (Don Luis’s servant), .. 

Donna Alda (wile to Calaynos), 

Martina (her maid), 

The third and last scene of the fourth acr ivas one^ 
Phelps’s most powerful pieces of acting, dispiayii^ 
passion, then pathos just as touching. So»' e ^ 

The Iron Chest, The Lady of Lyons, and Viigv.ddifS 
season to a close on 30th May, 1849. 


Mr. Phelps. 

Mr, H. M:«r.:toii. 

Mr, G. K. Id-kliison. 
Mr, Hoskins. 

Mjss Cc'oryQv, y 
Mrs. b*.. Marvel) 



1849—1850. 

The sixth season commenced on 25th August, ||849, with 
The Tempest, Mr. Henry Nye making his first appearance in 
London as Trinculo, and a Miss Carlstein as Miranda Hr. 
Dickinson also playing Ferdinand for the first time. Other 
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characters as before. On the 30th, Mrs. Centlivre's comedy of 
The Belle’s Stratagem was produced, for the first appearance in 
London of Miss Fitzpatrick from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
as Letitia Hardy — a successful ddbut, G. Bennett was Sir 
George Touchwood; Hoskins, Flutter; and Henry Marston, 
Doricourt, the best performance of that character in our time. 
Mrs. H. Marston was Mrs. Rackett, also a fine performance, and 
Miss T. Bassano was Lady Frances Touchwood. 

On 6th September The Love Chase was performed, for Miss 
Fitzpatrick’s Constance. Mrs. Marston was the Widow Green 
(worthy of Mrs. Glover, the original); Hoskins, WildrakeT^ 
A. Younge, Sir William Fondlove; and Dickinson, Master 
Waller. On 10th September The Merchant of Venice; on 
19th Measure for Measure, with Miss Glyn as Isabella, for the 
first time, and Dickinson as Claudio. 

On 1st October Othello, for the first time for two years, with 
Eiss Glyn as Emilia, Dickinson as Cassio, and Hoskins, Roderigo. 

5th October Colley Cibber's comedy, She Would and She 
^'ould Not, Hoskins playing Trappanti; Marston, Don Philip; 
)ickinson, Don Octavio ; A. Younge, Don Manuel ; and Hypolita, 
Miss Fitzpatrick. On the 8th October, Othello; 10th October, 
Merchant of Venice. 

: . On 22nd October Shakespeare’s Anton^' and Cleopatra was 
:^foduced for the first time, from ;.hc original text, and with 
.jgp^at splendour. Mr, Phelps played Antcny ; G. K. Dickinson, 
l^c^yius Csssar; Marston, Sextus Pompeiiis; and G. Bennett 
3^i||b^bus. Miss Glyn played Cleopatra with brilliant effect. 
.^^Ijjfoduction was a great success, drawing the town ; and the 
as tive public were loud in their praises. It iiad 
crowded houses. His Antony was a noble per- 
1 j \ . uett’s Enobarbus a fine piece of declamatory 
Miss Gb n*s Cleopatra was the best character she ever 
pettemed, either before or after. George Daniel, the critic of 
Cuhmerland’s edition of acting plays, and who had seen a great 
deal of the stage from the year 1800, and knew the Kembles 
and George Frederick Cooke, said it was the most magnificent 
revival tljlk had appeared since the palmy days of the great 
and classical John Kemble ; and F. G. Tomlins, in the Mi/ming 
Ad'SMmtt wrote as follows : — 
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Sadler’s Wells. 

Last night the tragedy of Antony and. Cleopatra was performed 
for the first time at this tlieatre — adding another to the Shakespearean 
triumphs gained within its walls. The cast was admirable ; and the 
able management at this justly-popular house has most efficiently 
called into service its resources to render justice to the grand classic 
drama which Shakespeare penned in glowing language of such poetic 
and fervent eloquence. The difficulties must ever be great to equal 
the ideal of ‘ a pair so famous ’ as the renowned Roman hero and 
fascinating heroine of the celebrated play. TJie difficulties are arduous 
enough as respects a suitable impersonation of Marc Antony ; but to 
irealizc upon the stage the beauteous Egyptian Queen, whose * person 
beggar’d all description,’ must ever far surpass them. In spite of all 
those difficulties, however, Miss Glyn, on this trying occasion, suc- 
ceeded admirably. She imparted singular grace, ^nmiation, wannth, 
and earnestness to her performance, and afforded in one of the mijst , 
striking examples we have yet witnessed of the progre. / slie is 
in her profession. Throughout she was skilful and eil-^xiive; vAii 
though theie was an occasional abruptness in the changes ot n.or ' 
mind and t:ne of voico, those miror defects viJl dis,o.ppear when 


ael t. the charact 
.tra' (and ‘some of . 
, ‘ are too low ’) were^, 
5? Glyn. In the e3 *ireii;. 
^d, hero avo i lering, 

0 mil of priJ.^ 'ovi beai'tj4|' 
p<;rtra^'- greaf'^ 

cli praise hr perfoiftj ^ 


talented ac^^'e? is more at home in ao 
-'The fenunine r ts which disting i: i 

which,’ said g ■ • and sentenj^* ) *;»hT. 

cleverly and !'ileie.4'.ngly 
portions of me /lay she war h" 
subduing qv> ^ wh a in the ftU*' 
ill combinatK-n with Lhe w^. .k .. 
power and pathos. Mr. Phrilp * de.«. 
ance of Marc Antony : it watTaref d £\u elective ; die struggl^^ 
Vtween an enthralling passion and \ sen^e of departin': louv^ur aUa 
glory, were represented most ably. Iili. Herorj Mar.iton 
aVle as Pompeius, and Mr. G. Bennett eiicitt>.f muc].» and 
applause by the rugged honesty of manner with wdiich 
part of Enobaibus. Mr. G. K. Dickinson, though h 
allowed too mucli energy to carry himself an# voice 
satisfactory Octavius Caesar; while the other charor*.i*iis 
w^th judgment and general efficiency. Indeed, the tmzi m 
always laboriously regarded at this house, and the res^dt is a ha^on^ 
between the various elements which conduces materially to the a|waya 
successful issue. Miss Aldridge as Octavia, and Miss" T. J^ssimD bM 
Charmian, were pleasing representatives of their separate oharacteia^ 
The tragedy has been altogether most carefully and effisctively p]% 
duced. The attention to detail here merits high praise. « AU was ill 



keeping and accordance. The scenery (painted by Mr. P. Fenton) 
was extremely good. Many of the Egyptian scenes, indeed, , were 
admirable, and told very successfully; The dresses a|ijlrgeA6X^ 
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decorations, too, showed the same care and judicious superintendence. 
In fact, the tragedy was in all respects very interestingly and impres- 
sively represented and placed upon the stage ; and the loud plaudits 
that marked its progress, and attended its conclusion, were only just 
tributes to the merits of the whole performance. Miss Glyn and Mr. 
Phelps first came forward in obedience to the loud and unanimo^ 
demands of the audience ; and afterwards similar compliments were 
accorded to Mr. G. Bennett and Mr. G. K. Dickinson. The theatre 
was very fully attended.” 


On 26th October Mrs. Centlivre's comedy of The Busy-Body 
was acted, with Miss Fitzpatrick as Miranda ; Mrs. H. Marston, 
Patch ; and Miss T. Bassano, Isabinda. Marston was Sir Oeorge 
Airy ; A. Younge, Sir Francis Gripe ; Williams, Sir Jealous r 
TrafBck ; and G. K. Dickinson, Charles. 

On November 2nd, Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer was 
^ acted. Marstor was Young Marlow ; A. Younge, Mr. Hardcastle ; 
t^Henry Nye, V'ony Lumpkin ; Graham, Hastings ; and H. Mellon, 
Charles Marlow; Mrs. Marston, Mrs. Hardcastle; Miss 
Fitzpatrick, Miss Hardcastle ; and Miss Aldridge, Miss Neville. 
November 22rid, The l/iWichback. On 26th No /ember Henry 
r. (First Part) was again acceJ' for the first time for three years ; 

this occasion with Marston ^^R. /f‘otspur, and ^kins, Prince 
■ Wales ; Belford as Poin*^ ; 'i\ Bassano, L'dy Percy ; and 

jfrs. Marston, Mrs. Quickly; oth* characte^gyjH^ before, Phelps 
^course being the FalsU^ff. 

7t*> December Cherry's cc/metl^/ of The Soldier's Daughter 
Ohserly, Miss Fitzpatrick ; Frank Heartall, Marston ; 
Heartall, A Younge ; Young Melfort, G. K, Dickinson. 
December, a new and original tragedy from tho 
rs| Q Tomlins, entitled Garcia, was produced, and sue- 
not much money in it (in manager*. 
Tlie Morning Chronicle spoke of it thus 


Sadiar’s Wells. 

' • or the Noble Error, is the title of a tragedy produced hero 

la$i^ning, and written by Mr, F, G. Tomlin's. This gentleman, wo 
^^|B0d scarcely remind our readers, is well known in the literary wo^4' : 
iSd'One of the most staunch and earnest advocates of the claims of 
British dratipi. Ho is also secretary to the Shakespeare Society. ^ 

“ The scene of this drama is laid in and near Seville, and the^period ' 
of the action is towards the close of the fifteenth century, when the 
InquJsitioB> under the terrible Torquemada, held absolute dominion 
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over a bigoted king and people, and sought to abase and cnish the 
nobles. Garcia belongs to this class. He is the heir of his house, 
and is about to be formally invested with his fief, which, during his 
minority, has been held for him by his motlier. The family have 
some taint of Moorish blood in them, and are suspected by the 
Inquisition ; but motives of humanity induce the Countess of Yigera, 
oil the night before the investiture of her son, to give temporary 
shelter to a Morisco, who is pursued by the Familiars of the Office* 
This , brings her under the grasp of the Inquisition, and they have 
condemned her to death. Powerful intercession, however, is made 
with the Crown, which refuses to ratify the sentence, unless the chief 
witness (the sheltered Morisco himself) again confesses the guilt of the 
^Ptnuntess before the Council of State. Garcia, who, according to the 
not allowed to communicate with the accused, is ignorant of 
until informed of it by Don Pacheco, a noble who is leagued 
wiA a wide conspiracy of nobles for tlie overthrow of the dreaded 
Jbribunal. Pacheco, wishing to force Garcia to jcL. I hern, works upon 
filial love, till ho waylays and slays the Morisiv lien on his wa^*' 
to give his evidence at the Court; and in tlu c. >:.'F;sion of ibj 
: pjurde' consists Garcia’s * noble error.’ The crinjf ns <»nt to havM 
11 ^'dlossly per}ictrated ; for hetwcon the iiiri . {ino thJJ 

cxecntio.jj J^'icl«e(;o has learned (but conceals it [>» i ‘'jia) that thfl 
Countes.^ has alieady been released by an :ls«. of roy^ 

clemency, timl when the mother returns •' vj ne/the soj^ 
'luffers the agony of a guilty conscieitco lis<‘Overy 

;|ie has bem dnjM-d by Paclieco. Tbt; ... of grief; 

Uarcia, r atoning by a full confession, .ts i • . lungeons’lK 

the Inquisruon the. curtai i.. falls. TJiere a slij^H 

second p!<j^ nl* rwoven with the otlipr. Cam* aster) 

enamoured of 1 '‘iheco, while lier brother fay* of 

Manuel. Di^xuv^iriug the baseness of the fo' 
worth and rewards the Jove of the reiec' 
honourable devotion to the family 
been the chief agent in procuring th 
■ ** As the spirit of the action centres i 
of Garcia, bet^'^^en his horror of mura^r 


mother's life, it is open to the ob3coti(ai> 
sesthetical, that a Spanish noble of the 
such a pressure, would have thought no mcl 

than of shooting a dog; and dramatic r.robaljA.u.. violat^j^tegHg; 
a witness so important as the Morisco is allqwed by the 
to leave his dungeon unattended, and alone, at nighl^^^^ 

.Siemr 'lo the seat of the Court. Buf {yielding theses 
i^jecl^ns to the exigencies of the dramatic am^vre have 
^yin^Hbatt^ in other respects the tragedy is skilfully constawt^ ll? 
depends &*plot and incident rathei* thaU on pmmiuency itfevelop^ 
fnosit of character, yet t^e. various characters arC bold^ 
0 Utline<^:they^j^tt^ tij^uaselves in their actioli 
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and none of the moving force of the piece is lost in descriptions, or by 
lyitig in wait for ‘ points.’ 

*<The first and second acts are more than clever in construction, and 
the opening scene of the third aet (where the Countess is interrogated 
in the prison of the Inquisition) is powerfully worked up. ' The. rest 
of the third act flags a little ; it is not ev^ strengthened by. the scene 
where Garcia is tempted by Pacheco; but the fourth act, in which 
Garcia’s reverence for the divine command is overcome by his desire 
,to save his mother, and especially the scene when the Morisca is 
murdered, are full of dramatic power. i 

** This tragedy is written for the most ^art in blank verse, sometimes 
so strangely halting and imperfect as to. lead to the supposition, that 


the author must have intentionally imitated what are only occasionji, 
negligences in the Elizabethan models; for the slightest care anjd^. 
transposition of words would have rendered the rhythm stea*ly 
melodious. The language is nervous and simple, and .the images bold 
and forcible ; yet there are no passages to which can be given tke high 
. name of poetry, though the temptations to indulgence are many. ■ On. 


« iyher haml. there is a fine moral tone throughout; and we could 
(buotc several postages of great power, concentrated thought, 
Beauty, hut that they depend so mucji upon the context, ft is 
Jfeorthy of '‘anark that the audience in the pit and gallery generally 
Bdected the h< j>assages — best in diction, as well as in f-fiitiment — for 
^eir enthuNi applause. 1 

R v- play was excellent^ Although Garcia would seem* 

• led by the author/ as a somewhat, iniiuature and 
fj, I’heips realized a clear conoeptioTi, subduing his 
ofter features of character ' -th great success. 

the murder/ seen »> with a ter»'ible energy; and 
!. picted his gnaWings of coiiscieii-.*: and soul abase- 

the (yOin»tess, bald a character not entirely suited to 
Tdifj jirfYoiinge,wn i^’he lia,s already acquired with 
his ^ 3 specially in the scene with the 

.dama\' ...1 Iblaveii I rely,’ was a fine embodi 
i®i*gy, I a by ai lofty piety), and in the final 

iiacter’ were more or less well filled by Miss T. 
Marston, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Hoskins. And 
,of the three chief Inquisitors was perfect. • The 
ll^^efy/ tCK), M'^eitremfel^ good, and some effective tableaux are pro- 
instance, in the investiture scene, and in the last scene, 
soldiers of fihe Inquisition take possession of Gafeia’s u^stle. 
tragedy was completely successful, the author being c^led 
forward by acclamation. . We have to congratulate IMr. XoinCfis 
well upon the actual value of this work, as on the promise It 1i%o:r^ 
that we "may hereafter expect from him still more valuable contribution^ 


to ouf^tempopuy dramatic literature." 
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On 20th December The Gamester and She Would and She 
Would Not, for Hoskinss benefit. On Boxing Night Venice 
Preserved was acted. On 4th January, 1850, Measure for 
Measure, with Marston as the Duke. On 16th January Caky- 
nos was again acted ; and on 21st, the first four acts of Henry 
VIII. On 28th The Merchant of Venice. On 1st February, The 
Honeymoon, he playing the Duke Aranza ; Hoskins, Rolando ; 
Belford, Count Montalban ; and A. Younge, Jaques, the Mock 
Duke ; Miss Fitzpatrick, Juliana. The Hunchback had been 
acted several nights during this season, with G. Bennett as 
the Hunchback ; Marston, Sir Thomas Clifford ; Hoskins, Lord 
Tinsel; Dickinson, Modus; Miss Glyn, Julia; and Miss 
Fitzpatrick, Helen. r 

On 11th February a new romantic play by George Beimett 
(tragedian), entitled Retribution, was productd, in which 
whole company performed. . This piece also was very successful* 
and his performance of Blackbourn was a thing to bo remena 
bered. It was dedicated to Mr. Phelps by the author in 
following terms: — 

To SAMUEL PHELPS, ESQ. 

“ My DEAR S^R, 

J eager!}’' embrace' the cppoitunity afforded' me | 
dedicating this play to you, tip express, thon^^b briefly 
earnestly, the unfeigned ploas'dro and lively rfratfiude 
which I do so. 

Your acute discrimination, and your unwearied e^ertic ^ 
stage manager, as well as the inimitable* manner lii 
sustained your part in the play, call for a more lively expr^i^i^n 
of admiration and thankfulness from me than I can 
to convey. From the moment you became lessee 
of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, the legitimate dram^, 
been so long in a drooping state, began to.i^eyive. Aided by^ 
untiring efforts, and fostered hy youv skilful ^exertions, it 
progressed, and been encouraged by a generous and discerning 
public, as has been amply evidenced hy the six cheering and 
successful seasons which have crowned your laudable zeaSU. 
Known as it is, that your aim has been 

‘To hold, Ks ’t were, the mirror up to Nature,* 
ahd in aU things to promote the objects of dramatic art, it 
cannot be surprising that your laudable course should^ have 
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stimulated others to follow so excellent an example, and secured 
to yourself the high esteem and great respect of all around you. 
In which feeling no one, believe me, more largely participates 
than, 

" My dear Sir, 

“ Your sincere Friend and grateful Servant, 

“George J. Bennett” 


“D. G.,” in Cumberland’s edition of acting plays, says: — 
“ Retribution was first produced at Sadler’s Wells on Monday, 
11th February, 1850. It was received by a judicious and 
crowded audience with unanimous applause — another triumph 
for, that (now) classic little theatre. Mr. Phelps played Black- 
bourn, and a performance more discriminating, and powerful 
we have not sec. for many a day. His grand climax was at 
(pSip end of ti c third act, than which nothing could be finer, 
^r. Bonnet', was the Sir Baldwin, and he hit off the rascally 
3u,d to the life. His soliloquies were carefully studied 
^a^d energetically aelivere i. The gallant young Cavalier, Philip, 
and the delic<ate stripling who dies for love, Edwin, were ably 
represented by Mr. Homy Tl vrston and Mr. G. K. Dickinson. 
Ifr. Graham (a ve^j coiTect and rising actor) made the most 
i.e alwa/.^ does) of a sma'i part, Humphrey; M:. A. Younge 
|efed Dod V soul iiito th congenial charact . of Sir Robert ; 
|a Miss .. in Alice, was al! the most fastidious critic could 
The was — Sn* lUld\ri;i Briarly, Mr. G. Bennett; 

Robert 11 jy, Mr. A. Younge Edwin Briarly, Mr^ G. K> 
son; Mrf H. Marstoa; Blackbourn, Mr. Phelps; 

^^ilowiLey, Mr. Bolford; Humphrey, Mr. Graham; Alice 

' ppoke of it as follows : — 




; ' ' Saclbr’s Wells. 

** Mr. George BennAt, an actor long deservedly popular in several 
Shakespearean characters, has, following the good old custom of ah 
actor becoming dramatist, brought out at this theatre a very successful 
five-act drama, which ho properly entitles ‘a Romantic Play.* It 
would be wrong to test it by the Elizabethan drama of that class, for 
the romantic plays of that era combined tho'highest species of poetrjf 
with the most exact and beautiful characterization. Mr. Bennett has 
.not drawn his inspiration from those deep and translucent wells ; but, 
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coming nearer to his own time, has dipped into the fountains of Scott 
and the French school. So far as he has gone, he has been perfectly 
successful, and has manifested an ingenuity of contrivance and readi- 
ness and animation of utterance which insure him a highly-satisfactot;> 
success. The story is complicated, yet clearly developed, and so w^ ll 
contrived as to unwind itself so as to constantly stimulate the interjest 
of the audience, and at the same time afford genuine opportunities wr 
pointed situations and well-sustained scenes. It is saicl to be founded 
on a tale that appeared in The Keepsake^ about 1839 ; but we can 
detect other sources whence materials and ideas have been gleaned. 
One effective scene coiTesponds very closely with the opening inter- 
view in Scott’s Itokehy, and another with one in The Tower of Nesle, 
This is of little moment, as the effort of a dramatist, and especially of 
an actor-dramatist, must be to produce striking and interesting effects : 
and, certainly, we have not for a long time seen a play where so much 
interest is so genuinely excited. Of profound dramatic interest, either 
serious or comic, there is but little, Scott being, rather than Shakespeare, 
the model of the author. The superficies of character, rather thailj,t 
character itself, is given ; and the language is rather happily descrij|& 
tive of external events than indicative of those deep-seated emoticraP 
-which characterize, so peculiarly the old and true dramatist. In tim 

■ respect it may bo said to bear the same relation to the great drama* 
^that Rob Roy docs to Richard III., or the Bride of Lammennoor to' 

Hamlet. It is essentially of the melodramatic school, but then it is 

■ certainly of the pre7nih'e qmliie ; and is not without touches of the 
deeper and grander ckiss of plays. 

“ It would give but a very imperfect notion of the effect of the dr^feya 
to detail the story as it ultimately appears, for the merit of the constx^ 
tion consists in the artful mode in which each event is made to tell^lllV 
the audience and to produce stirring scenes. The fairer method 
follow out the deviiJopmen:; as it occurs in the acting. The 
opens with an old Cavalier, his daupiter, and an adopted son, wMf^ 
adopted son is accepted by the daughtei^ and wonderful, to say, 
approved of by the father. An amiable and honourable youth, 'of a« 
very effeminate character, is dying for love of Alice (not Gray, blit) 
Eaby ; find one of the best scenes in the play is the passionate 
tion of this youth. The first act ends with a scone between 
and Alice, the yuutli (Edwin) having been discovered in 
declaration. The second act opens up new ground. Sir Baldwin 
(the father of Edwin) discloses by a remorsefj^l soliloquy that he has 
induced a former comrade to destroy his wife from a false suspicion, 
and so possessed himself of estates which the deceived husband has 
abandoned. It appears, however, that this husband (De> Lacy) has, 
after twenty years’ absence, returned rich from buccaneering in the 
western seas ; and a comrade (Blackbourn), who pretends to have been . 
wronged, has been induced by Sir Baldwin to shoot him in a wMh 
in one of the battles of the period. Here is the situation in Rokehy^ 
between Lord Oswald and Bertram Risingham. We cannot, l^wever, 
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follow out the increasing involvement and evolvement of the plot ; 
Guflice it to say, that in the play the assumed ruffian and presumed 
tool is Do Lacy himself, Philip the foundling is his son ; and thus 
efficient opportunity is afforded Mr. Phelps, who played De Lacy, 
alias Blackbourn, for that alternate ruggedness of manner and parental 
pathos which no man on the stage can give with such effect. The 
discovery between the father and the son, and the story of his life as 
revealed to his new-found son, drew down universal applause, and 
Mr. Phelps was obliged to apjiear at the end of the third act to receive 
the especial approbation of the audience. The latter portion of the 
play becomes, more melodramatic, and Sir Baldwin is somewhat too 
monstrous in his guilt. He betrays his party (that of the Parliament) ; 
insinuates to Alice, in order to prevent the marriage, that Philip is 
her natural brother ; and at last conducts himself rather after the 
stage than the natural fashion of such characters. He has all the 
Raby family in his power, forces on the marriage, threatens death and 
destruction, but is arrested in his accumulated guilt by the discoveries 
. made by De Lacy and the exposition of his universal villainy. The 
Applause wtts loud at each of these climaxes, but, wo must say, was 
‘:f more uproarious than judicious. Tlie early part oi the play is by far 
the best, both in writing characterization, and CLiistructioii ; and is 
of an order that must entitle Mr. Bennett to a very fair p.-^sition aiA 
dramatic author. As a stage piece, it had many advantages : ft? 
scenery was entirely ne^' lor it , the stage business evidently i»he work 
of the author; the actors suitably cast, and admirably fii/ted for their 
respective parts: Mr. Ponnett’s own character, of course, elaborately 
and well developed ; Mr. I'helps’s in every way fitted to him as 
jrag.irc’c! physique and ^jov/ers; Miss Glyn’s part, heightened by the 
J%Br 01 committing of incest, on purpose to gisre her f!n opportunity 
'•1^ expressing the deep emotions she can so well co,'',mand~ :n iUl 
'i nspects a (UUicult and ’ leflect! o pa t. The uolence of a passion ao 
>|^eat, thrown out sudi^enly fron. the bo"om of a gentle anil ce nven- 
tioiiai 'young lady, is a very trying performance to the actress. She 
iiF Wf^^ljput accessorial aids, and has to give the gesture and emotion of 
tri’gody without the assistance of the pall flowing 
however, gave considerable power and tff-^ct to 
liut it was felt to bo an unnecessary introduction, and 
• todoo^ously introduced for the purpose of producing a strong effect. 
Mr. Yotinge, as the old Cavalier, did not seem to us well suited ; while 
Mr. Marston played all that was given to him by the author with the 
thorough artistic appreciation which characterizes his performances. 
The play and the performance are, however, both highly to be com- 
mended, and doubtless it will enjoy a long run, suiting, as it does so 
admirably, audience, pei^formeis, and theatre.” 

• • 

On 15th Febraary The Wife was again produced for the 
d4hu of a Miss Edwardes as Mariana. Marston was St. Pierre ; 
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G. Bennett, Ferrado; and Dickinson*, Leonardo. On 22nd. 
February Love's Sacrifice, for the same lady. 

On 8th March Massinger's A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
was again acted, Bennett being Lord Lovel ; Marston, Welborn ; 
A. Younge, Marrall ; H. Nye, Justice Greedy ; Graham, Allworth ; 
Miss Edwardes, Margaret ; and Mr. Phelps himself in his great 
character of Sir Giles Overreach.* 

On 20th March, for his own benefit, he reproduced Macbeth, 
from the text as done in 1847. Cast as then, with the exception 
of Miss Glyn being now Lady Macbeth, and Miss Edwardes, Lady 
Macduff. He also played (for that night only) Jeremy Diddler 
in Raising the Wind, a favourite piece of eccentric light comedy 
of his. His Macbeth was, if possible, even greater than before, 
and the piece had again a long run. 

G. K. Dickinson played for his own benefit, on 11th Apri^ 
Claude Melnotte and Doricourt. The Stranger and Werner;: 
were both again acted in alternation with Macbeth, as Mr* i 
Phelps could not act the latter character more than two nights 
together. The Gamester and William Tell were also acted 
several nights, as well as Douglas and John Bull. 

On 16th May a performance was given in aid of the fund 
for the Great Exhibition of 1851, under the patronage of the 
Duke of Cambridge, and on the committee were all the leading 
literary men ot the day. ^ 

The perfonnance consis.ted of an addr; ss written by R. Hi 
Home, and spoken by Mr. Phelps; the four acts of Henry 
VIII. ; Ernst, the great violinist, played Lb Carnaval de Vetlise; 
the trial scene from The Merchant of Venice, with Mr. Home as 
Shylock (a great mistake of his the attempting it) ; a coricetp 
several celebrated vocalists ; and the farce of 'The 
Woman. The prices this night were nearly doubled, anS^tne 
amount given to the fund a good one, for the house was 
crammed. * 

On 23rd May Phelps acted Octavian in The Mountaineers, 
for the benefit of Mr. Greenwood, for the first time in London ; 

* His performance of this part will never be» |orgotten by me. Many 
old play-goers have told me over and over again that it was a more 
powerful and terrific piece of acting than Edmund Kean’s. I cei^ainly 
cannot myself imagine anything could surpass it.— -W. M. P. 
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and the theatre closed oif the 24th with The School for Scandal 
and The Wonder, for Miss Fitzpatrick’s benefit, in neither of 
which did Mr. Phelps appear. 


1850-1851. 

The seventh season commenced on 17th August, 1850. with 
Hamlet for three nights ; and on Thursday, 22nd, Leigh Hunt’s 
play of The Legend of Florence (originally produced by Madame 
Vestris during her management of Covent Garden some nine 
years before)^ Phelps playing Francesco Agolanti, originally 
performed by Mr. Moore ; and an American actor, Mr. Waller, 
Antonio Rondinelli, played originally by Anderson ; Miss Glyn, 
Ginevra, primarily played 'by Ellen Tree. This production was. , 
very succeilOTul, and with itamlet, William Tell, Coriolanus, &o., 
it ran until 30th September, when Macbeth was again produced, 
with Miss Glyn as Lady Macbeth. 

On 4th October Much Ado About Nothing was again produced, 
with Miss Glyn as Beatrice. On 14th October Othello was 
again enseted, a Miss Lyons making her first appearance as 
Desdemona, and Miss Glyn as Emilia. Mr. Pheh*s was Othello ; 
Marston, lago; and Hoskins, Cassio. On 18th Oclt.hor Measure 
for Measure was ag.^in repeated, with Miss Gl/n ?,s Isabella, 
^d Marston as the Duke. On 23rd October Julius Crosar ^vas 
dojpfej'on 25th TIk Hftneymoon, with MissGlyuas the Duchess, 
an<J .^arston as th^ Duke. On 28tli Cymbeline wo,s reproduced, 
Lyons Imogen. On 1st November Venice Pre- 
Marston, G. Bennett, and Miss Glyn in thf 
ters. 

On^^lb November (first time for two years) The Bridal, with 
Miss Glyri as Ev^he. On 13th The Hunchback, with Miss, 
Glyn as Julia. On 16th The Gamester, Phelps playing Beverly y 
Bennettj Stukely; Marston, Lewson; and Miss Glyn, Mrs. 
Beverly. 

On 20th November John Webster’s tragedy of The- Duchess 
of Malfi, reconstructed for stage representation by E. H^ Home, 
was Reduced with great success.. A prologue written by ,Mr. 
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Horne was spoken each evening by Mr. Hoskins. The ‘cast 
was as follows : — 

Ferdinand (Duke of Calabria), Mr. Plielps. 

Cardinal Graziani (his Brother), Mr. Graham. 

Malateste (Prince of Albano), Mr. II. Mellon. 

Antonio Bologno (Steward to the Duchess), ... Mr, Waller. 

Delio (a Friend of Antonio), - Mr. C. Wheatleigh. 

Bosola (a Man of desperate Fortunes), ... Mr. G. Bennett. 

Marina (Duchess of Mulfi, and Sister of the Duke), Miss Glyn. 

Here, again, Mr. Phelps would have preferred to play Bosola, 
but there was no one to play the Duke. His acting (in the 
last act especially, depicting wolf-madness) was very highly, 
spoken of by the critics, and the play had a long run. 

The Winter s Tale, and Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin, wer#^ 
again played some nights; and on 19th December Othello waa;* 
acted for Hoskins’s benefit, he trying Othello, and Mr. Phelps 
playing lago for the first time under his own managjaHient. On 
Boxing Night Isabella was acted, and then The Duchess of Malfi 
for the entire month of Januar)^ 1851, with occasional perform- 
ances of The Winter's Tale and The Bridal. On 30th January 
Cymbelinc was acted ; and on 3rd February Feudal Times ; 7th, 
Love’s Sacrifice; 10th, Feudal Times; and 14th, Fazio; 17th, 
’Hamlet ; 20th, Othello ; 24th, A Winter? Tale. 

On 27th King John was again produced for his benefit, and 
the farce of Turning the Tables, in which he played Jeremiah 
£uftips. The house was a very crowded one, and it was the night 
after Mr. Macready had taken his farewell^^of the st^ge at'Dtury 
Lane ; and those who were present at both performances said 
it seemed like a repetition of the preceding night as regarded 
the enthusiasm of the public, Phelps receiving as great a recg||8fc 
tion on first being seen as Macready did the night 
They evidently meant to show him that he stood at le^t as, 
high in their regard as the future leader hf the stage, as his * 
predecessor had done in the past ; there was no mistaking their 
meaning, and his great popularity. 

Then followed, in alternation with King John, Fazio, The 
Winter’s Tale, Henry VIII., The Duchess of Malfi, Measure for 
Measure, Richelieu, .The Wife, and Ham'let, to Easter. On 
Easter Monday The Merchant of Venice yras acted; on^28tb 
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April, Werner; 3rd May, The Stranger; 6th, Hamlet; 14th, 
Virginius; 19th, Othello; and A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
to Whitsuntide. Whit Monday, Fazio and Heir at Law, for 
Mrs. Marstou s benefit. 


1851-1852. 


The eighth season commenced oh 26th July, 1851; and as 
nearly if not all the pieces which he had produced during his 
first seven seasons were reproduced from time to time during 
the eighteen years of his management, henceforth we shall only 
enumerate new productions. 

• His old friend and coadjutor, Mrs. Warner, having made up 
ber mind to go to America, he entered into arrangements that 
. she should appear in a few of her principal characters, so as 
•to give her a good start. She appeared as Queen Katharine, 
Hermione, ,i^«lv Macbeth. Portia, and Mrs. Oakley for twelve, 
nights. 

Miss Glyn then took up her original position for a short time,’ 
and opened as Lady Macbeth on -11th August; but soon after, 
having been cast, for the Queen-Mother in Hamlet (a character 
she had frequently acted), she declined to appear in i:., pnd the 
consequence was she left the theatre. Her position was soon 
after filled up by Goddard from the Hull Theatre, and 


she opened in l Macbeth also, on 8th September; she was 
successful, but cli : u,)t possess Miss Glyn s abilities. 

On the 15th September he produced with great splendour 
Shakespeare's Timon of Athens, and again made a tremendous 
effect on play-goer.i generally in the character of Timon. Old 
and the critics who remembered Edmund Kean in this 
chSaoter all said Phelps surpassed him. Some fine criticisms 
! on th% performance and production will be found further on. 
George Bennett’s A^emantus was a worthy companion portrait ; 
^Marston this time played Alcibiades (on its next production 
Apemantua), and the whole strength of this fine Avorking 
compajjy was engaged in the piece. Timon was played some 
forty nights between its firat production and Christmas. 

On 25th September the comedy pf Secrets Worth Knowing was 
acted^Vith Hoskips and Mrs. Marston in the principal characters. 
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On 16th October Miss Fanny Vining made her first appear- 
ance as Beatrice, in Much Ado About Nothing; and Mr. 
Frederick Robinson, from the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, who 
appeared on the first night of the season as Cromwell, now 
replaced Mr. G. K. Dickinson as Claudio. 

On 27th October Mrs. Loveirs new play of Ihgomar, which 
had been produced at Drury Lane by Anderson w^th some Stic- 
cess, was put on the stage by Mr. Phelps, he playing Ipgomar ; 
Bennett, Myron ; J. W. Ray, Polydor ; Barrett, Lycon ; and Miss 
Vining, Parthenia. The play went well, and the public were 
pleased with it. There was some very nice writing in it, but the 
principal characters were not sufficiently strong. 

On the 27th November, for the benefit of Mr. Greenwood, he 
produced Macklin’s comedy of The Man of the World, playiti:^v 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant for the first time. He made one oB 
his vc7\i/ greatest successes in this character, and it remained to 
the last one of his most popular assumptions, Geoi^i^S)aniel and 
^other old critics and play-goers declaring it to be' finer than 
George Frederick Cooke’s, which had been the only other great 
aelineatioii of the character ; Macklin himself was the original. 
It was attempted by an actor named Maywood (who played 
comic Old Men in farces) at the Haymaiket in 1840, and the 
piece had some little success; but this, we think, was more 
to be attributed to Mr, Phelps’s acting than to anything else, 
although he was only the Egerton on that occa«’ion. Charles 
Toung acted it in his time, and Edmund Kean, we believe, 
tried it, bat in English and not Lowlind Scotch, if we are 
correctly informed. Mr. Phelps’s performance, )K»wever, of this; 
character never failed to draw immense audiences wherever ^ 
appeared in it, in either England, Scotland, or. Ireland. . 
a piece of acting once seen never forgotten. 

The following is from the Morning Advertiser ^ and was wHttenv 
by F. G; Tomlins : — ^ 

Sadler’s Wells. 

“ The occasion of Mr. Greenwood’s benefit last night at this theatre 
has given the town the opportunity of seeing Mr. Phelps in a iftw line 
of character, and the performance of Mackliu’s somewhat old-fashioned, 
but admirable comedy of The Man of the World has enabled that abte 
and versatile actor to add another character to his wgll-stored riptiioire.; 
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V Sir Pertinax Macsycophant has, with some trifling exceptions, when 
it has been revived to show the capacity of some actor to enunciate tho 
Scottish dialect, been abandoned since the powerful and sarcastic Cooke 
gave the terrible portrait in its full vitality. The celebrated meii who 
have since occupied the foremost position of the theatre have not 
attempted the delineation, though it embodies the most available and 
the most legitimate means of showing the actor^s highest art — the 
power of impernbnation, and the enunciation of a drastic satire of the 
highest flavour, and the most potent effect. The character is in itself 
repulsive ; the^ftuthor has drawn it with a rigid regard for truth that 
seems to have been dictated by a personal abhorrence. It has not one 
popular speech — it has not one graceful phrase — it has not a single 
redeeming point. The resources of the theatre have not been called in 
to aid its situations or enforce its points. It is a character with which 
nothing can be done but by the aid of the purest art — it tests the 
actor in every word — it demands in every line the consummate per- 
former. It is admirably drawn, and contrives to rivet the attention for 
s five acts, and to supply the place of plot, sentiment, and action. To 
succeed in it is to achieve a high triumph, and this triumph Mr. 
Phelps attained b\ the purest and severest exercise of his art. 

“From Im first ioLn*view with his son till his diabolical and final' 
curse, every tone, evrery Icok was emphatic and characteristic. In his’’^ 
devilish history of the crawling arts by which he attained station an^. 
wealth, he rose to the sublime of comedy, and the bitter satire thrilled 
whilst it almost appalled. It unmasked the villain, but the character 
was admirably developed, and, safe in^ nobler state of society, we 
could afford to laugh, or rather to scoff, mt the unmitigated scounarel. 
We felt that the whip of satire was in a powerful hand, and the sordid 
vices were receiving a wholesome and severe chastisement. The great 
merit of the consists in its being given with tremendous 

power, arid i os yot preserving the vis comica. Such a scourging of 
vice elevates tiio theatre into a wholesome purifier, and its professors 
into valuable n ^sistants %o moral teachers. The portrayal, as a piece 
Oi art, is bey 'j. l common praise, and must attract every connoisseur 
of the drania to witness it. We have not space to point out the 
tj^ bus excellences c the portrait, but can truly say we never remem- 
BPp^though we remember the whole of the career of the elder Kean 
'ana of 'Miss O’Neill — to have seen a more perfect and more potent 
piece of acting. 

“The comedy was testefnlly put on the stage, and performed in all 
r^pects well by Mr. Barrett, Mr. F. Eobinson, Mrs. Marston, and 
j^iss Fitzpatrick, the latter being very agreeable and charming in 
‘^dy Eodolphk Lumbercpurt. The house was crowded in every part 
by a most respectable audience, the esteemed character of the acting 
manage! always drawing a remarkably full house. And we are sure 
the lovers of dramatic art will feel obliged to him for giving them the 
opportunity of seeing Mr. . Phelps to such extraordinary advantage. It 
y/m revive the pop^arity of* a comedy which by no means should 
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become obsolete; for though originally perhaps a little too much 
directed against a particular nation, it is still universal in its application.’’ 

On 6th March, 1852, he produced another new play by the 
Rev. James White, entitled James VI., or the Cowrie Plot. He 
himself acted the King ; Maraton, the Earl of Qoyrie ; Bennett, 
Logan of Restalrig; F. Robinson, Alexander , 'Ruth ven ; H. 
Mellon, Sir John Ramsay; and Barrett, John A||jiiFe (English 
Envoy) ; Miss Goddard, the Countess Cowrie ; aha Miss Cooper, 
Catharine Logan. On 9th he played it for his own benefit. It 
was very successful, and enhanced both his and the authors 
reputation. His acting of James with the Scottish dialect was 
looked upon as another marvellous feat, and his make-up for the 
character was perfect. 

On 22nd April Talfourd’s tragedy of Ion was acted, and again 
on the 28th, for F. Robinson’s benefit, Mr. Phelps playing his 
great character of Adrastus.* 

1852—1853. 

The ninth season commenced on 28th August, 1852,||pth The 
Man of the World ; then followed First Part of Henry IV. ; and 
on 1st September, for the first time, Shakespeare’s comedy of 
All’s Well that Ends Well, in which he played Parolles with 
great success.! 

Then followed King Lear, The Merchant’s Wedding, Arden of 
Feversham, The City Madam, The Straijger, A Woman Never 
Vext ; and on 25th October Henry V. was produced for the first . 
time, with a fine cast. He played the King, and right npbly did 
he bear himself. On this production we cannot do .better ^ 
at once quote F. G. Tomlins s criticism as it appea^;iy^ 
Mqrning Advertiser : — 

^ ...... - % ' 

* This performance had auch an eKect upon the young actor that If 

told only eighteen months ago he had never forgotten it, in fact,%, 
.was as vivid at that moment as the night he first acted it with hitn, and^ 
wou1d«be remembered whilst life lasted. — W. M. P. 

f 1 sat that night next to Mr. Justice Talfourd, who 1 remember was 
very loud in his praises. F. G. Tomlins, I remember, said he would rather 
it had had a little more of the Falstaff in it and less of the Pistol, ^ut that 
nevertheless it was a very fine performance. — W. M. P. * ' ' 
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Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

“This age has been prolific in profound commentators on our great 
national dramatist, and amongst these lucid expositors of Shakespeare 
the managers off this theatre have a fair right to be included. They 
have deeply st^ied the ^eat plays, and have illustrated them with a 
care and intelli^nce which has reproduced them in consonance with 
the mighty ai||^r’8 conception. If, unfortunately, their illustration 
is of a tempols^|ry kind, it would be unjust that the acknowledgment 
of their efforts should he equally fleeting ; and it therefore becomes us 
to record the pains and ability with which they produce in succession 
these powerful dramas. 

“The latest fruit of their labours is the reproduction of the war 
play of Henry V. last night ; and in so doing they have illustrated 
it historically and archaeologically, as well as dramatically. The 
costumes have been attended to with as much care as expense; the 
architecture has been carefully considered ; and the illustrations have 
all the gorgeousness that belongs to the middle ages. The play must 
always have been a spectacle, and a showy one, although the constant 
excuses of Choni'i show us how incompetent the author felt the 
appliances W his were to express the grand and magnificent^ 

events ho sought lo illuKlrate. We may here incidentally mentioi^j^ 
.that the Chorus sounds like a continuous reply to attacks, now lost fe,. 
us, on thq inefficiency of the then theatrical appointments to represent 
such iiu^l^nt and exciting scenes; and in repelling these attacks, 
the great }jhilosophic poet has pointed out the true sources of scenic 
illusion and of dramatic effect, as well as the office and the limits that 
the imagination should exercise, with a profundity and truth that the 
metaphysicians have frequently failed to exemplify. Tlie Chorus has 
most properly been retained, and appears betvreen each scene exalted 
on a framed platform, in his costume of Time. Mr. Marston recited 
this soporous and imaginative verse with his usual appropriate taste ; 
and so far from its being tedious, it was felt, as it doubtless w'as 
* intended to be, a relief from the din, roar, and conflict of the warlike 

, . Jhe play itself affords little scope for acting, though the piercing 
genius of the author can never fail to imbue, with the most vigorous 
life arid truth, scenes that in any other hands rrould have been ‘ 
.^ere connective dialo^e. Mr. Phelps, who was the Henry did 
^ot lighten the heavy dialogue with which the heretofore gay prince 
Jommeuces this play, and the two first acts, it must be said, have 
too much of the homely in them. When, however, the w'ai really 
commences, the fiery chivalry of the King breaks’ forth, and the third 
and fourth acts abound with spirit-stirring appeals that cannot fail to 
rouse the enthusiasm of an English audience. In the noble speech 
beginning ‘Who is it wishes more,’ it is not the mere bloodthirsty 
instinbts of our nature that are appealed to, but the latent and 
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indomitable daring and energies that make us the monarchs of the 
billows, and inventors and guides of the fiery steam-engine. 'It is 
calling up that spirit of the Saxon-Norman man, which is shown in 
his unadorned and unomamented chivalry. Indeed,. |he whole play 
is intensely national, and exemplifies in the subtle st J^ do the mixture 
of the heroic and the homely which chaincterizeSjHifeodern Briton. 
The whole of the battle scenes exemplify the and almost 

simplicity, of the outwardly dull men, who have so bright and 

pure a flame of the most chivalric heroism. All t&^J||^s deeply felt 
and admirably given by all concerned, and mosl^|feminently and 
markedly by Mr. Phelps, who was eloquent without spouting, and 
who, when his heroic* nature bursts into words, takes care to relapse 
into his hatred and disgust at such display as soon as he can, by 
descending to the colloquial and simple as rapidly as possible. This 
was admirably marked in his scene with Williams, and again to 
perfection in his wooing of Katharine. This last was as excellent a 
piece of high comedy as we have seen, and proves how great an artist 
Mr. Phelps is. 

The great length of the performance and the lateness of the hour 
j^vents our going minutely into the merits of this We can 

4^y say that the scenery and machinery are excel||Rb||snd highly 
^jenious. The besieging of Harfleur, in the third act^ Jras admirably 
mM picturesquely managed, and brought down a perfect stom of 
ibation. And the like may be said of the field and battle of 
Agincourt, which gave scope for some admirable moonligl||6|pd day- 
li^it effects. The interiors were equally effective, and^jP whole 
reflects the highest credit on the taste, research, and talent of all 
concerned. 

“ The play-bill is so crow'ded with names that it is impossible to 
notice them '^.ll ; though it really may bo said, from the zoal and care 
displayed, that all deserve notice. Mrs. Marston's admirable delinea- 
tion of ^Irs. Quickly must, however, have especial not: ^e, for no one 
remains on the stage to equal her in such«parts; and she is •qjiute 
equal to Mrs. Glover or any of the departed illustrators of adw 
characters. Mr. Bennett’s Pistol was forcible, and much ^mired: 
but we cannot help wishing this truly clever artist could in 
contrive to conceal his strenuous eflbrts. !Mr. Knight’s Bardolp])^^iii: 
very good ; as was also Mr. Lewis Ball’s Fluellen. We cannot, 
ever, particularize further, though Mr. Banrett’s Williams deserv# 
especial notice for its sense and truth. Thaijovers of. Shakespeare 
however, who still comprise a large proportion of our populatio^ 
cannot fail to see and judge for themselves, and we are quite su: 
every one will find himself well rewarded by witnessing this magnifi* 
cent illustration of one of Shakespeare’s most gorgeous plays.” 


The Lady of Lyons, The Widow of Comhill, The Hunchback, ' 
Othello, Might and Right (a new play), The Gamestef,^ The 
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Cavalier, As You Like It, William Tell, The Wife, and Richelieu 


were then played alternately with the new productions until 
17th March, 1853, when he produced the Second Part of Henry 


IV., playing hipself The King and Justice Shallow ; Barrett, 
Falstaff; Robinson, the Prince of Wales. 

' Of Phelps*i^^W success in the two characters he represented 
in this last-ni^#' play F. G. Tomlins wrote as follows in the 
Morning : — 

1 Sadler's Wells. 


“ Last night the manager of this theatre, Mr. Phelps, took his 
benefit, and we are glad to be able, for the taste of the metropolis, to 
say that the house was crowded from the ceiling to the floor, and that 
the respectability and intelligence of the audience were such as to be 
worthy of the great artist they assembled to compliment. IVIr. Phelps 
^ was determined on this occasion to show the glory of his art ; and 
' possessing the extraordinary versatility requisite for the unprecedented 
attempt, determined to represent two most opposite characters in the 
same play ; l^i^erfonned the regal Henry IV. and the ’fatuous Justi(^Jl 
Shallow in diip^cond Part of Henry IV. Such an attempt, if it comi® 
tardily oflf, sm&cks of assurance and imbecility, but if thoroughly pe^ 
formed, shows that the aiTiist is thoroughly master of his art. We^P 
bound to say that, in this instance, it was a complete triumph ; 
regal aDid^^ternal king being as broadly and grandly defined and 
personaMil^ was the fatuous and senile justice. The step from the 
grand aiid energetic BoJingbroke to the paltry-minded Sliallow is a 
wide one, and the two characters may be said each to lie on the extreme 
confines of human nature. To mark by caricature the stnnig contrast 
between the two is within the capacity of a small artist ; but to give 
in its breadth and depth the deep j)aternal affection, the right royal 
dignity, and u/ie setting in death of an energetic mind of the largsst 
SCapp, and in the same h<Tur to delineate the expiring fatuity of a vain, 
^leeble, and petty intellect and character, is an exercise of the histrionic 
art that is not often witnessed. It shows in its enactor the fullest 
]^f|^ssion of the one great quality of all others most essential to an 
aqtOT— ^the art of personation. It shows that plasticity of imagination 
tl&ich can conceive and represent mankind in all its varied and varying 

S iases, and raises 'the office of the actor into the highest department of 
sraturo and the arts, iP the exponent and illustrator of our race and 
ture. 

The Second Part of Henry IV. is but occasionally performed, 
Although no play abounds more in undeniably Shakespearean matter, 
^'he interview between the great dying King and his right royal son is 
Wasurpassed as a dual scene in the whole range of the world’s drama — 
^lled as it is with grand and elevated sentiments and reflections, and the 
profouudest xsvelations of the paternal feeling. It was listened to by 
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an overcrowded house with the intensest attention, and left no bosom 
unmoved by its large and manly pathos. 

“ Mr. Phelpses delineation was unrivalled, and it is gratifying to 
know that when performed in the precincts of the very pialacj^ where 
some of its scenes may have actually been enacted, it was acknosi^ledged 
to be truly royal. We are not disposed to attach to regal (mticism 
any great potency, but if there be a point on whid^fcmay be deemed 
competent to give an opinion, it is upon regal beiraaig and elevated 
manners ; and we are therefore gratified to know ths^ic^ these respecta 
Mr. Phelps’s performance produced the strongest efEecfe^'But all majesty 
fades before the majesty of such transcendent genius as that of our great 
dramatist, who seems to delineate human nature in its infinite variety 
with the ease and power of a superior being. 

“ To prove the extreme versatility of his talent, Mr. Phelps per- 
formed in the farce of Eaising the Wind, but as this is a mere farcical 
delineation, w^e attach no extraordinary merit to it. The play was in 
other respects admirably performed — Mr. Barrett’s Falstaff being a 
very clever performance, as was also Mrs. Marston’s Dame Quicklj,. 
Mr. Robinson was youthful and elegant as the Prince, but uotliing 
more. The rest of the characters and the general arrangements were, 
as usual, conducted with great taste and care, and the play will 
doubtless have a run after Easter, until ivhich time the theatre is 
closed. 

' We shall leave the other criticisms which w^,J>e found 
further on to speak for themselves. Suffice i^^J^ .^resent 
to say, it was described by the critics as an un^ii^dented 
attempt and marvellously succei^ul. To show his extraordinary 
powers, some said Shallow Wa$ the finer of the two, whilst 
others declared the King whilst some, like ourselves, 

averred that one was as fine as the other. It was produce^ for 
^ QW^ benefit, and played ihore or less until the end. the^ 
which closed on IStb April. 


1853 -- 1854 . 

. ; iSlLe commenced on August, 1853, wil 

iB^^th, followed by The School for Scandal, Lady of Lyoh^. 

1^6 Hype^^, Hamlet, Love Makes a Man, The 
Othello,, until 8th October, when he produced 
Sldil^peareVpoem ot A Midsummer Night’s Dream, ph 
for tfce first tihe the character of Bottom the Weaver, on whi^ 

" 1 wrote in Fmch as follows 
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Bully Bottom. 

“ Bull^ Bottom is in truth ‘ translated * by Mr. Phelps. Transjated 
from matter-of-f a^, i nto poetic humour ; translated from the -cdhimon- 
. place tradition play-house to a thing subtly grotesque — rarely, 

and heroically ^ buUy Bottom of the bid allowed sort 

makes up his flB^^ven as the rustic wag of a horse-collar — to goggle 
afld grin, anJfijB os like to the sweet bully of Phelps — bears the same 
relation in art to the Bottom of Sadler’s Wells — as the sign-post 
portrait on the village green to a head, vital by a few maj*vellous dots 
and touches, of Richa^ Doyle. In these days we know of no such 
translation ! * Translate a starveling Welsh curate into a Bishop of 
•London, and Phelps’s translation of Bottom the Weaver shall still 
remain a work of finer art, and — certainly to all humanizing intents of 
man-solacing humour — of far richer value. Wo have had, plentiful 
as French eggs, translations of facile, delicate French, into clumsy, 
hobbling British ; and now, as some amends, we have Bottom trans- 
lated by Phelps from dull tradition into purest, airiest Siiakespeare. 
Mr. Phelps not painted, dabbed we should say, the sweet bully 
with the old player’s old hare’s foot, but has taken the finest pencil, 
anl, with a clean, sharp, fantastic touch, has rendered Bottom a livh^ 
WeaytiT-r-a weaver whose brain is marvellously woven, knitted 
with self^^inion. 

wo take to bo the true, breathing* notion of Shakespeare, 
and thiii‘' Motion has entered the belief of the actor, and become a 
living thing. Bottom is of conceit all compact. Conceit flows in his 
veins — is ever swelling, mo^ or less, in his heart ; c(Vers him from 
scalp to toes, like his sk&i. And it is this beautiful, this most 
profitable quality, — this l^^an coin, self-opinion, which, however 
cracked, and thin, and be put off as the real thing by the 

unfading, heroism of is this conceit that saves Bottom 

^yflSfira world , of wond^tfgh^/^hen he finds himself the leman dear, 
J,Clippe4^f;^|ho QueCaw|!^^iq^. Bottom takes the love — the doting 
he wei^ commw honey-bag of the red- 
; J^umble»bee---lk|^;'^l^^ and pleasant, but nought to 

inve al^out. He is his conceit against any surprise of 

'{&e ps^ost bountifid ' turns fairy treasurea into 

t^htful wages. such Bottoms — not writ upon the 

£ per Athens of swaggering in a wood watered of ink- 

ops — but such In biick-and-mortar London — Bottoms 

..of fortune,. that fo3irv|q^^|^.t^e play Puck 1 The ingenuous Bottom 
the play has tom the Bottoms of the real world : 

me, for the time, head with a difference, that is, he 

^^o we honest lajg^ll^i^&'ears, and does not, and cannot abate 

1 tl^l^ow of a singl^^jj^iK'^is head is outwardly all ass ; there is 
w 1^0 reservatio^^l^^' 

. K 
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Mr. Phelps has the fullest and the deepest sense of the asinine 
qualities of Bottom from tlie beginning. For Bottom wants not the 
ass’s head to mark him ass : the ass is in Bottom, is blood and brain ; 
Puck merely fixes the outward, vulgar type signifipant of the inward 
creature. "V^en Bottom, in the first scene, desires to be Wall, and 
Moonshine, and Lion, his conceit brays aloud, but|brays with un- 
developed ears. But herein is the genius of our awg^ The traditional 
bully Bottom is a dull, stupid, mouthing ass, wilp^||g force save in' 
his dullness. Bottom, as played by Mr. Phelps, W^an ass with a 
vehemence, a will, a vigour in his conceit, but still an ass — an ass 
that fantastically kicks his heels to the right and left, but still ass— 
an ass that kas the most prolonged variations of his utterance ; never- 
theless it is braying, and nothing better. And there is great variety 
in braying. We never heard two asses bray alike. Listen ! it may 
be the season of blossoming hawthorns, and asses salute asses. In 
very different tones, with very different cadence, will every ass make 
known the yearning, the aspiration that is within him. We speak 
not frivolously, ignorantly, on this theme ; for in our time we have 
heard very many asses. And so return we to the Bottom of Merry 
Islington — to the golden ass of Sadler’s Wells. 

** That ass has opened the play-house season of 1853-i Very musically 
^ — ^would we could think hopefully, and with prophetic promise. At 

S resent, however, Bottom is the master spirit; and in these days of 
tamatic pardonmz-mais^ it is a little comforting — not that wo are 
given to the sanguine mood in things theatrical — to knoi^^t folks 
are found ready to make jocund pilgrimage to Sadler’s Wjjyii^^wh^ a 
man with a real vital love for his art, has now for many seasons made 
his theatre a school ; and more, has never wanted attentive, reverent, 
grateful scholars. In this Mr. Phelps has been a national school- 
master ; and — far away from the sustaining, fructifying beams of the 
Court — for hitherto our Elizabeth has not visited mr Burbage — 
has popularly taught the lessons left to England by Shakespeare — 
legacies everlasting as her cliffs. • '*''“**V ^ 

“ As yet Her Majesty has not journeyed to the Wells ; but^r^iS" 
knows how soon that ‘ great fairy ’ may travel thither, to do grace 
to bully Bottom • If so, let Mr. Phelps — if he can — still heighten his 
manner on his awakening from that dream. Let him — if he can — 
subtly mingle wonderment with struggling reason, reason wrestlil|^ 
withnronder to get the better of the mystery. T 

“ ‘ I have had a dream, — past the wit oPiDan to say what dream'' 
it truly was : — Man is but an ass, if ho go about to expound thia ‘ 
dream. Mcthought I was — there is no man can tell what. Methought ^ 
I was, and methought I had. — The eye of man hath not heard, the 
ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, bis tongu^^l 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was.’ X 

“ We do not think it in the wit or power of Mr. Phelps, uifdervWijlF' 
pewer inspiration, to give a deeper, finer meaning to this than 
done. But if Her Majesty commands the play, as a loyal 
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he will doubtless make the essay. In these words, Bottom — as rendered 
by the actor — is taken away from the ludicrous ; he is elevated by the 
mystery that possesses him, and he affects our more serious sympathies, 
whilst he forbids , our laughter. One of the very ^ very few precious 
things of the stage — of this starved time — is an ass^s head, as w’orn by 
the manager of Islington. 

We hope, J^jBist, the Queen will command that head to be 
brought — witfaN^^Swlemnity — to W indsor Castle. Let Bottom be made 
to roar again before Her Majesty, the Prince, the heir-apparent, and 
all the smaller childhood royalties. Let Bottom be confronted Avith 
the picked of the Cabinet — the elect of Privy Councillors. And, as 
we have orders of Eagles and Elephants, why not the ingenuous 
out-speaking significance, the order of the Ass ? As a timid beginning, 
we have the Thistle — wherefore not the Ass himself 1 

“ In which case, the order established, the Bottom of Sadler’s Wells 
ought rightfully to be the chancellor thereof/’ 


The same critic also wrote the following in Lloyd's Weekly 
London of which he was the editor : — 

« : The Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


It has long been a favourite dogma, which commentators hav 
thumpe4^^|^^n upon the Shakespearean page with the might of a 
pavioui/fdlpMQr, that The Midsummer Night’s Di^m was esp^ially 
unactable.' To listen to these worthies, if you attempted to infuse 
the spirit of tlie play into any forms bearing the shape of human 
bodies, the ethereal essence of it instantly evaporated. It was a fairy 
creation which could only be acted by fairies ; it was a dream of the 
imagination that admitted of no other play than that of one’s imagin- 
ation. . Give it living embodiment, and the fairies become- heavy, 

' coarse realities ; present the fanciful figures to the eye, and they were 
‘fehsnged i^to pretty tinsel nonentities, only fit at the best to figure in 
a child^s picture-hook, or to skip and tumble in one of Mr. Farley’s 
steispieces. The comedy was a poetical dream, and if stage car- 
; and painters laid their leaden fingers upon it they Avould only 

the dream into nothing better than a nightmare. Even Hazlitt 

l^mself, with his knowleto of the capabilities of the stage, declared 
TOit ‘ it was as idle to eglftdy the fancy of it as to personate Wall or 
Moonshine.’ These critical opinions have all been blown away like 
so much dust that had got into the volumes in which they are to bo 
found, and A Midsummelr Night’s Dream is now an acting truth, 
f^hich may be seen any night at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. And yet the 
^^bcautiful dreaminess of the play is not in the least disturbed. It is 
i%eamknd with its curious population of fairies and elvish sprites. 
wb<?^rfantastic outlines the eye can scarcely make out, presented most. 

before the spectator. There is a misty transparency about 
' k- K 3 
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the figures that gives them the appearance of. flitting shadows more 
than of human beings. You fancy you can see the moon shining 
through them. There they dance and whirl, and are puffed about 
first from one side and then to another, like a cloud of silver dust ; 
and as the endless atoms of which the cloud is composed keep spring- 
ing into the air, in one heap of joyous coiifusim, you may almost 
imagine, in the dreamy state which the play engeftets, that the little 
fairies are being tossed in a big sheet of the moon, ^d that Puck is 
looking on and enjoying the fun. - It is a play, in truth, to dream 
over. The best way to enjoy it is, to half-close your eyes, and to 
resign yourself completely to the influence of the scene. It is our 
firm belief, from the hushed stillness that reigns at times through the 
house, that one-half the spectators are dreaming without knowing it, 
and that they only wake up when the curtain drops, and are surprised 
to find they have a play-bill in their hand. This belief is strengthened 
by the fact of the unusual sparingness of the applause. All motion, 
all action, seems to be involuntarily suspended. Occasionally a loud 
laugh bursts out, but it is quickly succeeded by a deep stilhiess, as of 
midnight sleep. This feeling is something more than the merc^ rever- 
ence of attention. You would suppose from the silence that closes 
you in like a dark room, that you were all alone, with your senses far 
away, wandering you knew not where, but watching intently some 
strange illusion of a man with an ass’s head being kissed by a Fairy 
Queen. In this way, you dream quite unconsciously, lost one minute 
in a beautiful wood flooded with moonlight, through which you wade 
as refreshingly as through a summer stream, and the Aei&t minute 
laughing over the courtship of Pyrtimus and Thisbc, who are making 
love, like a couple of servants, over a garden wall. You feel quite 
disconcerted when you rub your eyes, and discover that there is a 
chandelier instead of the stars shining above you, and, far from 
‘ blessing ’ Theseus’ house with Oberon and Titania, that you are in 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, with loud cries of ‘Phelps! Phelps T being 
hammered on all sides in your startled ears. The illusion is- pulled, 
like a common cotton night-cap, from off your.brovr^'^d the ideal 
trance, in which you have been plunged for the last three hours, is 
followed by an awakening conviction that you have been fooled 
during that time not less completely than Bottom himself. 
scratch your sleek smooth head,’ and try to pull your ‘ fair large 
ears,’ but are delighted to find that they am no longer than what y^ 
generally carry about with you ; and that^ far as you know, yoi? 
have no donkey’s head upon your shoulders. You have simply h4i^ 
a dream — a dream which, you may almost say with Bottom, ‘ is past 
the wit of man to say what dream it truly was : — Man is but an ass, 
if he go about to expound this dream.’ We have often slept in a 
theatre, but never slept, much less dreamt, so deliciously before, 
listening eagerly to the beauty of every passing sound, drinking in 
every enchantment that moved as softly as a fairy’s wand beforg. Our 
staring eyes. We can only say that we would sooner dream in ^ ^ 
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enchanting way at Sadler’s Wells, than remain awake at most other 
theatres ! * 

“ Of the various causes that contributed to the rare excellence of this 
poetical vision, we cannot speak too highly. First, of the scenery, it 
was quiet and subdued, as sylvan scenery at night should be. The 
different views of the wood were deliciously refreshing — just the cool, , 
retired spots tl^t^lhe fairies would delight to dance* in, on a warm 
midsummer’s eyening. There was no grand effect produced, but 
everything was natural and simple, and yet beautiful ; precisely the 
impressive simplicity that one meets with in nature. The views, also, 
were made to melt, dream-like, into one another ; and all was done so 
noiselessly, as though there were a secret feeling in the breasts of all, 
that the smallest sound would have broken the spirit of the dream. 
There are not more than three or four scenes in the whole play, and 
yet so artistically are the different changes of moonlight, fog, and 
sunrise produced, that you imagine you have been wandering through 
an entire forest, with a fresh prospect meeting you unexpectedly at 
every turn. The living figures are so dressed as to harmonize with 
the scenery, looking as if they were inseparable parts of the same 
picture ; thus, the fairies, as they glide in and out of the trees and 
foliage, give you a notion that they have actually stepped out of them, 
as though the trunks and flowers were their natural abiding-places, 
and, T)y long residence, they had become imbued with the colour ,o£ 
them. They were none of your winged, white muslin fairies wifli 
spangles .and butterfly wands, but were real, intangible, shadowy 
beings that you made sure would, under no pretence, remain out 
beyond a certain hour, but would infallibly at the first cockcrow all 
melt into thin air. Of the acting, the lion’s share, though his i*equest 
to play the lion was refused, must ■'be given to bully Bottom. So 
prominent is this character made by Phelps, that it stands out like 
the real centre of the piece, round which all the other characters, 
elves, kings, clowns and all, seem to revolve. We never saw Liston 
in the sain^ ,part^ when he played it at Covent Garden, but we are 
' hands even, it could not have been more con- 

sistently inbre free from caricature, or more full of absurd 
,^umQur than it was rend,ered by Phelps. It is a finished work of art 
"that entitles the creator of it to take his stand henceforth, like a 

C econd Garrick, between Comedy and Tragedy. All our comic actors 
hould make a point of seeing this delicate and elaborate performance, 
'’^to study how laughtei^ay 1:^ produced without buffoonery, and to 
rf learn how great an effect may be created simply by taking a correct 
view of an author’s conception. They cannot do better than to take 
a few lessons in this way of Mr. Phelps, who, not content with being 
the first tragedian of the day, seems resolved to prove himself also the 
first comedian. The Midsummer Night’s Dream is the great dramatic 
fact of this year, which every one must see.” 
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John A. JEeraud wrote the following in the Athmceum : — 
Sadler*s Wells. 

- 

“ On Satui^y this management produced its new revival — The Mid- 
^summer Night*s Dream. With a vivid recollection of the manner in 
which Madame Vestris mounted this charmiiig^^poem during her 
management at Coveut Garden, we carried to the suburban theatre a 
high standard by wliich to test the new spectacular illustrations. We 
can conscientiously record, that- we had reason nevertheless to be 
greatly pleased with the amount of excellence displayed. The faery 
glitter, the elfish sportivencss, the classical sternness, the comic 
eccentricity, and the amorous perplexity, were all well provided for. 
The frolic Puck was cleverly represented by young Mr. Artis; who 
had, it was evident, been elaborately drilled for tKe occasion, — and 
gave an amount of grotesque action which, though exuberant, was not 
unpleasing. The Helena of Miss Cooper was very good, more than 
once rising into a pathetic utterance that, amidst the wildness of the 
general accessories, moved the heart with a touch of reality, — lending 
a delightful natural interest to fantastic adventure, and redeeming the 
improbability of the situation. Miss Travers in Hcmiia WAs respectable. 
Oberon and Titania were attempted by Miss Hickson and Miss Wyatt ; 
— the latter showing some power, — and the former considerable grace. 
But the distinguishing feature of the revival was the assumption of 
the part of Bottom by Mr. Phelps. In such eccentric creations Mr. 
Phelps has already been as happy as he has been original ; and in the 
[irescnt one he has exerted all his invention and skill. The nervous 
character of the weaver, with the angularity of his movements, par- 
ticularly those of his arms and legs, — ever ready to do anything, and 
giving to all expressions an equal emphasis, as the result of an over- 
active and highly stimulated temperament, — eternally gesticulating, 
and overfiowiiig with self-importance, — ^these accidents and attributes 
of disposition and occupation were seized on by the actor with great 
judgment and actualized with corresponding skill. The ass*s head 
which ho is doomed to wear turned out to be a machine well contrived 
for expression, — the ears and jaws being capable of appropriate gest|p:c, 
provocative of laughter. When relieved from this skull cap, 
endeavouring to recollect his dream, Bottom in the hands of Mr. 
Phelps became a remarkable artistic . presentment. His perplexity, as 
he endeavoured to retrace his vision, was elAQrately delineated ; and 
this was succeeded by some admirable by-play, in which, without a 
word spoken, the pantomimic action was suggestive of an entire 
soliloquy concerning the mysterious loss of the long ears and beard so, 
recently worn. As he makes his exit, we see clearly enough that 
Bottom gives up the whole as an insoluble problem. Then comes the 
incident of the mock play, — ^which was presented in all its integrity ; 
the result being, a complete justification of the poet, and a mejst 
amusing ' piece of stage-foolery. Mr. Marston delivered his 
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Theseus with great propriety, the poetical speeches'^ being picked 
out with care and set with effect. The scenery, by,;:^r. Fenton, 
was throughout beautiful, and much of the groupi^' was highly 
picturesque. ” ;V ■ 

Professor Morley also wrote as follows in the Examiner : — 

“ Every reader of Shakespeare is disposed to regard The Mid^mmer 
Night’s Dream as the most essentially unactable of all his plays. It 
is a dramatic poem of the utmost grace and delicacy ; its characters 
are creatures of the poet’s fancy that no flesh and blood can properly 
present— fairies who ‘ creep into acom-cups,* or mortals who are but 
dim abstractions, persons of a dream. The words they speak are so 
completely spiritual that they are best felt when they are not spoken. 
Their exquisite beauty is like that of sunset colours which no mortal 
artist can interpret faithfully. The device of the clowns in the play 
to present Moonshine seems but a fair expression of the kind of success 
that might be achieved by the best actors who should attempt to 
present The Midsummer Night’s Dream on the stage. It was, there- 
fore, properiy avoided by managers as lying beside and above their 
art; nor w^ &ere reason to bo disappointed, when the play some 
years ago furnished Madame Vestris with a spectacle that altogether 
wanted the Shakespearean spirit. 

“ In some measure there is reason for a different opinion on these 
matters in The Midsummer Night’s Dream as produced at Sadler’s 
Wells by Mr. Phelps. Though stage fairies cannot ride on bluebells, 
and the members of no theatrical company now in existence can speak 
such poetry as that of The Midsummer Night’s Dream otherwise than 
most imperfectly, yet it is proved that there remains in the power of 
the manager who goes with pure taste and right feeling to his work, 
enough for the establishment of this play as a most charming enter- 
tainment of the stage. 

“Mr. Phelps has never for a minute lost sight of the main idea 
which governs the whole play, and this is the great secret of his 
success ip. the presentation of it. He knew that he was to present 
m^ly shadow^! ; that spectators, as Puck reminds them in the epilogue, 

: to think they have slumbered on their seats, and that what appeared 

before them have been visions. Everything has been subdued as far 
as possible at Sadler’s Wells to this ruling idea. The scenery is very 
beautiful, but wholly f^ from the meretricious glitter now in favour ; 
it is not so remarkable for costliness as the pure taste in which it 
and aU the stage arrangements have been planned. There is no 
ordinary scene-shifting; but, as in dreams, one scene is made to glide 
insensibly into another. Wo follow the lovers and the fairies through 
the ‘wood from glade to glade, now among trees, now with a broad 
view of the sea and Athens in the distance, carefully but not at cdl 
obtrusively set forth. And not only do the scenes melt dream-like 
into another, but over all the fairy portion of the play there is a 
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haze throwTi by a curtain of green gauze placed between the actors and 
the audience, and maintained there during the whole of the second, 
third, and fourth acts. This gauze curtain is so well spread that there 
are very few parts of the house from which its presence can be detected, 
but its influence is everywhere felt ; it subdues the flesh and blood of 
tlie actors into something more nearly resembling dream-figures, and 
incorporates more completely the actors with the scenes, throwing the 
same ^een fairy Mnge, and the same mist, over all. A like idea has 
also dictated certain contrivances of dress, especially in the case of the 
fairies. Very good taste has been shown in the establishment of a 
harmony between the scenery and the poem. 

“The main feature — the midsummer night — was marked by one 
scene so elaborated as to impress it upon all as the central picture of 
the group. The moon was just so much exaggerated as to give it the 
required prominence. The change, again, of this midsummer night 
into morning, when Theseus and Hippolyta come to the wood with 
hom and hound, was exquisitely presented. And in the last scene, 
when the fairies, coming at night into the hall of Theseus, ^ each several 
chamber, bless,* the midsummer moon is again seen shining on the 
palace “as the curtains are drawn that admit the fairy .throng. Ten 
times- as much money might have been spent on a veiry much worse 
setting of The Midsummer Kight’s Pream. It is the poetical feeling 
prompting a judicious but not extravagant outlay, by aid of which 
Mr. Phelps has produced a stage spectacle more refined and intellectual, 
and far more absolutely satisfactory, than anything I can remember 
to have seen since Mr. Macready was a manager. That the flesh-and- 
blood presentments of the dream-figures which constitute the persons 
of the play should be always in harmony with this true feeling, was 
scarcely to l^e expectetL A great deal of the poetry is injurecl in the 
speaking. Unless each actor were a man who combined with elocu- 
tionary power a very high degree of sensibility and genius, it could 
hardly be otherwise. Yet it cannot be said even hero that the poet’s 
effects entirely failed. The Midsummer Night’s Dream abounds in 
the most delicate passages of Shakespeare’s verse. The Sadler’s Wells 
pit has a keen enjoyment for them ; and pit and gallery were crowded 
to the farthest wall on Saturday night with a most earnest audien^^ 
among whom many a subdued hush arose, not during, but just bef(iiS;^ 
the delivery of the most charming passages. If the crowd at Drury 
Lane is a gross discredit to the public taste, the crowd at SadleFs 
Wells more than neutralizes any ill opinion that may on that score be 
formed of .play-goers. The Sadler’s Wells gjdlery, indeed, appeared 
to be not wholly unconscious of the contrast, for when Bottom volun- 
teered to roar high or roar low, a voice from the gallery desired to 
know whether he could ‘ roar like Brooke.' Even the gallery at this 
theatre, however, resents an interruption, and the unexpected sally 
was not well received. A remarkably quick-witted little boy, Master 
E. Artis, plays Puck, and really plays it with faithfulness and spirit 
as it has been conceived for him by Mr. Phelps. His trainingj^kis 
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evidently been most elaborate. ' We see at once that his acts and 
gestures are too perfect and mature to be his own imaginings, but he 
has been quick-witted enough to adopt them as his own, and give 
them not a little of the charm of independent and spontaneous pio^ 
duction. By this thoughtfulness there is secured for th€ character on 
the stage something of the same prominence that it has in the mind 
of closet readers of the play. 

** Qf Miss Cooper’s Helena we cannot honestly say very much. In 
that, as in most of the other characters, the spirit of the play was 
missed, because the arguing and quarrelling and blundering that 
should have lieen playful, dream-like, and poetical, was much too 
loud and real. The men and women could not fancy themselves 
shadows. Were it possible so far to subdue the energy of the whole 
body of actors as to soften the tone of the scenes between Theseus, 
Hippolyta, Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena, the latter 
character even on the stage might surely have something of the effect 
intended by the poem. It is an exquisite abstraction, a pitiful and " 
moving picture of a gentle maid forlorn, playfully developed as 
beseems, the fantastic texture of the poem, but not at all meant to 
excite mirth; and there was a very great mistake made when the 
dream was so worked out into hard literalness as to create constant 
laughter during the scenes in which Helena, bewildered by the <ihahg0 
of mood among the lovers, shrinks and complains " Wherefore was 1 . 
to this keen mockery bomi’ The merriment which Shakespeare 
connected with those scenes was but a little of the poet’s sunlight 
meant to glitter among tears. 

“ It remains for us only to speak of the success of Mr. Phelps as 
Bottom, whom he present^ from the first with remarkable subtlety 
and spirit, as a man seen in a dream. In his first scene, before we 
know what his conception is, or in what spirit he means the whole play 
to be received, we are puzzled by it. We miss the humour, and we get 
a strange, elaborate, and uncouth dream-figure, a clown restless with 
vanity, marked by a score of little movements, and speaking ponder- 
ously with the uncouth gesticulation of an unreal thing, a grotesque 
nightmare character. But that, we find, is precisely what the actor 
. intended to present, and we soon perceive that he was right. Through- 
the fairy scenes there is a mist thrown over Bottom by the actor’s 
art. The violent gesticulations become stillness, and the hands are 
fixed on the breast. They are busy with unpercoived business of 
managing the movements of the ass’s head, but it is not for tliat reason 
they are so perfectly still. The change of manner is a part of the 
conception. The dream-figure is dreaming, there is dream within 
dream; Bottom is quiet; his humour becomes more unctuous, but 
Bottom is translated. He accepts all that happens, quietly as dr^mers 
do ; and the ass’s head wo also accept quietly, for we too are in- the 
middle of our dream, and it does not create surprise. Not a touch of 
comedy was missed in this capital piece of acting, yet Bottom 'tvas 
o<a#i^etely incoipoiated with The Midsummer Night’s Dreoiq, made 
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au essential part pf it, as unsubstantial, as airy and refined as all the 
rest Quite masterly was the delivery by Mr. Phelps of the speech of 
Bottom on awakening. He was still a man subdued, but subdued .by 
the sudden plunge into a state of an unfathomable wonder. His dream 
clings about him, ho cannot sever the real from the unreal, and still 
we are made to feel that his reality itself is but a fiction. The pre- 
occupation continues to be manifest during his next scene with the 
players, and his parting, * No more words ; away ; go, away,’ was in 
the tone of a man who h^ lived with spirits and was not yet perfectly 
returned into the flesh, if or did the refinement of this conception, if 
we except the first scene, abate a jot of the laughter that the character 
of Bottom was intended to excite. The mock play at the end was 
intensely ludicrous in the presentment, yet nowhere farcical. It was 
the dream. Bottom as Pyramus was more perfectly a dream-figure 
than ever. The contrast between the shadowy actor and his part, 
between Bottom and Pyramus, was marked intensely ; and the result 
was as quaint a phantom as could easily be figured by real flesh. Mr. 
Ray’s Quince was very good indeed, and all the other clowim were 
reasonably well presented. 

“ It is very doubtful whether The Midsummer Night’s Dream has 
yet, since it was first written, been put upon the stage i^th so nice an 
interpretation of its meaning. It is pleasant beyond measure to think 
that an entertainment so refined can draw such a throng of play-goers 
as I saw last Saturday sitting before it silent and reverent at Sadler’s' 
Wells.” 

On 21st November Henry V. was again acted, followed further 
on by A Fatal Dowry, Othello, The Man of the World, and 
Hamlet, to the end of the year. Eighteen hundred and fifty-four 
commenced with A Fatal Dowry, followed during January by 
The Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
Ilamlet; February, The School for Scandal, Hamlet, King 
Lear, London Assurance, and A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
On 2nd March he played The Miser, and Rover in Wild Oats, 
for his own benefit, and during the month he played Rover,. 
Haiplet, The Miser, The Man of the World, Othello, Old 
Domton, Luke, Reuben Glenroy, Shylock, and the Duke 
Aranza; and in April some of the foregoing, Leon in Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife, and Othello, playing this character 
on the last night of the season. 
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The eleventh season commenced in August with The Provost 
of Bruges, and during that month and September that play and 
the following were performed : Much Ado About Nothing, 
Cymbeline, Henry VIII., The Jealous Wife, The Merchant of 
Venice, and Hamlet* In October, Richelieu, Othello, Road to 
Ruin, Hamlet, and The Man of the World. 

On the 14th October he produced Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
(which had not been acted for nearly two centuries), with great 
splendour and crowning success. We must again let the critics 
speak. The first review of the play appeared in the Examiner, 
and was written by Professor Morley : — 

“Pericles, Prince of Tyro, that Eastern romance upon w’hich 
Shakespoaie first tried liis power as a dramatist, and w’hich he may 
have readapted to the stage even while yet a youth at Stratford, has 
been produced at Sadler’s Wells by Mr. Phelps, with the care due 
to a work especially of interest to all studg^ of Shakespeare, and 
wi^h the splendour proper to an *Easteri#Bpectaole. The story was 
an old one ; there is a version of it even in Anglo-Saxon. Gower had 
made it the longest story in his Confessio Amantis, and the one 
iold with the greatest care ; and the dramatist in using it made use of 
Gower. The story was a popular one of an Eastern Prince whose life . 
is spent upon a sea of trouble. Everywhere ho is pursued by misfor-^ 
tune. He seeks a beautiful wife at the risk of death, through the 
good old Eastern plan of earning her by answering a riddle. She proves 
a miracle of lust. He flies from her, and is pursued by the strong 
*WTath of her father. To avoid this he is forced to become an exile 
from his house and people. He sails to Tharsus, where he brings 
liberal relief to a great famine, and is hailed as a saviour ; but to 
Tharsus he is pursued by warnings of the coming wrath of his great 
enemy. Again he becomes a fugitive across the sea. The sea is 
pitiless, and tosses him from coast to coast, until it throw's' him ashore, 
the only ipan saved from the wreck of his vessel, near Pentapiblis. 
But in Pentapolis reigns a good king, whose daughter — still in the true 
fashion of a’ story-book — is to be courted by a tourney between rival 
princes. Pericles would take part in such ambition, and the sea casts 
him up a suit of armour. He strives, and is victor. He excels all in 
the tourney, in the song, and in the dance ; the king is generous, and 
the daughter kind. But the shadow of his evil fate is still over 
Pericles. He distrusts a thing so strange as happy fortune, and thinks 
of it only as J the king’s sublety to have my life. Fortune is, however, 
fof ^ce really on his side. He marries the Princess Thaisa, and being 
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aftewaixls infonnKi that his great enemy is dead, and that his own 
subjects rebel a^inst his continued absence, he sets sail with her for 
Tyre. The good gifts seem, however, only to have been granted by 
Fortune, that she might increase his wretchedness tenfold by taking 
them away. The sea again ‘ washes heaven and hell ' when his ship 
is fairly launched upon it, and in a storm so terrible that 

*The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death. 

Unheard,’ * 

the nurse brings bn deck to Pericles a new-born infant, with the 
tidings that its mother, Thaisa, is dead. The sailors, believing that a 
coi’pse on board maintains the storm about the ship, demand that the 
dead queen be thrown into the sea. ‘ Most wretched queen ! ’ mourns 
the lutTG wretched prince — 

* A terrible child-bed hast thou had, my dear ; 

No light, no fire : the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d, in the ooze ; 

Where, for a monument upon thy bones. 

And aye-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
And bninining water must o’erwhelm thy corse. 

Lying with simple shelly,' 

Being at this time near Tharsus, however, and remembering that 
Tharsus owes liim a debt of gratitude. Pericles makes for Tharsus, in 
order tliat he may jdace his infant, wiia the least possible delay, upon 
sure ground, au<l under tender nursing. The daughter there grows 
up under her father’s evil star. * This world to mo,’ she says, ‘ is like 
a lasting storm, whirring me from my friends.’ The Queen of Tharsus 
becomes jealous, and resolves to murder her. It is by the sea-shore 
that the deed is to be done. When Pericles comes fc»r his child her* 
tomb is shov.m to him, and under this last woe his mind breaks down. 
He puts to sea again with his wrecked spirit, and though the sea again 
afflicts him with its storms, he rides them out. I have not told the 
story thus far for the sake of telling it, but for the sake of showing ufe; 
the most convenient way what is really the tnie spirit of the play. 
At this point of the tale the fortune of Pericles suddenly changes. A 
stonn of unexpected happiness breaks with immense force upon him. 
The sea and the tomb seem to give up their dead, and from the lowest 
depths of prostration the spirit of the prince is exalted to the topmost 
height, in scenes which form most worthily the climax of the drama. 

* 0 Helicanus/ he then cries, 

'0 Helicanus, strike me, honour’d sir ; 

Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 

Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me, 

O’erbear the shores of bay mortality. 

And drown me with their sweetness.* 
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In telling such a story as this, Shakespeare felt, and, young as he 
may have boon, his judgment decided rightly, that it shovdd be shown 
distinctly as a tale, such as 

* Hath been sung at festivals, 

On ember eves and holy-ides ; * 

and he therefore brought forward Gower himself, very much in the cha- 
racter of an Eastern story-teller, to begin the narrative and carry it on 
to the end, subject to the large interruption of five acts of dramatic illus- 
tration. A tale was being told ; every person was to feel thatj although 
much of it would be told to the eye. But in the revival of the play 
Mr. Phelps was left to choose between two difficulties. The omission 
of Gower would be a loss to the play, in an artistic sense, yet the 
introduction of Gower before every act would very probably endanger 
its effect in a theatrical sense, imless the part were spoken by an actor 
of unusual power. The former plan was taken ; and in adding to 
certain scenes in the drama passages of his own writing, strictly con- 
fined to the explanation of those parts of the story which Shakespeare 
represents Gower as narrating between the acts, Mr. Phelps may have 
used his best judgment as a manager. Certainly, unless he could have 
been himself the Gower as well as the Pericles of the piece, the frequent 
introduction of a story-telling gentleman in a long coat and curls, 
would have been an extremely hazardous experiment, even before such 
an earnest audience as that at Sadler's Wells. 

“ The change did inevitably, to a certain extent, disturb the poetical 
effect of the story ; but assuming its necessity, it was ettected modestly 
and well. The other changes also were in no case superflaous, and 
were made with considerable judgment. The two scenes at Mitylene, 
•which present Marina pure as an ermine which no filth can touch, 
were compressed into one ] and although the plot of the drama was 
not compromised by a false delicacy, there remained not a syllable at 
which true delicacy could have conceived offence. The calling of 
Boult and his mistress was covered in the pure language of Marina 
with so hearty a contempt, that the scone was really one in which the 
j>U|^t minds might be those which would take the most especial 
"pleasure. The conception of the character of Pericles by Mr. Phelps 
seemed to accord exactly with the view just taken of the play. He 
was the Prince pursued by evil fate. A melancholy that could not be 
shaken dif oppressed him, even in the midst of the gay court of King 
Simonides, and the hand of Thaisa was received with only the rapture 
of a love that dared not feel assured of its good fortune. Mr. Phelps 
represented the Prince sinking gradually under the successive blows of 
fate, with an unostentatious truthfulness ; but in that one scene which 
calls forth all the strength of the artist, the recognition of Marina and 
the sudden lifting of the Prince's bruised and fallen spirit to an ecstasy 
of joy, there was an opportunity for one of the most effective displays 
of the power of an actor that the stage, as it now is, affords. With 
iamienBe energy, yet with a true feeling for the pathos of the situation 
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that had tho most-genuine effect, Mr. Phelps achieved in this passage 
a triumph marked by plaudit after plaudit. They do not applaud 
rant at Sadler's Wells. The scene was presented truly by the actor, 
and felt fully by his audience. The youthful voice and person, and 
the quiet acting of Miss Edith Heraud, who made her d^but as Marina, 
greatly helped to set forth the beauty of that scene. The other parts 
had also been judiciously allotted, so that each actor did what he or 
she was best able to do, and did it up to the full measure of the 
ability of each. Miss Cooper gave much effect to the scene of the 
recoveiy of Thaisa, which was not loss well felt by those who provided 
the appointments of the stage, and who marked that portion of the 
drama by m^ny delicacies of detail? Of tho scenery, indeed, it is to be 
said, that so much splendour of decoration is rarely governed by so 
pure a taste. The play, of which the text is instability of fortune, has 
its characteristic place of action on the sea. Pericles is perpetually 
shown (liteially as well as metaphorically) tempest-tost, or in the 
immediate vicinity of the treacherous waters; and this idea is most 
happily enforced at Sadler's Wells by scene-painter and machinist. 
Thfey reproduce the rolling of the billows and the whistling of the 
winds when Pericles lies senseless, a wrecked man on a shore. When 
he is shown on board ship in the storm during the birth of Marina, 
the ship tosses vigorously. When he sails at last to the temple of 
Diana of the Ephesians, rowers take their places on their banks, the 
vessel seems to glide along the coast, an admirably painted panorama 
slides before the eye, and the whole theatre seems to be in tho course 
of actual transportation to the temple o Ephesus, which is the crown- 
ing scenic glory of »he play. The dresse®, too, are brilliant, as beseems 
an Eastern storj’, the events ail pass among ''rinces, Now the spec- 
tator has a scene presented to him occupied Ij characters who appear 
to have stepped out of a Greek vase : and presently he looks into an 
Assyrian palace and sees figures that have come to life and colour 
from the stones of Nineveh. There arc noble baiKpaets and glittering 
processions, and in tho banquet-hail of King Simonides then^ is a dance 
which is a marvel of glitter, combinations of colour, and quaint 
picturesque effect. There are splendid tmins of courtiers, there .|k|^ 
shining rows of Vestal virgins, and there is Diana herself in the 
We are told that the play of Pericles enjoyed for its own sake, 
it first appeared, a run of popularity that excited the surprise and mvy 
of some playwrights, and became almost proverbial. It ceased to be 
acted in the days of Queen Anne, and whether it would attractinow 
as a mere acted play, in spite of the slight put upon it by our fathers 
and grandfathers, it is impossible to say, since the Pericles of Sadler's 
Wells may be said to succeed only because it is a spectacle.” 

The second criticism was written by Dpuglas Jerrold, and the 
third by John Oxeuford, and appeared respectively in Lloyd's 
Weekly London News and the Times as follows : — * 
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Pebioles AT Sadler’s Wells. 

** Mr. Phelps has just paid his annual tribute of admiration to the 
genius of Shakespeare. The tribute may not, perhaps, be so grand as 
that paid on previous years, but still it is graced with so much beauty 
and refined taste as to make one forget the somewhat inferior value 
of the gift in the very superior workmanship that adorns it. You are 
not so much dazzled by the lavish amount of wealth as charmed by 
the patient, enriching skill that, out of poor materials, has constructed 
an elaborate work of art. You can trace the hand of a master in 
the smallest details, and delight in admiring the extreme delicacy with 
which the grossness of the original has been either removed, or else 
tenderly softened down, without in the least disturbing or weakening 
the general effect of the design. The fourth act, so^Aangerous to 
represent, has been disinfected of its impurities in a manner that 
would win the praise of the most fastidious member of the most moral 
Board of Health that ever held its sittings within the camphored 
precincts of Exeter Hall. The greatest theatrical purist need not«be 
afraid to visit that foul room at Mitylene, since it has been white- 
washed and purified by the pen of Mr. Phelps. As for the grace and 
grandeurwith which the whole play has been made visible to the eye, 
we recommend all who love to see their poetical dreams realized to 
pay Sadler’s^Wells a visit with the full certainty of deriving from it a 
pleasure, pure and classical, su^h as their quickened imaginations could 
.possibly have formed no conception of. Many managers spend more 
money, probably, than Mr. Phelps on their Shakspearcan productions, 
but none of them know how to spend their money so well. With the 
former it is tlie vulgar display of a rich parvenu^ who spreads his gold 
and silver over every little object ; with the latter, it is the educated 
judgment of an artist, who, knowing what to decorate, gets the greatest 
effects out .of the smallest means. Mr. Phelps never fails in opening 
liis academy for Shakespeai-e, nor in exhibiting a new picture, every 
year. If the one now before the town is deficient as compared with 
isiS^^ladacessors in the choice of subject, it is fully equal to any one of 
in its gorgeous and artistic treatment, that is in every respect 
worthy of the proud gallery of which it now forms part. The only 
figure omitted in the picture is the poet Gower, who appears in the 
origii^ play as a kind of Chorus, whose duty it is to connect one act 
with nnofher, throwing down a series of suspension-bridges, by means 
of which the reader is carried over the sever^ large gaps in the story. 
The interest, however, would not be much increased by his presence. 
Pericles cannot be called an acting play, perfect in all its relations ; 
and no explanatiohs spoken at the commencement of each act, like the 
headings put at the beginning of every chapter in a book, could 
possibly bind it into consistency, or anything like dymmetrical union. 
It j^.a rapid series of ^connected incidents, a long panorama of 
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rambling adventures, following one another without any proper order 
of succession, and any one or two of which could well be taken away 
without serious detriment to the remainder. It is a play, as rendered 
by Mr. Phelps, more to be seen than heard — a Shakespearean play, in 
which "the painting for once has got the master-hand of the poetry. 
What little interest there is does not commence till the fourth act, and 
the only etfectivo situation is to be found in the last scene but one, 
where Pericles recovers his daughter. Every justice is done to this 
situation by Mr. Phelps, who acts with wonderful strength and feeling, 
as if lie had raserved all his powers,. and concentrated them into that 
one effort. Miss Heraud played the part of his daughter Marina 
with great simplicity and sweetness, and owing to her grace and dignity 
the most dangerous scene of the play went off with the greatest 
applause. She has achieved a success in a most difficult part that 
experienced actresses would scarcely have been blamed if they had 
failed in. Of the scenic wonders, we cannot pretend to give the, 
smallest catalogue. Euskin, who is so rarely pleased to be pleased 
when others are pleased, might, without damaging his well-won 
renown for fastidiousness, expatiate with a glow worthy of one of 
Turner’s pictures on their many beauties, and publish a pamphlet' 
expressly to immortalize the name of Fenton, who is the happy scene- 
painter on this occasion. The rare poifection, generally so admired hr 
all productions of the great Bard k whose memory the lessee has 
already dedicated so many beautiful of worship, has been nobly 
mamtained, if not surpassed, in this instance; and Pen’clcs, with its 
rolling sea and tossing ship, its Tyri?ir galley, and various marvels of 
poetic scenery a.nd coctume, will be the ilramatie town-talk for several 
weeks to come. Mr. Phelps is the best commentator of spec- 

people ever had — a commentator that, instead of obr aDoear 

as commenU’.tors generally do, throWvS a new ligli'. looks into an 
should be not e little proud of the constant oppoi<]jfp colour 
Shakespeare by ^uch a light ! ” ^ glittering 

i;hei\»ds a dance 

“ It is the custom at Sadler’s Wells to distingoi^ibu quaint, 
some dramatic curiosity that shall he toF about k^rs there ftidt • 
Sometimes the wonder put forward is a Moil-l^nown ^ in the 
with a novel style of decoration ; sometimes it is ' long-fbi'^?^ 
work, familiar to none but students of old literature, and startling tb^ 
a general public, as a strange phantom sprung from an ancient septd^ . 
chre. The curiosity of this present sea m is a greater curiosity than - 
any thapt has preceded, being neither re nor less than the play bf ’ 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, which will bo found in all modern e^tio^jS 
of Shakespeare’s works. In the Elizabethan days this play wasi sb. 
popuLor that the prologue to the old comedy of The Hog hath L^t 
his Pearl concludes with the lines ; — 

* And if it prove so happy as to please, 

We’ll say ^tis fortunate, like Pericles.' 
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'^This expression, as a commentator suggests, might have been 
intended as a sneer, but it is evidence that the play was thought lucky, 
if not deserving, and a passage from Ben Jonson’s ode, * Come, leave ' 
the loathed stage,’ shows -that that stem dramatist found an i^tance 
of the bad. taste of his time in the success of a ‘ mouldy tale like 
Pericles.’ Somewhere about 1660, when a bookseller named Ehodes 
obtained a licence for acting prior to the date of Eiliigrow’s and 
B’Avenant’s patenjis, Pericles was one of the plays chosen for perform- 
ance, and the principal character is said to have been one of Betterton’s 
best parts. From that time, we believe, the play, as a whole, has 
femained on the shelf, though George Lillo, the author of George 
Barnwell, worked up the latter portion of the story into a three-act 
play, called Marina, which was produced at Covent Garden in 1738. 
These facts of ancient fame and subsequent neglect are enough to settle 
the point that Pericles is a * curiosity.’ 

‘*But Pericles is also a curiosity as a source of literary discussion, 
for it is one of those plays that give cause to a very * pretty quarrel ’ 
among commentators as to whether Shakespeare wrote it or not. 
Evidence extrinsic and intrinsic has been largely adduced, and while, 
ieuL the one hand, the whole work has been deemed unworthy of 
Shakespeare, certain passages, on the other hand, have been thought 
to bear the Shakespearean stamp. We would refer those who like 
discussions of the sort to the ‘ Notice on the Authenticity of Pericles* 
contained in Mr. Charles Knight’s edition of Shakespeare, and here 
content ourselves with stating the conclusion at ^hich that gentjieman; 
arrives — namely, that the work probably a production of Shake-^ 
s pgq re’s earliest youth, and was afterwards touched up by him in 
uAouey, pro^.>v, 

but none of thv. be evident to all who read the play without 
former it is the \ iiber it is the work of the individual Shakespeare 
and silver over e^ponGnt of the mind to which we f:we the great 
. judgment of an a a^ional dramatic literature. The carious in com- 
^ effects out ,of the^.y please, on the assumption that Pericles is a 
. his academy for faint indications of characters afterwards 

If the om* relief. i>ionyza may be considered a feeble germ 
> Marina may suggest a thought of Imogen ; the 
Thaisa may recall to Jiiind the reappearance of Her- 
. HowevcL, such comparisons, though they may be very interest- 
' as psychological studies, do not affect the value of Pericles as a 
B^imen of a dramatic art. In itself i^ is a work utterly without 
: di^ydbped character, and utterly without <h'amatic unity. To call it 
•ati; ^different drama would be a mistake as well as an injustice ; it is, 
; not a drama at all. It belongs to a numerous class of primitive 
the author of which has thought it quite enough if, without 
regard to , dramatic concentration, dramatic purpose, or even dramatic 
effect, he takes up a popular tale and distributes the personages that 
figure in it ^ong a company of actors. At a time when reading was 
not so. universal as it is now, and the theatre not only answered the 

L 
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exigencies of iho theatrically inclined, but also performed the functions 
of the novel and the magazine, it is easy to understand that a mixed 
audience, without the word Khlase ’ in their vocabulary, might listen 
with pleasure to a tale full of adventures, rather told than acted by 
the actors, just as a crowd of Arabs will assemble round the purveyor 
of Oriental fiction. The story of Apollonius, Mnce of Tyre, narrated 
by Gower in his Confessio Amantis, and otherwise circulated, would, 
with an audience of this unsophisticated kind, answer the purpose 
fully as well as any other, for a series of hairbreadth escapes and 
strange vicissitudes was all that was required. 

“ In such means of excitement the play of Pericles, which is based 
on the story of Apollonius, is most abundant. Pericles (perhaps a 
corruption of Pyrocles, for ho has nothing to do with the great 
Athenian) is a Prince of Tyre, come to Antioch for the purpose of 
wooing the king’s daughter. Like (Edipus, he has to solve a riddle, 
and lose his life in case of failure, while a skilful solution will entitle 
him to the hand of the Princess. His ingenuity triumphs over the 
enigma, but at the same time discovers an incestuous affair that induces 
him to leave Antioch wdth abhorrence, and to return to Tyro. Fearing, 
however, the vengeance of Antiochus, he again sets sail and comes to 
Tharsus, where he finds the people perishing with famine, and supplies 
them with com. Wrecked after leaving Tharsus, he is cast on the 
shore of ^ Pentapolis/ and, as his annour is cast ashore also, he is 
enabled to take part in a tournament, at which he gains the hand of 
the king’s daughter, Thaisa. The death of Antiochus allows him to 
return homo wards with his wife, who apparently (lies on board tho 
ship while giving birth to a child, and is thrown ovorboaixl in a chest 
to allay the ^superstitious fears of the sailors, who ascribe the fury of a, 
storm './O '..he presence of a corpse on board. The chest that contains 
Thaisa is thrown on the coast at Ephesus, and the lady, restored to 
life by Cerimon, a good old lonl, becomes a priesteSsS of Diana. In 
the meanwhile Pericles has left his infant daughter Marina with the 
Governor of Tharsus, whom he had foruerly obliged by his bounty* 
Fifteen years elapse \ and Marina, so named from her birth at seai. 
is now the heroine of the tale. Dionyza, the wife of Clet^r*, the 
Governor, is jealous of the superiority of Marina to her own 
and commissions an assassin to murder her. Her life is saved by 
some pirates, who carry her off in their ship, and sell her to the keeper 
of a house of infamy at'Mitylene. Here she not only resists all 
temptation, but actually converts the visitors of the establishment, 
including Lysimaebus, the Governor of Mitylene, to a virtuous course 
of life. At this juncture Pericles, sick at heart with his losses, 
happens to arrive at Mitylene, where it is thought that the musical 
talent of Marina will recreate his weary mind. She is invited on 
board his vessel,* a iec<^ition takes place, and the goddess Diana, 
in a vision, exhorts him to go to Ephesus^ where he finds 'his wife 
also. 

Such a mere story, devoid of eveiy element that can constitute 4 
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dramatic work — for the most elaborated scenes, those which take place 
at Mitylene, are too gross for representation, save in a most attenuated 
form — could not interest any audience of the present daiy as a mere 
play. But in the hands of M?. Phelps it assumes a value not its 
own ; for the variety of countries which are visited by the hero affords 
an excellent opportunity for variety of scenic effect. As the old 
audience of Pericles took delight in a succession of adventures, in- 
artificially set forth, so may a modern audience take delight in a 
succession of brilliant decorations. 

Certainly, as a spectacle, the play of Pericles, as produced at 
Sadler's Wells, is a marvel. Not a single opportunity is missed for 
hanging on a wondrous picture or group that shall hide the paucity of 
dramatic interest. When Pericles is thrown on the sands, it is witff 
the very best of rolling seas, the waves advancing and receding as 
when governed by Mr. Macready, in Acis and Galatea, at Drury Lane. 
In the palace of Pentapolis he finds costumes of a kind with which 
we have been familiarized by Sardanapalus, at the Princess's. When 
the storm afterwards locks his vessel, it rocks in real earnest, and 
spectators of delicate stomachs may have uneasy reminiscences of 
Folkestone and Boulogne. But all this is as nothing to the wonders 
that take place when Pericles has discovered his daughter, and sets 
otf for Ephesus. An admirably equipped Diana, with her car in the 
clouds, orders his course to her sacred city, to which he is conducted 
by a moving panorama of excellently-painted coast scenery. The 
interior of the temple, where the colossal figure ot the many-breasted 
goddess stands in all its glory amid gorgoously-attireu votaries, is the 
^ast * bang ' of the general magnificence, 

" It is on the scenery and costume that the piece depends, for the 
personages i:i general do little else than walk on and walk off the 
stage, with'/. it betraying or exciting an emotion. But there is one 
touch of actiD;^ on the part of Mr. l^helps which is too admirable to 
be passed over. This is the manner in whicli he portrays the feelings 
of the father whIL. gradually recognizing his daughter, in the fifth act. 
Grif*f has rendered him almost incapable of hope, and, unwilling to 
* ve the unaccustomed approach of joy, he looks at his child with 
)dye and haggard cheek, gasping with anxiety, till doubt at last 
gives way to certainty, and he falls weeping on the neck of Maiina. 
This scene was the only opportunity for acting throughout the piece, 
and Mr. Phelps availed himself of it most felicitously. The part of 
Marina was sustained in an artless manner by Miss Edith Heraud, 
who made her d4btU on the occasion, though the part has lost much 
of its significance by the necessary omission of the bestialities in the 
fourth act 

‘‘ A loud call for Mr. Phelps, and another loud call for Mr. Fen- 
ton, the 
crowded 


scene-painter, followed the hurricane of applause which a 
audience awarded to the resuscitation of Pericles on Saturday 
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Nothing else new was produced during this season, which was 
brought to^a close at the end of March, except Bob Roy for Mr. 
Phelps’s benefit on 14th of that month, when he played with 
great success Mackay’s great part of the Bailie Nicol Jarvie for 
the first time. The other plays acted during the season were 
The Rivals, in which he acted Sir Anthony Absolute, Richelieu, 
The School for Scandal, in which he was Sir Peter Teazle, 
Douglas, Werner, Othello, The Stranger, A Winter s Tale, The 
Bridal, Hamlet, and Macbeth. 


1855 - 1856 . 

The twelfth season commenced the 8th September, 1856, 
with The Hunchback, in which he appeared for the first tipae 
for very many years, but in which he frequently appeared after- 
wards. His performance and conception of this character was 
different from that of any other actor that had appeared in it. 
He showed an immense deal of fine dry humour in The Hunch- 
back, which every one else seemed to have overlooked. He also 
brought out the fine pathos and ruggedness which he saw in it 
in certain scenes with a force peculiarly his own. The piece 
was very successful. Mr. Macready came with Mr. Forster to 
see him in this character, and wrote him a letter the next day 
highly complimenting him on his performance, saying it wa^ 
the only theatre he had put his foot in since his retirement, and 
he would have been delighted to have shaken him by the hand, 
but dared not trust himself again behind the scenes.* 

Then followed in September and October Rob Roy, Viiginiu^, 
The Tempest, The Lady of Lyons, Hamlet, The Wife, andf Ik 
new play called Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, produced on 24th 
of the latter month. This last was acted every night until 
8th November, when he produced The Comedy of Errors, which 
was acted with the new play, Othello, The Hunchback, The 

♦ This letter, which I read at the lime, was not preserved by him, as were 
others which will appear at the end of this yolnmo, principally I suspect 
because it accused some of the daily Press in good plain terms of neglecting 
him, whilst they wrote up the productions at the Piincess’s, which Mr. 
Macready considered, from what he had heard of both theatres from Mr.f 
Forster and others, were not to be compared with Mr. Phelps’s. — W. M. 
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Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night's Dream, and King 
Lear, until Christmas. 

On Boxing Night The Lady of Lyons was acted, and on 1st 
January, 1856, The Merchant of Venice, followed by A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, The Comedy of Errors, The Tempest, 
Hamlet, The City Madam, A Winter's Tale, King John, Othello, 
The Bridal, and A New Way to Pay Old Debts, which pieces 
were played until 12th March, when he took his benefit, playing 
Sir Edward Mortimer and Don Felix, and the season closed at 
the end of the month. 


1856 -- 1857 . 

‘The thirteenth season commenced on 6th September, 1856, 
with Macbeth, and we here insert a criticism on it by Bayle 
Bernard, from the Weekly Dispatch : — 

Sadler's Wells. 

** We are glad to record the reopening of this theatre, for its close 
deprives a large and populous neighbourhood of dramiAic entertaiiir 
ment, and of a character the most estimable. So firm a hold has the 
intelligent management taken in the good opinion, n ^t only of the 
residents, but of the metropolis generally, that even a revival of one of 
Shakespeare’s too long dormant plays is not deeniei^ necessary, but a 
recurrence is had to perhap?. his greatest tragedy, Macbeth,,in which 
Mr. Phelps plays the ambitious and criminal Thane. Of his perform- 
ance of this part we have often had occasion to speak. He always 
brings an amount of intelligence to bear upon his interpretation of 
dassic rdles, which strikingly distinguishes them above the level of the 
of the day — not distinguishing them by new and subtle readings; 
iraxdy if ever understood, and often more curious than proper — not by 
a kaning to the physical mode of obtaining applause, but a reading 
which adopts the truths and beauties of nature, that addresses itself 
alike to the mind and the feelings. The ruggedness in his acting 
of which some complain is rather a merit tl^ a blemish, since it 
proclaims an honest reliance upon his own powers. Originality is, in 
ninety-nine coses out of a hun^b^, better than imitation, even tliough 
the latter be derived from a 'better modeL Mr. Phelps powerfully 
portrays the struggles with conscience which agitate Macbeth in the 
earlier >ceneS| and as powerfully sustains the character in its full 
career of crime. The audience greeted tlieir favourite manager enthusi- 
astically, and the like ‘ flattering unction ’ fell to the shim of Mr. 
Maiston.as hbedufE.” 
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During the month this was acted with The School for Scandal, 
The Man of the World, Measure for Measure, Richelieu, and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. In October, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Hamlet, were acted until 11th of the month, when 
he again revived Timon of Athens, on which the two following 
criticisms appeared, the first from the pen of F. G. Tomlins, in 
the Morning Advertiser, and the second from that of Professor 
Morley (editor), in the Examiner : — 

Sadler’s Wells. 

w 

To initiate a good system, whether in morals or arts, is a noble 
thing ; but to continue in it with an unflinching reliance upon it as a 
principl*!, is a nobler and rarer proceeding. A reformer has many 
things to encourage him to start; few to continue his brave resolu- 
tions. JS’ovelty, that lends a lustre even to the frivolous changes of 
fashion, encourages and assists first efforts in everything; but iire 
coiniuonly sec that when the gloss of freshness has passed away, 
efforts relax, good resolutions pull in, and enterprises of great pith 
ami moment <lo from their onward current turn away, and lose the 
name of action. Such is too generally the fate of human efforts at 
improvement, for perseverance is a scarcer quality than courage ; and 
continuity of mental effort tluin invention. This praiseworthy 
quality behmgs, however, especially to the managers of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Some ten years since they commenced a complete reforma- 
tion in the mode of conducting a theatre, and they have persevered 
with unabated energy in carrying out their admirable system. To 
illustrate, and not to obliterate by embellislimcnt, the highest dramatic 
works was their aim ; and successively to produce all that was capable 
of theatrical exposition in our great national dramatist they devoted 
themselves and their ca])ital. With how much judgment they have 
done this, with what discriminating taste, with wliat appreciation 
of tlie auUior, and 'with what instruction and gratification to their 
audiences, can only be known by those who have, season after season, 
watciied their progress and enjoyed th(;ir i^roductions. 

“ One cause of the super-excellence wdth which the great dramas 
have been produced hero is, tliat the artistic and poetical mind of 
Mr. Phelps has ever kept in view that the great element of the drama 
is human passion. He has felt that, without tlie delineation of this, 
not only in an adequate and prominent, but in a super-eminent manner, 
the stage is but a showman’s booth, and is likely to sink to a mixture 
Ox the diorama and the casino. Tlie difference between the exhibi-* 
tions in* Oxford Street and Sadler’s Wells is exactly this ; because 
at the head of one is a showman, who as lavishly illustrates Piaarro 
a.s Macbeth*, whilst at the other is an artist, who, though he aichseo- 
logically illustrates his autiior, never forgets that better are bare 
boards and immovable scenery, with the fervour and genius that 
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can delineate human character and passion, than an overwhelming 
show that dwarfs the meagre actor to an hotnunculus. Elevating 
still-life over historic and histrionic ability, and giving to stocks 
and stones the position of genius and poetry, is a misuse of dramatic 
art. 

** This contrast struck us forcibly on witnessing, on Saturday night, 
the revival at Sadler’s Wells of Shakespeare’s noble but seldom-acted 
play of Timon of Athens. It is about five years since it was first ' 
produced at this theatre with elaborate care, and with picturesque 
illustration by the scene-painter. On Saturday night it Avas revived 
with many additions, much of the scenery being new painted, and 
altogether with a breadth of effect and a minuteness of completeness 
that the opportunity naturally offeretl to minds devoted to the greatest 
possible artistic illustration of the circumstances and events of such 
a magnificent play. Notwithstanding the numerous scenes, tL*‘ rich 
garments, and all the costly materials that pervade the performance 
from the beginning to the end, with a reality that crowds the mind 
with ideas of a boundless luxury and revelry, still the human interest 
prevails; wo are delighted to see the various characters develop 
themselves, and hear from each their characteristic impressions of the 
scenes and events in which they are engaged. Nor is the one great 
central figure dwarfed by the magnificence and variety around him, 
but towers above it all with the superiority of the animate over the 
inanimate, and of the great human feeling over all accidents, however 
sensuous or dazzling. 

“Timon, as performed by Mr. Phelps, is never less, but always 
greater than his circumstances, Avhich is more than can V>e said of 
most actors in such a position. We care nothing for the gold and 
glitter, the pomp and circuiustanco, the art and luxury, with which 
he is surrounded ; but we lament when we see his prodigal generosity, 
and sympathize with his unreasonable and impassioned misanthropy, 
when ho loiirns too late to judge of men. To thus interest by the 
delineation of the man, and concentrate our attention upon him, 
$hows the power of acting; and proves that the right uses of the 
dtoge are at least maintained at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

“ It is in the latter scenes that Mr. Phelps manifests his great 
power of delineating character and passion. There the deep canker 
of Timon’s suffering is shown in every action and every tone. The 
spoiled child of the world has received a sudden lesson of life, and 
shocked and shattered by the trutli thus thrust on him, it kills him. 
The change is too violent, too sudden. His confiding nature, his 
simple heart, his unworldly mind is overwhelmed by the discovery, 
and he cannot recover the shock. The great humanities never leave 
any of Shakespeare’s true men. He has nothing morbid in his 
w^tings, and we .are never led to feel that Timon is right in his 
indiscriminating denunciations of mankind ; but we cannot but mourn 
over a naturally noble nature thus upset, and sympathize with him 
as we do with, the illogical young Hamlet, and the irascible old 
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monarch Lear. Timon is a thorough Shakespearean character, with 
the mingled good and ill inseparable from humanity,. His interview 
with the Steward is a master-stroke of dramatic genius, for it affords 
the audience a just cause of sympathy; and it is deeply pathetic, 
for it shows what a noble creature he might have been had he been 
wisely trained.* All this portion is exquisitely acted by Mr. Phelps, 
and the broken heart, for of such Timon really perishes, is apparent 
from the time when he finds that all the protestations he has heard 
are flatties, and that he is a dupe in a world of selfishness and 
duplicity. 

** The play is a setting for the central figure, as is always the case 
in the great dramas, when a name gives the title of the piece, and 
therefore upon ^ the subsidiary parts it is unnecessary to dilate; but 
they were all uttered w'ith a full intelligence of the author, and with 
painstaking effect. Mr. Marston, as Apeniantus; Mr. Eac, as the 
Steward; and Mr. Eayner, as Alcibiades, fulfilled admirably their 
parts. The scenery, by Mr. Fenton, is not only archasologically 
corre'.'t, but picturesquely beautiful ; and the diorama that shows the 
attack on Athens by Alcibiades, and the march of his army, 'is a 
masterpiece of effect and contrivance. The audience at this theatre 
come with all the desire that the French so much urge, ‘ to assist,' 
and listen with a dumb reverence to the text, and appreciate every 
tone and emphasis. The slightest interruption is immediately chided 
into silence, and the applause bursts out in spontaneous volleys, 
alternated by a deep and sustained attention, itself an expression of 
the profoundest admiration. Kor is this approbation excessive, for 
whoever desires to see the true uses of the stage, and the value of 
a national drama, be he scholar or unlearned, high or low, should 
certainly wend his way to Sadler’s Wellb. to see Shakespeare’s Timon 
of Athens.” 

“ Timon of Athens has been reproduced again by Mr. Phelps, with 
even more pains than were bestowed upon his former revival of that 
play, which, when he first produced it, had been acted but a few times 
sincb the days of Shakespeare. As now performed it is exceedingly 
.effective. A main cause of the success of Mr. Phelps in his Shake- 
spearean revivals is, that he shows in his author above all things the 
poet. Shakespeare’s plays are always poems as performed at l^dleFs 
Wells.- The scenery is always beautiful, but it is not allowed to draw 
attention from the poet, with whose whole conception it is made to 
blend in the most perfect harmony. The actors are content also to be 
subordinated to the play, learn doubtless at rehearsals how to subdue" 
excesses of expression, that by giving undue force to one part would 
destroy the balance of the whole, and blend their work in such a way 
as^ to produce everywhere the right emphasis. If Mr. Phelps tal^ 
u^n Mmself the c^racter which needs the most elaborate development, 
however carefully and perfectly be may produce his own impression of . 
bis part, he never by Ids seting drags it out of its place in the drsmia. 
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He t^kes heed that every part, even . the meanest, shall have in the 
acting as much prominence as Shakespeare gave it in his plan, and it 
is for this reason that with actors, many of whom are anything but 
stars, the result most to be desired is really obtained. Shakespeare^ 
appears in his integrity, and his plays are found- to affect audiences 
less as dramas, in a common sense, than as great poems. This is the 
case especially with Timon. It may be that one cause of its long 
neglect, as potent as the complaint that it excites no interest female 
characters, is the large number of dramatis jpersonce^ to w^om are 
assigned what many actors might consider parts of which they can make . 
nothing, and who, being presented in a slovenly way by. a number of 
inferior performers, would leave only one part in the drama, and take 
all the power out of that Such an objection has not, however, any 
weight at Sadler’s Wells, where every member of the company is 
taught to regard the poetry he speaks according to its nature rather 
than its quantity. The personators of the Poet and the Painter in the 
first scene of the Timon as now acted, manifestly say what Shake- 
speare has assigned to them to say, with as much care and as much 
certainty that it will be listened to with due respect, as if they were 
themselves Timons, Hamlets, and Macbeths. Nobody rants, — it 
becomes his part that Alcibiades should be a little blustering, — nothing 
is slurred; a servant who has anything to say says it in earnest, 
making his words hoard and his meaning felt. And so it is that, 
although only in one or two cases we may have observed at Sadler’s 
Wells originality of genius in the actor, we have nevertheless perceived 
something like the entire sense of one of Shakespeare’s plays, and have 
been raised above ourselves by the perception. It is not because of 
anything peculiar in the air of Islington, or because an audience at 
Pentonville is made of men (iilfering in nature from those who would 
form an audience in the Stnaid, that Shakespeare is listened to at 
Sadler’s Wells with reverence not shoAvn elsewhere. What has been 
done at Islington could, if the same means were employed, be done at 
Drury Lane. But Shakespeare is not fairly heard when he is made 
to speak from behind masses of theatrical upholstery, or when it is 
ftSfamed that there is but one character in any of his plays, and that 
the others may be acted as incompetent performers pletxse. If the 
Messiah were performed at Exeter Hall, with special care to intrust 
some of the chief solos to a good bass or contralto, the rest beipg left 
to chance, and members of the chorus allowed liberty to sing together 
in all keys, we should enjoy Handel hiuch as wo are sometimes asked 
to enjoy Shakespeare on the London stage. What Signor Costa will 
do for an orchestra the manager must do for his company, if he would 
present a work of genius in such a way as to procure for it ar full 
appreciation. 

Such thoughts are sug^sted by the effect which Timon of Athens 
is producing on the audiences at Sadler’s Wells. The play is a poem 
to them. The false friends, of whom one declares, ‘The swallow, 
follows not Bumm^ more willing, than we your lordship,’ and upon 
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whom Timon retorts, * Nor moi*o willingly leaves winter/ are as old 
as the institution of * society. Since men had commerce first together 
to the present time, the cry has been, ‘ Such summer birds are men.* 
The rush of a generous, impulsive nature from one rash extreme into 
the other, the excesses of the man who never knew * the middle of 
humanity,’ is but another common form of life. And when have men 
not hung — the poets, the philosophers, the lovers, the economists, men 
of all habits — over a contemplation of the contrast between that soft 
town lift, represented by the luxury of Athens in its wealth and its 
effeminacy, and the life of a man who, like Timon before his cave’s 
mouth, bums from gold because it is not eatable, and digs in the wooil 
for roots] With a bold hand Shakespeare grasped the old fable of 
Timon, and moulded it into a form that expresses much of the per^ 
plexity and yearning of our nature. He takes up Timon, a free-handed 
and large-hearted lord, who, though ‘to Lacedfeinon did his lands 
extend/ found them too little to content his restless wish to pour 
himself all out in kindness to his fellows. He leaves him dead by the 
shore of the mysterious eternal sea. I do not dwell upon the play 
itself, for here the purpose only is to show in what way it can be 
made, when fitly represented — and is made at Sadler’s Wells — to stir 
the spirit as a poem. Mr. Phelps in his own acting of Timon treats 
the cLiractcr as an ideal, as the central figure in a mystery. As the . 
liberal Athenian lord, his gestures are large, his movements free — out 
of himself everything pours, towards himself he will draw nothing. 
As the disappointed Timon, whose love of his kind is turned to hate, 
he sits on the ground self-contained, but miserable in the isolation, 
from first to last conti-asting with Apemantus, whom ‘ fortune’s tender 
arm nevei' with favour clasped,’ who is a churl by the original sourness 
of his nuiuie, hugs himself in his own ragged robe, and worships 
himself for his own ill-manners. Mr. Marston’s Apemantus is well 
acted, and helps much to secure a right understanding of the entire 
play.” 

During October and November, until 15th, Love's Sacrifice, ^ 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Julius Csesar, and The Man of the 
World were played when Timon was not acted ; and on that 
date be produced from the text* Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew, and on the 6th December the following appeared in the 
JExaminer from the pen of its editor, Professor Morley : — 

The induction to The Taming of the Shrew enables Mr. Phelps to 
repi^ent in Christopher Sly Shakespeare’s sketch of a man purely 
sensual and animal, brutish in appetite, and with a man unleavened 
by fancy. Such a presentment would not suit the uses of the poet, 
it could excite only disgustj if it were not throughout as humorous as 
faithful. Mr. Phelps knows this ; and perliaps the most interesting 
'^oint to be noted in his Christopher Sly is, that the uncompromising 
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truth of his portraiture of the man buried and lost in his animal nature^ 
isr throughout, by subtle touches, easy to appreciate, but hard to follow, 
made subservient to the laws of art ; and the sketch, too, is clearly 
the more accurate for being humorous. Throughout we laugh and 
understand. 

“ Hamlet and Christopher Sly are at the two ends of Shakespeare*s 
list of characters, and with a singular skill, Mr. Phelps, who is the 
best Hamlet now upon the stage, banishes from his face every spark of 
intelligence while representing Sly. Partly he affects this by keeping 
the eyes out of court as witnesses of intelligence. The lids are drooped 
in the heavy slumberousness of a stupid nature ; there is no such thing 
as a ghince of intelligence allowed to escape from under them ; the eyes 
are hidden almost entirely when they are not widely exposed in a 
stupid ■ stare. The acting of this little sketch is, indeed, throughout 
most careful and elaborate. There is, as we have said, no flinching 
from the perfect and emphatical expression of the broader lights and 
shadows of the character. Christopher is at first sensually drunk ; 
and when, after his awakening in the lord’s house, the page is intro- 
duced to him as his lady wife, another chord of sensuality is touched, 
the brute hugs and becomes amorous. Of the imagination that, even 
w'heii there are offered to the sensual body new delights of the appetite, 
is yet unable to soar beyond the reach already attained, Mr. Plielpa, in 
the details of his acting, gives a variety of well-conceived suggestions. 
Thus, to the invitation, * Will’t please your mightiness to wash your 
hands 1 ’ Christopher, when he has grasped the fact that a basin is 
being held before him in which he must wash, enters upon such a 
wash as sooty hands of tinkers only can require, and liaving made an 
end of washing and bespattering, lifts up instinctively the coiTer of 
his velvet robe to dry his hands upon. 

“ The stupidity of Sly causes his disappearance from the stago in the 
most natural way after the play itself has warmed into full action. 
Ho has of course no fancy for it, is unable to follow^ it, stares at it, 
and falls asleep over it. The sport of imagination acts upon him as a 
|]06ping-draught, and at the end of the first act he is so fast asleep that 
it bwomes matter of course to carry him away. The induction thus 
insensibly fades into the play, and all trace of it is lost by the time 
that a lively interest in the comedy itself has been excited.” 

The following, written by F. G. Tomlins, was in the Morning 
Advertiser : — 

“ On Saturday evening The Taming of the Shrew was produced, with 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations, being, according to the bills 
of the performance, the twenty-ninth play of Shakespare’s produced 
under the present management. This statement briefly points out 
the obligations of the admirera of our great dramatist to those who 
have so worthily and intelligently illustrated his works. It has also 
proved, that a far greater proportion of the plays than had been 
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supposed capable of interesting a modern audience, have been found 
to instinct with a vitality tlmt is indestructible. 

The Taming of the Shrew is undoubtedly not one of the dramas 
that place Shakespeare above and beyond all writers for the stage ; 
and there can be no doubt that he bestowed but little' pains upon it; 
taking up the old play and the old story, and merely rapidly running . 
over it, but leaving everywhere, both in character and language, the 
traces of the richness of his mind. The plot comprises two stories, 
as old as human society : the one oonsbting of young lovers baffling 
old guardians ; and the other of a firm spirit subduing a shrewish one. 
These tales are not very artistically interwoven by any one of the old 
dramatists from Ariosto to Shakespeare ; for ingenuity of construction 
is the last thing that comes into a theatre, and seems likely to be the 
last thing remaining ; for it exisia when wit, dialogue, and character 
are gone ; as we see in the Parisian drama, and that of its English 
followers of the present day. 

“ The most remarkable thing about The Taming of the Shrew is 
the induction, a kind of prologue, in which the drunken boor is taken 
by a nobleman to his house, and made to believe he is a lord, and to 
delight whom the veritable drama is played. This is no invention of 
Shakespeare’s, as it is found in the old play. The Taming of a Shrew, 
and on what account so remarkable an introduction was given it is 
difficult to say, probably to give some low comedian of the time an 
opportunity of showing his talent in mimicking boorish simplicity 
and drunkenness. Shakespeare has greatly heightened the character 
of Sly, and many celebrated comedians have delighted in representing 
the bewildered sot. From Hamlet and Brutus, there is a wide step 
to Sly ; yet, as actors delight in showing their versatility, and truly it 
is the strongest test of their power, we are not surprised that Mr. 
Phelps undertook this brief part on Saturday. He depicts it with 
Dutch fidelity and characteristic humour, and his rendering was as 
fine as that of a stage Teniers or Ostade. The brutal sottishness, the 
slow awaking to some degree of sense, the extreme perplexity at the 
luxuries he is transferred to, and the humorous recognition qf 
supposed lady, were all greatly relished by the audience, who hero 
watch every action of their favourite actors with eagerness, and tHth 
an appreciation that bespeaks a cultivated connoiseurship. The 
applause was continuous, and a vehement call at the close of the 
induction brought Mr. Phelps on the stage to receive the universal * 
admiration of the audience. 

** The play then proceeded, and was very agreeably acted through- 
out. The scenes with Petruchio and Katharina form the staple 
commodity of the piece; and the violence of the Shrew, and the 
steady and severe training of her tamer, beget, as they always do, 
hearty enjoyment in the audience. Mr. Marston is a capital Petruchio 
— manly, hearty, humorous, but, withal, ^the gentleman. Miss 
Atkinson depict^ with great force, perhaps somewhat in excess, the 
Shrew ; but her gradual submission and her final speech were*grace- 
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fully and admirably rendered. Applause vrsa liberally bestowed on 
them, and a genuine and universal call was raised for them at the end 
of the fourth act. Mr. Lewis Ball gave full effect to the foolish 
serving-man, Grumio; and Miss Eliza Travers great point to the ‘ 
smart iBiondello. 

** The lovers’ portion was nicely played by Mr. Belford as Lucentio ; 

^ Mr. Robinson as Tranio ; Mr. Haywell as Hortensio ; Mr. Williams 
as the old Baptista ; Mr. T*. C. Harris as Vincentio ; and Mr. J. W. 
Bay as Gremio ; who rendered this lively old man with great spirit 
and sense. Miss Jenny Marston was a pretty and innocent Bianca, 
and stood out adorned with feminine grace and gentleness, in contrast 
to her fiery sister* 

** The entire five acts were rigidly played, and it must be confessed 
that to hackneyed play-goers of the modem school, the earlier scenes 
occasionally dragged ; but the audience, we firmly believe, would not 
have lost a word. They come with the antique feeling to this theatre, 

‘ throw themselves into the story, and having, by close attention and 
an intelligent sympathy, made personal acquaintance with the charac- 
ters, they desire to know the history and the end of every one of them. 
This was the exact feeling of the old audiences for whom the great 
dramas were composed. They had sat out mysteries dramatising the 
Creation ; they had seen the whole chronicle histories put on the stage 
with all their details ; and they had now the novels of the time 

K duced with all their minute incidents and numerous characters. 

ey were in no hurry to leave the theatre, but desired a full and 
* faithful representation of all matters. To them nothing was tedious 
that related to the characters, and indeed they expected also poetical 
dissertation, philosophical discussions, and witty commentr^ry. What 
relation this kind of drama has to the prevailing French school may 
bo readily perceived. This modem drama may be styled the impatient^ 
for in it all is eagerness and action, and the audience must be hurried 
from event to event with railway celerity, to which it may well be 
compared, for there is no time for observation cn the jouiiiey, which 
1$ ever barren, the only excitement being gained at the brief pauses at 
various situations, which, like stations, are placed along the swift 
lind unreflecting iron way. 

' is, almost superfluous to say, this revival was well put on the 
Stage, for that is sure to be the case with a Shakespeare play at this 
theatre. The dresses were particularly good, having the Italian 
fashion, and being in remarkably good taste as to colour and materiaL 
The house was crowded, and doubtless The Taming of the Shrew will 
prove as attractive as the other twenty-eight dramas of Shakespeare, 
that' the managers have already so successfully produced.” 

This piece, with Othello, Hamlet, First Part of Henry IV., 
Virginius, Macbeth, The School for Scandal, Venice Preserved, 
Julias Csesar, and The Merry Wives of Windsor, was played up 
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to 14th January, 1857, when he again produced The Twelftl) 
Night; and on the 24th of that month Professor Morley wrote 
of this play as follows : — 

“ For the past fortnight the four nights a week dedicated at Sadler’s 
Wells to Shakespeare have been occupied by performances of Twelfth <f 
Night, last acted here five years ago, in which comedy the part of 
Malvolio is that sustained by Mr. Phelps. When but* half-a-dozen 
more of these plays shall have been produced, it will bo a subject of 
just pride to the manager of Sadler’s Wells that he will have, mounted 
on his little stage all the dramatic works of our great poet ; that — apart 
from his own personations — he will have gathered round him a small 
company of actors, zealous to perform them all with a true sense of ' 
what they are about ; and will have taught an audience mainly com- 
posed of hard-working men, w'ho crowd a sixpenny gallery and shilling 
pit, heartily to enjoy the sweetest and the noblest verse man. ever 
wrote. 

“ The aspect and behaviour of the pit and gallery at Sadler’s W'ells 
during the performance of one of Shakespeare’s plays cannot fail to 
impress most strongly every visitor who is unaccustomed to the place. 
There sit our w'orking classes in a happy crowd, as orderly and rever- 
ent as if they were at church, and yet as unrestrained in their enjoyment 
as if listening to stories told them by their own firesides. Shakespeare 
spoke home to ♦.he heart of the natural man, even in the same words 
that supply matter for nice judgment by the intellect He was as a* 
cook who, by the same meat that feeds abundantly the hungry, 
tickles with an exquisite delight the palate of the epicure. It is ha^ 
to say how much men who have had few advantages of educatioui 
must in their minds and characters be strengthened and refined when 
they are made accustomed to this kind of entertainment. 

LTpon a stage thus managed Mr. Phelps has of late years been the 
pcr..onator of about thirtfj of the characters of Shakespeare. Great men 
or small, heroes or cowards, sages or simpletons, sensual or spiritual 
men, he has taken all as characters that Shakespeare painted, studiid 
them minutely, and embodied each in what he thinks to be a true Slu^e^ 
spearean form. Bottom the Weaver, Brutus, Falstaff, Macbeth, Chris- 
topher Sly are characters assumed by the same man, not to display 
some special power in the actor, but the range of power in the poet to 
whose illustration he devotes himself. Good tragedian as he is, we 
suppose that it is in a sort of comedy, vaguely to be defined as dry and 
intellectual, but in his hands always most diverting, that Mr. Phelps 
finds the bent of his genius as an actor to be most favoured. . Thus in 
Malvolio he would appear to have a part pretty exactly suited to his 
humour, none the less so because there is perhaps no character in which 
he is himself lost sight of so completely ; substance vanishes, and 
shadow lives; 
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” Malvolio lives at Sadler's Wells in bearing and attire modelled 
' upon the fashion of the Spaniard, as impassive in his manner as a 
Spanish king should be. In one of the first sentences addressed to 
him we are told his character ; ‘ 0, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
and taste things with a distempered appetite.’ Such a man is the 
Malvolio we see. When in his tasting of Maria’s letter he betrays his 
distempered appetite for greatness, we are not allowed to suppose for a 
moment that ho loves his mistress. Seeing that, as Maria says, ‘ it is 
his ground of faith that all that look on him love him,’ he accepts 
easily the hope of greatness thrust upon him, and his rejoicing is in 
the love of Olivia, not in the way of sympathy, but as a way to 
* sitting in his state, calling his officers about him in his branched 
velvet gown.’ Such a man, as Mr. Phelps represents him, w’alks not 
with a smirk and a light comic strut, but in the heaviness of grandeur, 
with a face grave through very emptiness of all expression. This 
Malvolio stalks blind about the world ] his eyes are very nearly covered 
with their heavy lids, for there is nothing in the world without that is 
worth noticing, it is enough for him to contemplate the excellence 
within ; walled up in his own temple of the flesh, he is his own 
adorer. If his ears are assailed with irreverences by the Fool, he counts 
the Fool as naught, and is moved therefore but to the expression of a 
passing shade of pity for his ignorance. Upon the debasement of Sir 
Toby and Sir Andrew he looks down with very calm disdain. When 
in the Latter half of the play he has been bidden, as he thinks, by her 
who will thmst greatness on him, to be opposite with a kinsman, 
surly with servants, and, if he entertain her lo^ c, to let it appear in his 
smiling, though he had been practising behaviour to his shadow, all 
the smile he can produce is one of intense satisfaction with himself, 
and all the surliness but a more open expression of disdain for those 
who do not pay him homage. When locked up as a madman, he is 
sustained by his self-content, and by the honest certainty that he has 
been notoriously abused ; and when at last he for once opens his eyos 
on learning how he has been tricked, they close again in happy self- 
eontent, and ho is retiring in state without deigning a wor^ to hia 
HlOrmentors, when, as the fool had twitted him by noting how * the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges,’ he remembers that the whirli- 
gig is still in motion. Therefore, marching back with as much increase 
of speed as is consistent with magnificence, he threatens all — including 
now Olivia in his contempt — ^‘1*11 be revenged on the whole pack 
of you.’ 

Other Malvolios seen by the play-goers of this generation have been 
more fantastical and caused more laughter — although this one causes 
much — ^but the impression made by them has been less deep. Few who 
have seen or may see at Sadler’s Wells the Spanish-looking steward of 
the Countess Olivia, and laughed at the rise and fall of his ch&teau en 
Espagne^ will forget him speedily. Like a quaint portrait in which 
there are master-strokes, his figure may dwell in the mind for years.” 
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Bayle Bernard, in the Weekly Dispatch, also wrote the follow-' 
ing masterly criticism : — 

Sadlbr’s Wells. 

The Twelfth Night, in some respects, is the most chafing comedy 
of Shakespeare. If it have not the romance of As You Like It, nor 
the brilliant wit of Much Ado, in amount of character and incident it 
is superior to them both, whilst in absolute hilarity it is only equalled 
by The Merry Wives of Windsor. The romantic part of the story 
was taken, as usual, from Bandello, and' very good it is; the involve- 
ment of Viola .'^ith OHvia and the Duke is just as engaging m it is 
dramatic. The^omic plot is Shakespeare’s own. Ahd how well has 
Genius adjusted the balance of original conception 1 We have 
nothing pleasanter or heartier in the whole round of comic fiction 
than the conspiracy against Malvolio, or the enforced combat of the 
two cowards, poor Sir Andrew and the Page. They stand out even 
in the poet as master instances of the ludicrous. And if wo can say 
this of its incident, how much more of its character ! Save in Bosalind 
and Imogen, where have we the parallel of Viola ] These only can 
compete with her in all that constitutep the poetic ideal of her sex*—, 
gentleness, purity, affection ; whilst a distinction still remains to he^ 
which some have thought a higher charm. Both Bosalind and Imogen ' 
are of a hardier i'.onstitution. The one has a more buoyant, the other 
a more enduring, spirit. There is a delicacy in Viola which almost/ 
approaches to fragility, and which we feel to be as unequal to wild 
enjoyment as to deep sorrow. Who does not see that if .concealment 
had continued to prey upon her cheek, life itself must have beconi^ 
its food ; that, to her, happiness is being ! Pass from her side to that^ 
of the chamberlain, and we enter a new world. We quit the ideal 
for the real, and see it is as wonderful, if not as enchanting. We 
have long held the opinion that Malvolio, next to Falstaff, is the 
poet’s highest comic conception. It is true, the one is humour’s 
epitome^ whilst the other is but one of its aspects ; but then that 
other is so entirely a world of feeling in itself that their differene||^ 
is rather one of measure than of kind. It is a somewhat smaller circle, 
but an equally complele one. Never did self-esteem attain before to 
«8uch magnificent proportions. The consciousness of Malvolio has 
almost a poetic elevation. He is a sun under a cloud^a true gentle- 
man cloaked in livery. Servitude may degrade others, but him'TT' 
only purifies. It is the charcoal through which he filters. Thus, 
Olivia’s supposed regard for him is nothing overwhelming. It rather 
comes as a matter of course. A hint from Maria begets, and a thought 
or two confirms it. She must always have perceived his m^t, 
and only waits her time to say so. ^d so, at once, he begina,;io • 
build his future, not so much in the spirit of a dream as of a 
able development of inevitable circumstances. * Having beoju ^ three 
months married to her,’ this is his first step 1 His second is so 
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niiich to dilate upon his greatness (his ‘sitting in state’ in ‘his 
branched velvet gown') as to impress on his officers his easy sense of 
.it .(he knows his place, as he would they should theirs), and more 
especially to impress his sense of it on his unruly kinsman, Toby. 

‘ Quenching his familiar smile with an austere regard of control,' he 
would let him see that his right of speech was, after all, but one 
' of. the adjustments, of a compensating destiny. ‘ Cousin Toby — my 
fqrtunes haying cast me on your niece ! * How grandly sustained is 
, all this, and how naturally it leads to all the conclusions he so easily 
derives from the forged letter ! It i^meant for him beyond a ques- 
« tbn. His. lady loves him ; and when she says slie would thrust 
greatness upon him, it is not more a proof of her loVe'than it is of 
his desert, ‘ Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and spirit 
embrace them ; ' and how in keeping with this sense of merit is his 
exasperation at his imprisonment ! His wounded vanity stung to the 
quick annihilates all reverence. He comes to his lady in a fury, and 
fidmost demands from her an apology. Well associated with this 
conception . is that trio, of comic roy^terers, who alone would have 
^veu to this comedy an imperishable distinction. How wonderful is 
their individuality, and how irresistible their union. What substance 
and" shadow for inatance are Sir Toby and Sir Andrew ! — the hearty 
Bacchanalian running over quite as piuch with love of jollity as 
drink ; and the shred of manhood his companion, who, worshipping 
hint as his ^emplar, drinks and lights at his bidding till he gets 
beaten into reason. How perfect is the contrast between the excess 
of force and the want of it; the mad uproar of the one and the* 
timorous ambition of the other ; and how admirably contrasts with 
both the shrewd humour of the Clown, wdio, whilst partaking in their 
revel, can keep clear of its fruits I The Clown or Fool of The Twelfth 
Night well sustains his historic dignity. He is the true wit of the 
company ; the privileged good sense, who assumes the mask of folly 
in order to warrant a reproof, and whose gibes delight the peasant 
while they fail to gall the master. But the Clown of Tlie Twelfth 

« i^t has even more distinction. He is the merriest of spiriU. He 
es tlirough the house singing. He has such an appetite for fun, 
that,, be it practical or mental, nothing comes amiss to him. Whether 
he engage in a word-combat, or join in a midnight revel, or share in 
a plot against the chamberlain, lie is ready for it all, with the same 
abundant . ^uato. He is the prince of Shakespeare's fools. Even 
Touchstone is not so witty, with all his greater reputation; which, 
however, may be explained by his having all his play to himself. In 
the ‘Forest of Ardennes' there is no Sir Toby and no Malvolio. 
And as if all this wealth of humour were not enough to stock a 
egtoedy, wo have Fabian and Maria, with all their pleasantry and 
j>®ir^dness. What an extraordinary group of servants ! — when did 
ever ^Det before conjure up such a merry household! The acting of 
this play throughout we can scarcely speak of but in terms which 
would seem to be exaggerated. Whilst some portions have a merit 
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which we have never seen surpassed, the general representation has 
that level amount of excellence which has won for this theatre its 
long and well-deserved distinction. The !Malvolio of ^Ir. Phelps is 
one of the most signal of his successes. It is his highest effort in 
Shakespearean comedy, and beyond all comparison the greatest per- 
formance of this character that has been witnessed in our time. The 
very best that we liave seen, not even excepting William Farren's, 
was poor and meagre by the side of it. Something, perhaps, he owes 
to the natural gravity of his manner, deepening at times to a formality, 
which a certain amount of humour could manage to expand into the 
happiest illustration of a high sense of self-esteem ; hut still, manner 
is not conception. It is hut material in the hands of art, and the 
most perfect form only makes more necessary the perfect spirit that 
should inspire it. There is a sort of frozen calm about his notion of 
Malvolio, a solidified presumption, that conveys the grandest sense 
of liis elevated consciousness. He is as little to he thawed by 
courtesy as he is to he shattered by collision. He sails about as a 
sort of iceberg, towering over spray ami tumult. His lady is the only 
sun that lias power to dissolve him. There is condescension in all he 
does. II is vision c f liis future .seems to suppose a crowd of listeners 
'\i?hom he will oblige with the pprticulars. His acceptance of his 
lady^s love is quite as approving as it is grateful. He is her man, and 
she is wise in having him ; and when, to please Iier, ho agrees to 
smile, it u plain he feels he is rew'arding her. The smile itself was 
cjr.it-' a SLidy. Wliat a gleam from a Xovemhor sky ! A face that 
finely diTLi’ij.ina ed the atiioiiiit of light it should distribute, that 
kept its do :ds hi* inferiors — (/ the demure tmvel of regard*) — a 
sort of haze for I insmaii loby, wdiilst its beams, as became a gentle- 
man, w'ere treasured for liis lady. To all lovers of good acting >V0 
commentl this great performance. Second to it only at all points was 
the Sir Toby of i\lr. liay. Here again was an interpretation which 
we had never enjoyed before. Thoroughly Shakespearean in spirit, 
its feeling saved its treatment from all impoverishment of excess. It 
had vigour without uproar, and enjoyment without burlesque. .,*In 
this respect w'e could nut but feel how superior it was to llartl^l, 
whose over-einpbasis in everytliing agreed so little with his sound 
ftionceptions. ]Mr. iiay lias been known for many years as one of our 
inost genuine comedians, and how it is his fortunes have answered so 
slightly to his jjidisputable merits no one seems able to explain. Tho 
Viola of Mrs. Charles Young may be characterized in a f(‘W words. 
It is almost a reproduction of the Viola of Ellen Tree, who fdr so 
many years made it her own, and by a performance so enchanting 
that it has become to us its standard. Mrs. Young certainly imparts 
to it rather a deeper tinge of sadness, which conduces to its interest 
hut detracts from its relief. Still she brings before us all her pre- 
cursor's touching sensibility, her soft poetic grace — and can wo praise 
her morel The Sir Andrew of Mr. Marstoii rather startled urf, we 
confess, tho character ur so opposed to what w’o are accustonied to 
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connect him with — the genial impersonation of manhood and good 
sense. Still, clever and conscientious in everything he does, his just 
design made amends for many material obstructions. The only excep- 
tional performance was that of Mr. Chester, whose Clown wanted the 
force and also the enjoyment of this prince of jesters. This defect, 
however, was greatly balanced by the spirit and hilarity of Miss Travers 
and Mr. Belford — (Mr. Bclford should have played Sir Andrew) — 
whoso Maria and Fabian were as good as they could be. We must 
not close this account without referring to the attractive Duke of Mr. 
Eobinson — a character, oddly enough, that used to be allotted to 
old men — and the stately grace and melodious voice of Miss Atkin- 
son as Olivia, a young lady who bids fair to win fortune in the 
future.” 

On 18th February The Two Gentlemen of Verona was pro- 
duced, but Phelps did Hot play in this piece. 

Nothing new was produced afterwards during this season, and 
it closed with Money and Nicholas Flam, for his benefit. 


1857-1858. 

The fourteenth season commenced early in September, 1857, 
with Hamlet, followed by The Hunchback, Money, and Cymbo- 
line ; and on the 30th of that month he proclimed Shakespeare’s 
Love's Labour’s Lost, on which Professor Morley wrote in the 
Mxaminer : — 

“ Love’s Labours Lost — ^The Comedy of Leisure — ought to be accept- 
able as a relief to busy men in anxious times. It lias been observed 
djat there is only one moi'sel of business in the whole play, and that 
^mentioned to be postponed till to-morro\»’. Tlie play as now acted 
at Sadler’s Wells runs daintily and plcnsimtly ; they err who see in 
it only a caricature of Euphuism. Euphuism, when the comedy am 
peared, was a language of compliment congenial to the temper or 
the times, and in many of its forms, wJiile it was not less absurd than 
the tone of compliment conventional iu our own day, it Avas a great 
deal' wittier and wiser. There was room for wit in the iuveutioii of 
conceits, and an amusing ingenuity in their extravagance, 

* Thou slun'st in every tear tliat J ilo weep ; 

No drop but as a coach dt»th carry thee. 

“ Shakespeare undoubtedly took ideasuro in this way of frolic with 
the wit ; it is a form of fancy, and over the Avhole range of fancy he 
was lord. Pleasant euphuisms liiid their way even into his graver 

M 2 
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plays, and in this play, which lie devoted to chasing of conceit through 
all its forms, the most poetical and the most prosy, it is manifest that 
ho not only heartily enjoyeil the sport himself, hut that it must have 
given special pleasure to the men of his own day. He lailghed no 
doubt at the hollowness of all conceits, and represented them as 
labour lost; his sharpest satire being expressed in the part of Don 
Adriano de Armado, a fantastical Spaniard. This is the part assumed 
at SailleFs Wells by Mr. Phelp.s. 

It has a certain general resemblance to his Malvolio, inasmuch as 
these are both fantastical and foolish men; but ^Ir. Phelps. defines 
clearly the essential diJiereiice between the two. One was a substantial 
and not ignorant steward, covering with aftectations a substantial ambi- 
tion to become the husband of his rich and beautiful mistress, and to 
be a lord. The other is a man who carries all his bravery outside. 
He talks conceitedly of love, and in Ids soul carries enshrined the 
image of a country drab, its best ideal. He affects finery of speech, 
aiitl is so utterly destitute of ideas, that to count three he niust depend 
upon the help of a child who is his servant, and his master in all 
passages of wit. He carries a brave outside of clothes, but cannot 
figlit in his shirt, because, as he is driven to admit, ‘ the naked truth 
of it is I have no shirt.^ This is the view of his character to which 
Ikir. Phelps gives pruminence by many a clever touch, such as the 
empty drawl on the word love, whenever Armado uses it, or the 
lumbering helplessness of wit displayed by tlie great Spaniard when 
magnificently and heavily conversing with the tiny Moth, in which 
part btile Miss Rose Williams has been taught to bring out very 
p»nft'Otly some telling points. 

'* We must not part from the play without praising the Biron of 
Mr. Henry Mars on ; the clever rendering of the conceits of the 
School inivster an . (.urate by Mr. Williams and Mr. C. Fenton; and 
the Ferdinand of Mr, F. Robinson. Mrs. Charles Young — who is 
new to London, ainl havS, during the last few weeks, hiken honours at 
Sadler’s Wells in tw’(j or three characters — looked and spoko like a 
lady, as Princess of France, and ^liss Fitzpatrick did fair justice ^ 
her talent as the laughing Rosaline.” 

John Oxenford in the Times also wrote as follows : — 

Sadler’s Wells. 

“ Love’s Labour’s Lost, a comedy w'hich we believe lay untouched 
by the hand of theatrical manager from the time of tlie closing of 
the theatres by the Puritans till the opening of Covent Garden by 
Jiladame Vestris, who chose it to 'inaugurate her rule, and which 
since that period has been kept aloof from every stage — Love’s 
Labour’s Lost was produced last night at Sadler’s Wells with a 
display of picturesque beauty and completeness of detail in every 
respect that must have surpassed the expectations even of those who 
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are aware what Mr. Phelps can do when he sets about reviving tlje 
piece that he designs for the curiosity of the season. 

“ The readers of Sliakespeare need not he infoimed that the interest 
taken in this very primitive play is chiefly of the literary kind, and 
that in all the elements that usually make a drama a cause of excite- 
ment it is singularly deflcient. The Shakespearean student may 
love to see Beatrice and Benedick foreshailowcd, by Rosaline and 
Biron, or the play of the clowns in Midsummer Night’s Dream pre- 
dicted by the masque of the Nine Worthies, and may cheerfully 
welcome the ‘fantastical Spaniard' as the type of the so-called 
Euphuism, which became a transient fashion in the Elizabethan age. 
But to the ordinary reader or spectator, who, apart from all consider- 
ations of the sort, judges of Love’s Labour’s Lost, as a play of the 
usual stamp, the want of definite purpose, the abundance of obsolete 
pleasantries that are bandied about, and the avowedly unsatisfactory 
nature of the conclusion, will appear not a little perplexing. A 
number of quaint figures, some graceful, others grotesque, have flitted 
along, woilcing sedulously at the elaboration of trifles, and arriving 
at no result. 

“ Mr. phelps has taken this difficult subject in hand with a keen 
eye to its capabilities. In the first place it can be treated so as to 
present a charming picture of a mediaeval Court, resting beneath the 
shade of the greenwood tree, and by the side of the brook, from the 
cares and pomj)8 connected with stately domiciles. This side he 
has seized, and the scenery, beautifully painted by Mr. C. S. James, 
the costumes and the groupings, all carry us back to that atmosphere 
of sylvan aristocracy of which wo may read at large in the Arca^im 
of Sir Philip Sydney. A more happy combinatioa of the Court and 
the landscape could not be presented than in the scries of sparkling 
pictures that follow each other on the stag^ of Sadler’s Wells. 

“ In the second place, although there is not one great part in Love s 
Labour’s Lost, it is a piece over which a great deal of good acting 
may be diffused, for even the smallest parts are marked characters, 

C l some of them very strongly and very strangely defined. Hero, 

, Mr. Phelps lias shown the excellence of his generalship. The 
list of dramatis personm was formidable in length, but he has so well 
applied the talent of his company that there is not a single weakly 
acted part For himself ho has taken the ‘fantastical Spaniard, 
and made of him one of his choicest comic impersonations. The 
Spanish head, the manner of dealing with the euphuistic phrase- 
tl'® artificial drawl, the complacent good humour that tolerates 
and even encourages the impertinences of the page, make up an 
entirely fresh creation, totally distinct from the fops of stage con- 
vention, however it may resemble them in moral attributes. Holo- 
fernos, the schoolmaster, a fop of the pedantic sort, as exceptional 
in his way as Don Adriano, is most carefuUy and naturally rendered 
by Mr. Williams, who happily combines the scholastic sensitiveness 
with a fund of internal good nature. The line, *honh for hem,: 
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Pi'iscian a little scratched ; ’twill serve/ lie gives with marvellous 
effect, showing at once tlie magnitude of the crime committed by 
the ignorant curate and his ow’n magnanimity in passing it over. 
M||. Lewis Ball, who is always at homo in Shakespearean clowns, is 
exactly fitted with Coshird, and Dull, the constable, is wrought up 
to the highest degree of inanity by Mr. Meagreson. The little boy 
Moth, played by Miss Rose Williams, is the most serviceable adjunct 
to the stately Spaniard, the nicely Imlaiiccd phrases of Mr. Phelps 
being most ludicrously contrasted by the pert speeches of the boy, 
while the figures of tlie two speakers stand as bodily types of formal 
coxcombry and mother wit. Turning to the courtly personages, we 
find Mr. H. Marston as Biron displaying a knowledge of l^izabethan 
gallantry and vivacity that is generally becoming obsolete, Mr. F. 
Robinson looking most comely as the King, Mrs. Charles Young 
speaking most judiciously and unaffectedly as the Princess of France, 
Miss Fit7.patrick sparkling forth as Rosaline, and the whole glittering 
train worthily closed by Mr. J. W. Ray, as the facetious veteran of 
the Court, Boyet. Rarely have so many parts been so well played.” 

On 17th October Othello was again done, and on 21st 
October As You Like It, for the purpose of introducing Mrs. 
‘Cliarles Young in a second and more prominent Shakespearean 
character, viz. Rosalind, which she played charmingly. This 
lady had already made a very successful dSiU as Julia in The 
^Hunchback, to our thinking the best we had had since Miss 
Laura Addison’s. 

Phelps’s Jaepes wa.s,as it always was, quaint and dry, and proy, 
duce J many a peal of laughter, whilst his dcliyerjt .of *' All the 
world’s a stage,” and “A fool, a fool ! I met a fdoli’ the forest,*’ 
brought dow'n prolonged applause. Mr. Frederick Robinson 
w’'as Orlando; a: id Lewis Ball, the Prince of Shakespearean 
clowns, Touchstone, 1 

That piece was follow^ed by Hamlet, and afterwards The 
Merchant of Venice, in which Mrs. Young played Portia. 

On the 4th November Colman and Garrick’s comedy of The 
Clandestine Marriage was the novelty produced, he assuming 
for the first time the elder Farren’s great part of Lord Ogleby, 
which Garrick wrote for himself but never acted. King, the 
original Sir Peter Teazle, was also the original Lord Ogleby# 
Phelps’s assumption of the character of the old dihawTU was, 
in our opinion, *superior even to Farren's in some parts, and he 
did not descend to the mistake on that undeniably great actor’s 
part of resorting to tricks for effect, one of which was to ;put 
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his hair in curl-papers. It was a master-piece* of high comedy, 
and to show what one of the best judges of acting th^n 
living thought of it, we insert a criticism by F. G. Tomlins, - 
from the Morning Advertiser of the , following day, on tlfte 
production : — 

Sadlbe’s Wells. 

“It has been the custom of Mr. Phelps to produce each season 
some one or two highly-illustrated revivads, and to appear in a now 
leading character in comedy. The new part Mr. Phelps has this 
year ^esen to give, with all the effects of the profoundest study 
and the nicest art. is Lord Oglehy, and consequently the comedy oi 
The Clandestine MarriageSras last night produced in full perfection. 
The chief interest on such an occasion is the novel portraiture of a 
celebrated dramatic character by this versatile comedian, and there- 
fore, notwithstanding the excellence of the entire perfomiance, we 
must believe that the principal object of the very large audience was 
to see how the porsonator of Hamlet and the heroes of Shakespeare 
would enact the old dehauche^ whoso course of sensuality has not 
quite obliterated his feelings as a gentleman, nor entirely destroyed 
the delicacy of a man of taste. 

“ The wonder of such a performance has been abated by Mr, 
Phelps's performances, in a matchless manner, of Bottom the Weaver, 
Falstaff, Sir Archy Macsarcasm, and Sir Peter Teazle; and such 
characterizations have shown him to bo the truest actor of his age. ^ 
To personate with the versatility of a Proteus totally contrary cha- 
racters — heroes and cowards, the tragic and the comic — is to show 
fbe possession of a genuine histrionic genius : and this Mr. Phelps 
has done in*' a. manner unequalled in our time, and which is only 
^ralleled in the history of the stage, by Garrick and H^derson. 

“ The conception of Lord Oglehy is admirable, and is executed# 
mth the nicest judgment, for just so much truth and feeling are 
t}m>wn into it as the sketchy nature of the part and the comedy 
will permit. The cadaverous resuscitation of the emaciated old rake 
by artificial stimulants is indicated, and the revoltingness of age 
aping youth is sufficiently manifested, without interfering with our 
sense of the ridiculous, or allowing the portrait to deepen into actual 
hideousnoss until it becomes serious. The bright lights of the picture 
are brought out in the strongest way by the actor, and the passion 
for the beautiful, the lingering desire to enjoy the ecstatic joys of 
youth, and the real touches of feeling that relieve the port wore 
admirably rendered. The physical miseries of the earlier portion, 
were cleverly, because comically portrayed; but the great demon- 
stration was made in the fourth act, where ther Jiindery old man, 
still bearing in his brain the ideas of youth, beauty, and love, 
imagines the fascinations of his prime still remain to him. This 
was- rendered so truly that one almost forgave the hallucinationi 
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although its absurdity was apparent. There was a remnant of 
chivalry in the fervent vanity that, though it did not lessen the 
folly, gave it an air of taste and reality that redeemed it from actual 
abhorrence. 

*The perfection of the. self-delusion was completely shown, and 
worked up to a climax that was extremely effective, and which produced 
lo^ and loud applause, and a call at the end of tlie act. All the . 
by-play — -the arrogant petulance with the cringing Canton, the ill- 
subdued hauteur with the moneyed Cit, the repulsive and ceremonious 
politeness to Mrs. Heidelberg and Miss Stirling, and the innate pride 
of rank, were brought out with the force which this actor knows 
how to give to every suggestion of his author. As a now poi^traiture 
it may bo considered as a new triumph, and undoubtedly will be 
as popular as the other eccentric and comiosicharacters this actor, here- 
tofore considered only as a tragedian, has so successfully portrayed. 

“The cast is in every way excellent, comprising IMr. Henry 
Morston, as Sir John Mel vine; Mr. Ray, as Stirling; Mr. F. 
Robinson, Young Lovewell; Bnish, IMr. Belford; Canton, Mr. 
TYilliarm; Mrs. Ueidelherg, Mrs. 11. ^larston (who wjis wtdeomed, 
on her return from the Hiiy/aark^d, iA tlie warmest maimer) ; Miss 
Stirling, ^fiss F fizpatrick ; Fairly, Mrs. C. Young; Betty, Miss Eliza 
Travers; and he Cr 'mibermaid, Miss Caroline Parkes. It would 
occupy too !=-]-;ico tt thir' V(c hour to particularize the excellence 
of’ each per >: ,i « ru*d it musa sulHce to say that the acting of each, 
ftbin the tn/iusi U) the 1 om'*>l, deserves especial notice. In con- 
sequence 01 Jiis p^'^rfuction in ail its parts the entire comedy went 
adipiraliiy, ajid will ]> 0 (!nrne extremely popular, and delight that 
largo portion of the public which still desires to see tho standard* 
works of our drama adequately rendered.” 

The entire^hiy was magnificently performed, and as perfectly 
in every chara pr as it liacl been for thirty years previously, and 
this say w a vivid recollection of not only Farren, but? 
Leigh Murray, l^rs. Glover, and Mrs. Stirling in the cast. 

On 14th November Macbeth was again produced, followed 
on the 2l8t by Cymbeline for Mrs. Charles Young's Imogen, 
another good performance of that delicate creation. Plielpe of 
course was Leonatus; Marston, lachimo; and Alfred Rayner 
was Bellarius. 

On 28th The Fatal Dowry was again performed, his Romont 
and Marston's Charalois producing all the old enthusiasm. 

On 5th December King Lear was again acted, and was played 
Several times during the remainder of the season^ with Hamlet, 
The Merchant of Venice, Othello, Macbeth, As You Like it, 
The Clandestine Marriage, Cymbeline, Love's Labour’s Lost, Tbe 
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Merry Wives of Windsor, The Patrician’s Daughter, The Rivals, 

’ The Love Chase, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Jealous Wife, 
School for Scandal, &c., &c., which were played to the end 
of the season. 

On the 19th January, 1838, in about the middle of the season, 
^e produced, as has already been intimated, Macbeth at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. It was the first of a series of festival 
performances in honour of the nuptials of Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Royal of England with His Royal Highness the 
Crown .Prince of Prussia; and in February The Patrician’s 
Daughter was acted, for the first time for some years, Mrs. 
Young playing Lady Mabel Lynterne, and Phelps, as befor6^>^ 
Mordaunt* 

On 25th March, for his benefit, he acted Virginius and Young 
Rapid, and certainly astonished many good judges of acting who 
were present. One gentle finu, a pe^'fect stranger, said to .one 
of the present writers, he could not have believed that it wajs 
possible for the same man to have played two . ach opposite 
characters, much less on the same ''vening, so fir a« he- con--, 
sidered the first was quite equal to Macready’s p‘rt')*mancO of' 
that character, and the second as mercurial as any^ lig he had 
ever seen at the hands of Charles Matthews. Ho was an ^d 
; play-goer, and told the same writer he had seen every actor of 
note for thirty years. 

♦ I remember vividly a circumstance whioli occurred ^ne of the first 
three performances when sitting in a private box over stage with the 
author, Dr. Westland Marston, and Ids wife, viz. afte^*^ of Mordaiint’s 
fine speeches, which brought down tremendous applaiis. stalwart fellow, 
in the gallery with stentorian lungs (and who alw'nys seemed to be in the 
gallery of every theatre in London that Mr. Phelps wont to) shouted out in 
broad Devonshire dialect, “ Where be Charles Kean now ? " which brought 
down thunders of applause, and which continued off and on till the curtain 
fell — I think the end of the third act — wlien Mr. Phelps was called before 
the curtain, and received a perfect ovation, the entire audience rising. 
The other two acts went in the same way. I remember Dr. Marston and 
myself exchanging glances when the gallery auditor shouted out, and his 
stating to me a little further on, “ Phelps is playing Mordaunt splendidly, 
and certainly better than when he first acted it ; he did not qxdte satisfy 
raethen;^-W.M.P. 
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1858—1859. 

The fifteenth season commenced on 11th September, 1858^ 
with Othello, followed by The Jealous Wife and Richelieu ; and 
on 22nd The Provoked Husband was produced, for the first time 
for a considerable period. On this performance the following from 
the pen of Professor Morley may be acceptable to the reader : — 

“ At Sadler’s Wells the play of The Provoked Husband has been 
produced this week, and here again we have had an example of the 
finish with which a company, well-trained to work together, may 
present a play demanding no little variety of talent. Sadler’s Wells 
has a reputation for its acting of old comedy as well earned as its 
credit for fidelity to Shakespeare. The Provoked Husband is an 
ejcceljent example of the merit upon which this reputation has been 
based. Mr. Phelps here presents a play, not because it provides a 
notable part for himself, but because it brings out all the forces of his 
company. Two renderings of the part of Lord Townley are possible 
one, which is notHlio one selected, contains a display of restless 
uneasiness, breaking out here and there into passidn ; an eflective and 
therefore a tempting version. In the other rendering, which Mr. 
Phelps has chosen. Lord Townley appears with all the dignity and 
seH^commaiid proper to a nobleman of the old* school, who had a 
WOTm, strong heart, but had learnt how to contain his passions. The 
repose and dignity thus given to the figure of the husband serves 
as an admirable foil to tlie wife’s restless levity ; just as the worldly 
sense of Manly in the play is a foil to the folly Of the Wronghead 
family. W'e are disposed to think too that this reading of the part of 
Lord Townley gives a solidity- of light and shade to the whole play, 
which would not bo derived from the old-fashioned proprieties of 
courtship between Manly and Lady Grace, And while Mr. Phelps 
denies Jiimself all but the subtler indications of the feelings by which 
he, as a stately lord, is not to be compelled into loud bodily passion, 
he adds brilliancy to the part of Lord Townley. If the play has been 
produced for the special increase of any one artist’s reputation, it has 
been produced for the credit of Mrs. Charles Young. This lady won 
her first laurels at Sadler’s Wells, and is provided there with the best 
opportunities of triumph. In The Provoked Husband she is as truly 
the high-bred lady as her husband is the high-bred lord, but she is the 
lady who floats lightly on the surface of society, while her sedate lord 
is one of its foundations. Lady Townley is, perhaps, the part in which 
Mrs. Charles Young has found herself most free to exercise her skill. ' 
Mr. Marston, always a judicious actor, did his duty by the part of 
Manly. The other parts in the play are all well filled.” 
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On 2pth September The Winter s Tale was again produced, 
and Hamlet on 2nd October ; on the 9th, Werner, and on 13th, 
The Hypocrite, in which Ptielps appeared, for the first time, as 
Dr, Cantwell. The two following criticisms from the pens of 
F, G. Tomlins in the Morning Advertiser, and Bayle Bernard 

the Weekly Dispatch respectively, refer to it : — 

Sadler’s Wells. 

“During the long period that Mr. Phelps has had the dramatic 
management of tliis theatre, he has every season given a new study of 
some peculiar and prominent character of the drama. For the last few 
years he lias^given portraitures alike from comedy as tragedy ; and his 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant and Bottom the Weaver stand out as 
finely as his Lear and Macbeth. This extensive reach of character 
gives him full title to rank with the very highest of his art, and shows 
that he is a genuine actor, having a complete power of varied person- 
ation, a faculty by no means so common as might be supposed, seeing 
that the geniune art of acting is entirely based upon it. 

“ Last night the by no means excellent play of The Hypocrite was 
Reduced, that Mr. Phelps might add to his portraitures that of th^ 
renowned Dr. Cantwell.* In this character the elder ^)o*rtion of the 
present generation can recollect Dowton, and in later times, Farren,; 
but Mr. Phelps’s portraiture differs from both, and is entirely orioiual. 
There long lingered voa the stage the tone a'ld canting style of the 
original, who was improperly supposed to have sat for the delineation } 
but this Mr. Phelps very judiciously abandons, and so far from 
mimicking the former tone of the conventicle, he plays it as a consum- 
mate huinbug, who happens to have taken the formula of religion to 
carry on his impostures and villainies. Such a villain 1 He might 
have been a soldier, like lago, or a trader, like Shylock. 

“ Taken in this view, it is a consummate piece of acting, in which 
not a motion, a tone, or a glance is made that does not help to express 
the base and Jesuitical nature of the wretch. His atlected meekness, 
his overwhelming appearance of self-denial, his crawling humility, and, 
at last, his malignant audacity, were given with a master’s art, and it 
is a delineation well worth seeing. Monstrous impudence and con- 
summate craft have always a degree of humour in them ; and this 
portion of the vis comica was admirably introduced ; and many were 
the roars of laughter at the audacious readiness with which the scoun- 
drel eluded exposition. As played by Mr. Phelps, there is nothing 
oHensivo to the truly pious mind, for there is no mimicking any exist- 
ing mode of religious utterance. Dr. Cantwell with him il^simply a 
consummate impostor, who adds to his hypocrisy the b&sest treachery 
and ingratitude, and happens to have adopted religion as a cloak to 
his villainies. 

“ The play was altogether well acted, and, of course, completely put 
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on the stage. Mrs. Charles Young, as Charlotte, performed the long 
and elaborated part with great ndiveU and sprightlinesa, and Mr. 
Marston was an elegant and joyous Colonel Lambert. Mr. Charles 
Young gave Mawworm a touch of ruffianism that was effective, and 
played it so as to procure the usual amount of laiighter ; though it is 
in reality the objectionable part of the play. Mrs, Marston was very 
truthful and clever as old Mrs. Lambert, and Miss Atkinson sufil- 
ciently demonstrative as the Young Wife. Mr. Rayner, who has 
considerable power in characters of an heroic kind, seemed quite out 
of place as Sir John Lambert; nor did Mr. Belford, generally so 
amusing, shine as Darnley the lover. The house was well attended, 
and the audience, as usual, deeply attentive and loudly applausive. 
The grand Shakespeare revival this year is to be Henry V., which is 
in active preparation.” 

“ The comedy of The Hypocrite, after a slumber of some years, has 
been revived by Mr. Pheli)s, and with a success which promises to 
render it a lasting member of his repertory. We scarcely need remind 
our readers that this grand protest ot Moli^re against clerical impos- 
ture has an historical celebrity. Undergoing many changes in its 
exposure of religious falsehood, and addressed with equal vigour to 
various phases of fanaticism, it has done good service in the past, and| 
still remains a weapon of undoubted weight and sharpness for employ- 
ment in the future We wish we could indulge the hope that such a 
need wuo a chimera ; but recent events have made us doubtful. If it 
he true that the strongest passions are the most liable to abuse, the 
Iasi year or two have not been wanting in emphatic admonitions. If 
Mmiferc had to attack his Jesuits, Colley Cibbeif his Nonjurors, and 
Lick ei staff, stiii later, his Ranters and Muggletonians, our own day 
has its Tractorians nid its Romanizing clergy, whose influence in the* 
family is quite as much to be dreaded as that of the Cantwells of past 
ages. It is on this ground we regard this play as a good dramatic 
antidote, aiid a specific, in some respects, for the St. Barnabas infec- 
tion. It is curious to note its vigour when originally prescribed, if it 
may be measured, as are medicines, by the resistance it encountered. 
The storm the Tartuffe created it is scarcely possible to conceive. It 
roused the wrath of all the pulpits, awoke the thunders of the Sorbonne, 
and laid all its readers or beholders under the ban of excommuni** 
cation. Molifere never dreamt of the hornet’s nest he was upsetting. 

' 1 had attacked pretenders,’ said he, * of all sorts, and simply excited 
laughter ; but the moment I touch these gentry, I find I am anathema- 
tized.’ Even the pious Bourdaloue was to be seen in the ranks of his 
antagoni|||s, and a twin eminence, the great Bossuet, in his Maximea 
8nr la Cmnidie^ found it necessary to dwell especially on the irjrovor- 
ence of Moli6re. The illustrious Cond<i thought his offence captbie 
of a much simpler solution. When Louis XIV. was astonished thint 
people complained of the Tartuffe, whilst they flocked with :sach 
avidity to see the Scaramouche Hermite, ‘Why, Sire,* replied the 
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Prince, * the Scaramouche merely attacks such things as Heaven and 
religion, for which the Jesuits care little ; whilst Moli^jre, you perceive, 
attacks these gentlemen theinaelves.’ It is also curious to recall a 
fact in connection with the original of the Tartuffe. This was a 
certain Abb6 de la Eoquette, according to good authorities, a friend of 
the Duchesse de Longueville, who became afterwards Bishop of Autun. 
JVhen, some century or so subsequently, Talleyrand succeeded both to 
the bishopric and to the great traits of his predecessor, the elder 
Chenier, in an epigram which delighted the Parisians, showed that the 
political Tartuffe had far exceeded the religious one. The second 
version of this play was as great a triumph as the first. When the 
accession of the House of Hanover disturbed the sense of ‘ Divine 
right * in the breasts of some half-Catholic divines of the Church of 
England, their refusal to take the oaths gave them the name of Noi^- * 
juroi-s. Their destiny after that was thought to be France and the 
* Mother Church ’ ; but as many remained in England, and were said 
to be mixed up in constant Jacobite conspiracies, their name became a 
synonym of Jesuitry in England, and suggested a lucky notion to the 
ready wit of Cibber. To tmiisrorm Tartutfe to a Nonjuror, introduce 
him to an English family, and barb the religious satire with political 
allusions, was a task that the clever dramatist had no trouble in 
^discharging. The hit was something wonderful. It crowded tlie 
theatre nightly, and the adapter was rewarded both with profit and 
distinction. The play was looked at in the lig])^ of a great party 
triumpli, and it made him — Poet Laureate, it is true it had its offsets. 
It obtained him another honour. It was unquestionably tJ^e mearis of 
his figuring, not long after, as the hero of the iJuiiciad. P(jpe*s 
religious feeling m^y very well be questioned, seeing the company he 
kept; but it is very likely he imagined it was in defence; of bis- 
Clttholicism that he winged his last and sharpest dart at the reputa-< 
.iron of poor Colley. Another thirty years — and again Moji^re was 
wanted. The great religious revival which had sudoeuly appeared in 
Btogland gave rise among the ignorant to many absurd exaggerations, 
^^hich .were not only justly felt to degrade religious dignity, but to 
aerve as an efiicient screen for the selfish and designing ; and again the 
'Tartuffe was thought to be the best corrective for the evil, and an 
expert practitioner, in Bickerstaff, was ready to compound the dose« 
The Tartuffe then at length became transformed into The Hypocrite, 
and in this last metempsychosis was permanently added to our drama. 
It is but justice to this play to say it is one of our most perfect 
adaptations* It possesses merits in regard to England not to be found 
even in Moli^re. Of course, it wants the exquisite verse and higher 
polish of the original — the elegant gaiety and insight which are so 
special to its vtriter-^’that union of force and delicacy in depicting 
0pmic passion which led Boileau to think his genius the very rarest of 
hid age. Moli^re, we need not say, next to Shakespeare, is the greatest 
comic poet of the world ; next to Shakespeare and Cervantes, perhaps 
.thot^groatest comic genius. If less various than Shalfespeare, within 
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his range he is as profound. He digs as deep, if but in one field — that 
of elegant society. If the painter of the Court and the salon^ rather 
than our universal nature, he sees types in all he pictures, and beating 
hearts beneath brocades. Still Moli^.re has his defects ; his plays turn 
upon one trait or passion — avarice, pedantry, or hypocrisy ; he can 
expand but one idea. He has little incident and less construction ; 
whilst his denouements are generally the clumsiest imaginable. 
is Tartuffe his greatest play. It has neither the humour of the 
Femmes Savantes, the gay audacity of his Don Juan, nor the grandeur, 
in all respects, of his masterpiece. The Misanthrope. The Hypocrite is 
not only more active than the original, but it is more various in 
character; and in that of Charlotte, especially, is unquestionably 
superior. Charlotte is as much beyond the meagre drawing of 
Marianne, as Moli^re is beyond the frigid soul of a I^gnard. She is 
worthy of Molifere himself ; of his Angelique, undoubtedly, if not of 
his Ctdiraene. She is one of the happiest legacies of the comic spirit 
of the past century. She has all the pleasant wilfulness which charac- 
terizes Cibber, combined with the good breeding which is always to 
be found in Bickerstatf. The acting of this play was very equal and 
excellent. The Dr. Cantwell of Mr. Phelps is his last comic acquisi- 
tion, and w’e venture to surmise it will not be the least enduring. It 
is a very original conception, and loses nothing of its force from the ‘ 
inipiitej'*'?.s oi its finish. We need not remind our elder readers what 
tbi? riiaiact.v was with Dowton — one of the many that for fifty years 
bf T.ndc *:,...,lusively his own, and perhaps the one particularly which 
'• "j i ' ought would leave ns with him. Mr, Phelps's is so very differ- 
em , a»ul yei, so happy a conception, that it only alfurds another instance 
of liow lomperameiit; and genius may place a character wdth equal 
justice the most opposite points of view. The Cantwell of Dowton 
was one of tJiose oily, smooth-faced, plenteous sons of heaven of which 
the literature of the Iiust eoiitury affords so many types — a good map, 
who liad grown substantial from superior peace of mind ; a human 
goatskin, that had ^^xpanded from the ferment of the spirit within it. 
Mr. Phelps inclines to moisture rather than to substance. His Cant(« 
well is a sniveller — a piece of pious drivel, whose soul, like a ripe plu^, 
with the least pre.ssure exudes and tiickles. You see his eyes are as 
well supplied as if they had a contract with the New River. He is 
an everlasting martyr to the wickcdnes.s of those about him ; the saint 
— his friends describe him — tied to the faggots of bad society. When 
not in tears he has a drawl of such slow and broken mournfulness 
that it threatens every moment to give way to a gush. How indica- 
ative of the sufferer, and how provocative of sympathy ! Ilia face, 
too, has a fixed dejection, quite in harmony with such endurance ; his 
jaw a listless dropping, as though incapable of remonstrance ; whilst 
ins constant pressure of his heart, in averment of his sincerity, adopter 
a fonn that really looks like an involuntary confession. His fingers 
spread upon his brcjast till they resemble the claws of a wild beast. 
His scene witH Lady Lambert was singularly gooiL The false dtawl 
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with which it opens gradually ceasing as it proceeds, accents deepening 
unconsciously into tones of real passion, his face kindling ani growing . 
plastic, till, an every twitching of his features, and even jerking of his 
chair, his whole nature stands before you. The scene with Charlotte, 
respecting the dowry, was scarcely less significant, whilst his unmask- 
ing at the end had a hard and a stem audacity that seemed a natural 
^vulsion — that of a scoundrel who enjoyed his return to open villainy. 
The Charlotte of Mrs. Young was a worthy i^ccompaniment of this 
performance. We have seen this lady on no occasion give such 
evidence of comic genius. Indeed, we have had misgivings whether 
her sympathies were not wholly serious. She has a pensiveness at 
times which might warrant such a fancy. But on this occasion we 
were undeceived. Anything more playful or more pointed, more 
buoyant or more sweetly wilful, we have not had the pleasure of 
beholding for some years. It was a very faithful and finished effort, 
and served to deepen the conviction which we share with so many 
others, of the injustice which keeps this lady from a homo at the 
West End. We are aware of the fellow injustice — the robbery thereby 
of this theatre of her services ; but really this is a penalty Mr. Phelps 
must bo content to pay. His theatre is almost the only school of 
acting in the metropolis, and for some years past we have been accus- 
tomed to see the birds trained in his nest take wing westwiird as soon 
as he had taught them self-sustainment. Mr. Charles Young's Maw- 
worm, as we are unable to praise, we will not linger over to condemn, 
beyond saying it is one of the poorest we have ever been doomed to 
witness — hard, stagey, and traditional, without earnestness or h union*'. 
How inferior to his Pistol, 'which, if somewhat over-acted, had never- 
theless a true conception ! Mr. and Mrs. H. Marston involve us in the 
old monotony — every praise is to be ac(!ord<H’ to his manly view of the 
Colonel, and her perfect and at present aurivalled picture of the 
devotee. We must not omit either to refer to the intelligence and 
gracefulness of Miss Atkinson’s Young Lady Lambert, the pleasant 
fidget of Mr. Belford’s Darnley (Mr. B. is an actor of great promise), 
the true feeling which Mr. Seyton contrived to throw into so 
4i|^ht a sketch as the disinterested So'ward. The house was well 
attended, and the play was received throughout with an observation 
and enjoyment which did all honour to the audience.” 

Professor Morley in the Uxamincr thus described the perform- 
ance : — 

** Our ^English Tartuffe, Bickerstaff's Hypocrite, has been revived at 
Sadler’s Wells with more than the usual success: It is a bright old 
comedy, with a brisk dialogue, well defined and amusing characters, 
^nd a hard hit at the jmean traders in piety, whom honest men detest 
more heartily than any other sort of sinner. Mr, Phelps’s Dr, Cant- 
well must rank with his Sir Pertinax as a particular success ; one of 
the .personations which give strength to the argument of those who 
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believe that his genius for his art is most conspicuous as a comedian* 
The ‘ make up * of the character is wonderfully good : the actor has 
.transformed his face, and a German critic might spend a chapter on 
discussion of the artist’s fine eesthetical treatment of his own nose.* A 
couple of touches of black paint have given the effect of a true Cant- 
well pinch to the nostrils. The hypocrite’s mouths that he makes in 
speaking; the large hand, with its outspread grasping fingers, that h^ 
lays upon his heart in protest ; the houndish snuffing of the air with 
which he scents a frailty in his patron’s wife ; tho^bhange when he is 
unmasked to a vulgar brutality of tone that without one touch of cAri- 
cature expresses the lowness of his position among men and beasts ; 
his coarse, excited triumph, and his miserable collapse when all his 
!=:clienies have crumbled about his head, and he has not the spirit of a- 
mole to set against the fall of all his mole-heaps, and the crushing in 
of all the underground passages he has been mining so industriously, 

— are a few only of the points that attest the pains bestowed upon the 
study of this ])art by an accomplished actor. Mrs. Charles Young 
adds also a great charm to the acted play by the sparkle^ and refine- 
ment of her version of the lively, wilfrl, and kind-hearted Charlotte. 
There is no actress now in London who in comedy of this sort can 
so completely look her part, and at the same time maintain with equal 
vivacity the stage illusion, without making the spectator conscious of 
the artif ces of the stage. Mr. Charles Young is the Maw worm, and 
the earning sermon is given by him in the true Bethel manner ; and 
2 X(iuisiteiy quiet in its humour ys tlie way in which Mrs. H. Marston, 
has been making the most throughout of the part of the sanctified 
grandmothor, here displays the force of habit. ]\Iiss Atkinson^s Young 
Lady Lanibert was a quiet, unobtrusive bit of acting, and Mr. H. 
ilarston and Mr. Belford, as Charlotte’s brother and lover, kept up the 
good humour of the play with an unflagging spirit. Not only were the 
individual actors equal to their parts, but numerous little concerted 
effects of grouping and stage management gave great life and spirit to 
the business of the scene.” 

On 23rd October Henry V. was produced again ; on 6tli 
November, The Wife; and on the 11th, Much Ado. About 
Nothing. On the 13th, Macbeth; 17th, School for Scandal;. 
20th, The Bridal ; 27th, Hamlet; 1st December, The Stranger; 
and on 4th, Henry VIII. On 11th December he produced The 
Wheel of Fortune, playing Penniddock for the first time, and 
making a great hit in it.f 

* He had a marvellous power of changingthe appearance of Ins face by 
doing very little to it, but he had also a marvellous foundation to work 
on.— W. M. P. 

+ I thought him superior to Vandenhoff, whom I had seen perform 
the character at Drury Lane during Anderson's management*. . 1 have no '‘4 
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On 8th January^ 1859, The Winters Tale was again acted, 
until 21st, with the exception of three performances of The 
Hypocrite. 

The next fortnight was devoted to Macbeth, The Stranger, 
j Qthello, and The Merchant of V enice ; then King J ohn and J ulius 
^.Qsesar were acted for a fortnight, and were followed the next 
two weeks by T^^elfth Night, Hamlet, Richelieu, and Romeo 
atnd Juliet, Then for a fortnight, Virginius, Henry VIIL, and 
Man of the World ; Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin, was done 
for his benefit on 12th March, the season being wound up with 
some of the above-mentioned plays. 


1859 — 1860 . 

The sixteenth season commenced with Romeo and Juliet on 
loth September, Miss Heath from the Princess’s making her 
first appearance here as Juliet ; Mr. F. Robinson was Romeo ; 
and Mr. Phelps, as usual, Mercutio. Mr. Marston was Friar 
Laurence, and Mrs. Marston, the Nurse. This piece was after- 
wards — on 30th November — played at Windsor Castle with the 
same cast. 

On 14th John Bull was acted, in which he appeared as Job 
Thombury for the first time. 

On 17th September King Lear was acted; 21st, John Bull, 
and Brutus on 24th ; on 5th October, Romeo and Juliet was 
again played, and then Hamlet, King Lear, and Lady of Lyons 
for ten days. 

‘^jiPn the 18th October a new play by Tom Taylor was produced, 
e%iitled The FnoTs Revenge, which was very successful, and 
had a long run. On it Professor Morley said in the Emminer, 
speaking of the author : — 

“ For Sadler’s Wells lie has written a play in blank verse, The 
Fool’s .Revenge, suggested by Le Roi s’ Amuse, and Rigoletto. It is, 
however, really new. as to plot, and in tact an original play, well 
designed and written with all care. A solidity of character is given 
to the Fool which accords perfectly with the genius of Mr. Phelps. 


criticism, by me, but I remember it was very highly spoken of, and drew 
money to the treasury.— -W. M. P. 

' ' ’ ' N 
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While the lips gibe lightly, the hands clutch at the Poors bauble as if 
it were a sword. It is the instrument of his revenge, and the actor 
tacitly suggests this by the manner of its handling. The dignity and 
tenderness of Bertuccio’s relation as a father with his child, the 
stniggle of his revengeful spirit with the counsels of her simple piety 
and purity of heart, presently to be followed by the ferocity of exultation 
at what he believes to be the success of his relentless plotting, yield , 
occasion for fine contrasts of dramatic colour. In the last act tU^ 
Pool’s glorying, the baseness of his triumph pasUlng by swift stages, 
tlfe terror of his doubt, the agony of his despair, employ incessikntly 
the actor’s energies.” 

Bayle Bernard in the Weekly Di^atch, after speaking of the 
pr» y, which he did not like, said as follows : — 

Sadler’s Wells. 

“We now pass to the pleasanter topic of the admirable acting of 
this play. The Bertuccio of Mr. Phelps is, without question, one of 
his most original and unique impersonations. The contrast ^tween 
the real and ^sunied nature of the jester, though false, as we have 
shown in the drama, was recovered to truth in a great degree by the 
wonderful art which made so striking the grotesque humour of the 
one and the impressive pathos of the other. The burst of 
exultation at the close of the second act had a poetry in its passion 
which only wanted words to do it justice ; but it was reserved for the 
last scene to afford Mr. Phelps his proper scope, and here Ve have no 
hcsiUition in saying that his acting was the very finest that it has 
been our good fortune to witness since thtf great days of Macready. 
All the changes and expressions which the foiled hunchback is 
involved in in that highly-wrought catastrophe — the triumph struck 
down to stupor, the stupor rousing to remorse, and the agony of 
terror which, forced to mask itself in laughter, chokes and blindsr..him 
as he strives lo clutch or rush at something which wiU' yet save hi^ ' 
soul from blood — is such a masterpiece of acting, so distinct in every 
trait of it, and yet so harmonized and massive, that we feel it wholly 
out of our power even to indicate its effect. We must rank next bis 
the also striking exertions of Miss Heath, whose scene of teiTor with 
the Duke was one of the most vigorous and natural' pictures it was 
possible to witness. Mr. Marston made the 'most of the thankless 
character of the Duke. Mr. Robinson threw much grace into the 
mere outline of the poet ; whilst Miss Atkinson gave to the Duchess 
(one of the best additions of Mr. Taylor) a dignity and vigour that 
were equally dramatic and historical. We must not conoliide without 
adverting to the great merit of the painting by Mr. C. James, a young 
artist who is rapidly winning his way to the front rank of d(»nic 
painters. His interiors reminded us of Telbin, whilst his ‘ SquatO of 
Faenza by Moonlight' carried us back — it is not too much to say— tO 
the palmy days of David KdWts.” 
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On 19th November Macbeth was again done, and with 
The Stranger, Clandestine Marriage, Borneo and Juliet, and 
The Poors* Revenge, the performances were carried up to 
Christmas. 

^ 4 On Boxing Night The Lady of Lyons was acted, and then 
'vjfhe Stranger, and Fool’s Revenge, until 4th January, 1860. 
Then on 6th, Cljindestine Marriage, which with Othello, The 
Fool’s Revenge, Merchant of Venice, and Hamlet carried him 
on for another month ; and during the next month, from 4th 
February to 5th March, King Lear, The Hunchback, Lady of 
Lyons, Othello, Macbeth, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, T* e 
Gamester, and Henry VIII. were actei 

During March, and until the close of the season, Richelieu, 
School for Scandal, Werner, and Twelfth Night were acted. On 
17th March he played Coriolanus for his own benefit. 

During the summer of this year he made an engagement 
with Mr. Harris, the manager of the Princess’s Theatre, to 
appear there in a round of his favourite characters. 

If we are not mistaken, he opened there in tli(' i ih of 
April in Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, for the following appealed 
in the Examiner of the 14th of that month . — 

*^In tlie interval between two of his diamatic seasons at Islington, 
Mr. Phelps, engaged at the Princess’s Theatre, has been representing 
one of his favourite comedy parts, Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in 
The Sian of the World. Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, pliant in 
llattcfty and hard in purpose, determined to grasp \^rldl/ success, and 
utterly insensible to degradation that is not accompanied with loss of 
worldly influence, is represented by the actor even in what must pass 
t<^ the repose of his face when on the stage. The features are cun- 
,nifidy hardened, the keen eyes, and a certain slight but frequent turn 
of ^e head, with its ready ear and fixed averted face, shrewdly suggest 
an Intent, secret watchfulness. Even when his schemes of family 
aggrandizement are being foiled by love and honour in his son, when 
the depths of his miserable passion have been stirred into an almost 
tragic agony of meanness, he commonly abides by the same habit uf 
listening with open ear, keen watchful eye, and face impenetrable. 
Mean, selfish wgrldliness, utterly dead to the perception of a man’s 
honour and diA^onour, is all that has to be represented ; hut of this 
the actor seizes the Tfhole range. If the house roars with laughter at 
the littleness of the pMion, it has also to note with a more silent 
more powerful emotion its intensity.” 

^ TJiia piece was followed by The Fool’s Revenge, and then 
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_ on which latter we extract the following from the 
JExamiMr of 19th May : — 

Princess’s Theatre. 

“ The Othello of Mr. Phelps in several respects varies from tradi*- 
tion; in a few respects, peiliaps, it departs from the expressiopp^* 
Shakespeare had in mind. Nevertheless, it is throughout consistent 
and it takes a steadfast hold upon the sympathies. One of tlie chief 
merits of Mr. Phelps as an actor of Shakespeare is, that ho studies 
each play as a poem, avoids all temptation to mere personal display, 
and directs attention to the poet whom he is illustrating rather than 
J liiai'^elf as tlie illustrator. He has not the wonderful power that 
>Vt\o jxi'^sessed by Edmund Kean or Madame Rachel, and that is 
pObseS'nl also to some degree by Madame Ristori, of vivifying certain 
woi-ds •»! phrases with a thrill of genius tliat surprises suddenly the 
hcirts nf all who hear.* Edmund Kean varied in his exercise of this 
wuiidtitul faculty. Sometimes when he played Othello, he would 
lift iut*» a torrifac portent of the future, roll forth as the boding 
thunder befoijp a wild storm, the words to Cassio, ‘ But never more 
be officer of mine;’ often there was a strange magic in his tone at 
the word*?, ‘ All my fond love thus I do blow to heaven ; ’ but every 
description left to us of his entire perfoiinance shows that, as a whole 
conception, his Othello w’as moie fitful in j)assion than consisted fairly 
with the ‘ noble nature ’ of the ^loor. Mi. Phelps, depending little 
upon those flashes of expressive power which are the highest gift 
of natuio to the actor, relies chiefly on study, taste, and a light sense 
of poetiy. He forms to him&clf some clear and consistent view of 
each ch.irAtter h^ personates coiisidei(*d as a whole, and fills it up 
thruiv 1)V his actmg in exact accordance with the outline he has 
UaceH r 

“ Otucllu is described by bis enemy as of . a constant, loving, noble 
nature, and befort hhs jealousy ]!ilr. Phelps shows tliis in him under 
the calm an(^ re^Ml bearing of a hero w’ho is master of himself. 
In the third a. t this nature is represented battling wdth a fierce, 
suppre<?*?od emotion. The husband’s torture is his own; the manly 
effoit to lejjicfcs open expression of his agony is to Mr. Phelps, as 
it has been to other actors, tlie gieat source of pathos, in this act. 
But Mr. Phelps holds that it was in Othello’s nature to maintain 
this struggle against the weakness of luud outward complaint even 
to the last. His passion, painfully repressed, seldom breaks bounds 

♦ I consider Professor Morley slightly in error in this respect, for his 
earlier critics all stated that he did possess that powrer, I iit did not often 
exhibit it, as it was against his creed to do so, espcciully at his author’s 
expense. — W. M. P. 

f Here he has hit it exactly, as if he had been told by Mr, Phelps the 
principle upon wUeb be invariably acted. — W, M. P. 
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and passes into open fury. It does so, in the third act onl^^-^ as the 
thought rises suddenly against lago that he may bo but a slanderer; 
or when some vivid suggestion of the defilement of Desdemona wrings 
his heart. In the scenes with Desdemona herself, still the suppressed 
jigony breaks into rage but fitfully through fierce struggle for self- 
Ibontrol, and only when her innocent words are made, by the poison 
^ the slander, to suggest that she is altogether vile. Kesolved upon 
her death, and that of Cassio, Othello, as read by Mr. Phelps, 
ms^intains in the murder scene the dignity of one • persuaded that 
he executes an act of justice. When undeceived too late he does 
not break into a fury of despair, but stands with downcast head, 
stricken and dejected. When ho hangs groaning over his dead wife 
he does not accept as a cue to his behaviour Emilia’s counsel, ‘ N 
lay thee down and roar,* but follows, here and throughout the scene, 
Othello’s own description of himself, as 

* One whose subdued eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tcai’s as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.’ 

“ With a cry of tenderness he dies upon his way to Dcsdemona’s 
couch, and falls with his arm strained towards her. 

*^The curtain falls upon the death of an Othello who had all the 
dignity of nature, and obtained all the unbroken sympathy which 
Shakespeare meant to attach to the character. The reading has been 
true in the n^ain, and poetical in detail ; there is also, as we have 
seen, text to show for it. We think, however, that in the last scenes 
Shakespeare put into the mouth of Othello passages for which he , 
expected from the actors of his day a boisterous delivery. Edmund 
Kean is said to have here flung even the words of evidently quiet 
pathos into passion violent and loud. Mr. Phelps takes the opposite 
extreme, and avoids all noisy demonstration of Otlifello’s suCeTing.” 

After these pieces he appeared in Richelieu, Falstaflf in The 
^JMerry Wives of Windsor, and Hamlet, on which we further 
^^tract from the Examiner of 23rd June the following : — 

Princess’s Theatre. 

‘•We have been very glad to observe the thoroughness of the success 
of Mr. Phelps in Oxford Street — a success all the more genuine for 
having been gradual. At first there were thin houses, but as’ the new 
public Wj^med into acquaintance with an actor able to represent 
suecesaiv^l^/j^ always admirably, characters so unlike each other as 
those of j^^^a^inax Macsycophant, Othello, Richelieu, Hamlet, 
Falataff, in his performances has reached a point 

satisfactory id aU'who estimate at its tiue and high value the 
sion of the actor. .Jte aome weeks past Mr. Phelpsh^l^^^'^xfotm* 
ing to full boxes fmd Itadli^vand to a crowd^fp^P^lliffi!^ 
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of the Princess's Theatre is very satisfactory. Several of the chief 
members of the Sadler's ’ Wells company add their strength to that of 
the house, and Mr. Harris’s own company is an effective one. Mr; 
Phelps is now enacting Falstaff, whom, as we* have observed when 
•speaking of his acting of this part at Sadler’s Wells, 'he takes care to 
represent as more than a mere oily sensualist ; he is a gentleman by 
social rank, and a wit whom, as he takes pride in the sharpness of hif^ 
intellect, it is all the more pleasant for the merry wives of Windsor 
to outwit. Theiplay is exceedingly well mounted on the stage, and 
throughout pleasantly acted. 

Phelps’s Richelieu is one of the parts in which he is most' 

> faimless ; and in reference both to this play and to the Hamlet it would 
b i^’ftjustice to omit recognition of the growing interest taken by the 
aii«;b^ences in the intelligent and unaffected acting of Miss Heath. The 
discipline of Sadler’s Wells appears to have developed iii this lady 
pQwers with which she used not to be credited, and she gains ground 
rapidly in her profession. 

“We believe that we have never yet spoken in any detail of Mr., 
Phelps’s* Hamlet, but it is so well known as to need little criticism. 
Most carefully elaborated, it is yet entirely free from that manifest 
struggle for expression which made the Hamlet of Mr. Charles Kean 
toilsome to follow^ It must surprise some of the old frequenters of 
the house to observe how easily and how like a true poem the play 
now runs. Mr, Phelps never sacrilices anything to love of points. 
Hamlet’s ad vice, to the players he himself took long ago, and he is 
r^\soiute never to spoil a line for so paltry a reward as ignoraht 
apjjiause. Yet he marks very distinctly the view t^aken by him of 
-HamlctV Character, making great use of by-play for this purpose, and 
of- Ihe by -play of those who act with him as well as of his Own. The 
feignecUmaaiiess is marked -by the strongest indications of this kind. 
In the interview vith Ophelia, Mr. Phelps is so resolved to signify 
emphatically Hamlet’s sense of being overheard that, not 
with subtler indications, he causes the King and Polonius to 
for a few moments far upon the stage, in order that his glance toward^ 
them may be plain to every beholder. The by-play is in this way 
now and then justifiably obtrusive, but obtrusiveness is a' fault with 
which the delivery of the words is never chargeable. Yet there is a 
full rich colouring of passion and emotion, that only once falls 8hor,t of 
the occ^ion, namely, in the churchyard scene. In expressing Haiplet’s 
.passion, over the grave of Ophelia, Mr. Phelps, we think, comparcitipdy 
fail8.|' 

This summer season proved so successful (as already xioted) 
and agreeable to both the manager and himself, that' he agreed 
to act tbel^ fhe following summer of 1861 . 
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i ^ The seventeenth season, and first gf Mr. Phelps’s sole lessee- 
ship, commenced on 8th September,' 1860, with As You. Like It, 
lind oh 12th, The Hypocrite, Mrs. Charles Young rejoining the 
company,' and Mr. Hermann Vezin making his first appearance 
as Orlando. On the 15th Coriolanus was again produced, and 
on this we give Professor Morley’s criticism from the Examiner 
ojf 22nd of that month as follows : — 

Sadler’s Wells. 

“ Mr. Phelps, who is now sole lessee of the theatre with which his 
name will be hereafter associated, fulfils at Sadler's Wells ail those 
conditions which the Freiherr von Wolzogen, in the dramatic criticisms 
to which we referred last week, considers necessary to the hoflest pro* 
gross of the drama. He acts national plays in a house small enough 
to allow all to. see, though few may appreciate, the subtlest and most * 
delicate shades of expression proper to the art of t^ actor ; he has a 
company of performers trained and accustomed to^pport each other 
steadily, and peculiarly able to present each play as an effective .whole. 
When the curtain fails upon a play at Sadler's Wells, the audience 
has not only seen a sight and heard much sound, but^it has felt^ when 
the play was Shakespeare's, an entire poem ; most of the audigneo 
have also felt it more completely than* it could have comd^lionve to- 
thepi from their own unassisted reading. The unhallowed union of 
music with the drama, so deeply abhorred by M. von Wolzogen, is 
not sanctioned at Sadler's Wells ; and while the stage is always well 
.afjpojnted, scenic display is made, even to a remarkable degree, 
of poeti^ intention. 

Phelps (who to-night plays Hotspur) has opened the campaign 
'With two plays of Shakespeare — As You Like It and Coriolanus. The 
i^rmer of these we have not yet seen, but of the Coriolanus we can 
speak from our own knowledge. » Here as ever the first mention is due 
to, the whole truth and harmony of tlie representation. The actors are 
all in accord together'; and although the company include few hr]gj|||t 
|:^icular stare, yet each does justice to the dignity of his profession. 
Hr.vSaiiett is a genial and genuine Menenius Agrippa ; Mr. Hm!^ann 
Vezin, a hew member of the company, who, we believe, has earned 
honoVffS.iW. first tragedian in a transpontine house, is a discreet audi 
senoiis Awdlue, who mars nothing by errors of commission, 
only on ths h(>peful side by under-acting of his part« Xhe^Bom^ 
smt>b, admirably grpu]^ and disciplined, cannot possibly be repi<^hted 
bjl^a better First than Mr. Lewis Ball. . . , ♦ 

/ The little part of household fnend and tlm women in 
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the hero’s, household is spoken delightfully by Mrs. Marstun. Miss 
Kate Saxon, an intelligent actress, who supplies one of .the losses of 
the company, delivers with all due simplicity the few sentences that 
fall to her lot as the wife of Coriolanus, and expresses quietly by her 
stage bearing the modest, faithful gentleness that follows, strong in 
love, the warrior’s career. As the proud mother of the prouder son, 
Miss Atkinson also labours her best, but she does not achieve her bes^^ 
When she desires with face and gesture to express scorn, it not seldom 
happens that she fails to suggest more than intensity of spite. For 

S n her Volumnia is wanting in some of the dignity with which . 

cter has been invested by the poet. It is a hard trial, no. / 
measure the expression of a Roman mother’s pride with the 
pride that a man can put into the part of Coriolanus. Pride, 

. ^ is not a woman’s passion, for what passes by the name is often 

viiiTity. 

“ The pride of Coriolanus is heroic, and is a man’s pride, from which 
vanity is altogether absent. His own praises are irksome in his ears. 
Tl>at which he is, he is ; and it is little in his simple estimation of 
himself, for he esteems himself by what he feels the power of be- 
coming. Upon comparisons between himself and the base multitude ; 
he never wastes a thought. It matters not at what level other men 
are content tq dwell ; his mind abides on its own heights. Thus when 
Caius ^larcius in the camp, beset wdth irksome praises that he is com- 
pelled to hear, is named (^riolanus, and tliere is added to this honour 
the exhortation, ‘ Hear the addition nobly ever,’ Mr. Phelps represents 
^^^irred by the warring into a largo sense of what is in his soul, 
‘VK *ed upon tiptoe by liis soaring thought. The same action gives 
quali.^ur to the words, 
moTaj 

* rd rather be Iheir servant in my way 
Thau sway with them in theirs,’ • ^ 

and is afterward.^ more than once used, not ostentatiously, And never 
without giving the emphasis intended. ’ 

** As in the action of the piece that pomp of procession with the 
constant noise of drum and trumpet w^hich in the good old days 
the drama formed a prominent part of the play is subdued, 
to follow instead of leading the march of the poem, fio in the 

S riolanus himself it is remembered that heroic pride is self-contained. 

e passion least to be concealed by it is impatience of subjection ,to 
the shifting voices of the mob. The pride of Coriolanus is a virtue 
overgrown, and is associated with the utmost purity and tenderiouw lof 
home affections; next to his love of honour is his love of home., ;1pbe^ 
two qualities belong naturally to the same mind, and in 4nd Of 
this play are left unable to determine which feeling bad pr^aUodk 
It is :^eant, doubtless, to be questionable whcther. love would. 
conquensd had not the mother made her son — as. Mr. Phelps deed nof^ 
forget to mark- distinctly-^fl/nch at.s^ch a pleading ad^ / ^ , 
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‘ Say, my req^uest's ni^ust, 

And spurn me back : but, if it be not sor, 

Thou art not honest* 

^ ‘‘ The expulsion of Coriolanus from Home is presented in a capital 
^ge picture by the grouping of the mob, and here the actor’s reading 
of his part is marked very distinctly. He had been wrung by the 
\sgency of his friends and the commands of his mother to attempt to 
flatter into quiet the excited mob. The attempt to do this is pre- 
sented with all signs of suppressed passion, and impatient, yet in itself 
. almost heroic, endurance of what is really intense torture. When 
tribune calls Coriolanus traitor, he recoils as from a blow, 

. .^is wrath have way. But when the mob raising their staV|j^/«xpel ^ 
hi h r^ fu dgn the city, he mounts proudly the steps from which ^ 
his mentoTlxeight.hc looks do^vn on them, and he is lord of hims^U^ .^ 
lord as he feels of lik)nie. With a sublimity of disdain he retorts oii 
them that ‘ I banish you ' which Edmund Kean erred in delivering 
with an ungovernable passion. 

The scenic effect of the view of Antium by the light of the rising 
moon, when the banished Coriolanus haunts tho door of Aufidius, his 
deadly enemy, is contrived to give colour to the poetryA But there is 
no scene in the play more impressive to the eye than the succeeding 
picture of the muffled figure of Coriolanus, seated hi the glowing 
embers of the brazier that represents his enemy’s hearth.y It is one of 
the omissions of Mr. Vezin that he makes no sign whatever when the 
stranger-guest discloses his name, though he had vowed th . 

* Where I find him, were it . Nv 

At home, upon my brother’s guard, even there. 


, vend 
\ ^has 
and- 

. • 

If .’nothing more were to be done, hands tightly clenched at the Wear- 
ing of the ' name, slowly ndaxing till they are held out in friendship 


Against the hospiteble canon, would 1 
Wash my fierce hand in his heart.’ 


with 


* * O Marcius, Marcius, 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded firom my hearty 
A root of ancient envy,’ 


) 


;be better than absolute inaction. 

^We must not dwell much longer upon this performance. Let 

that tl^e meaning of the heroic close furnished jfy Shakespeare 
^0 the play is well brought out at Sadler’s Well& ' The lofty pride 
that wlieut defied by Homo had defied Koine htraelf, and was to set a 
foot' upon the neck of the world’s ruler, had, after painful struggle,^ 
kiielt at the Wee of a mother, yielding nobly when to yield wie 
dasigeiousi if iLO^ tnort^ When Coriolanus has attained his greatest 
. k^ght, Aafidiii8i'^i|^^ to his lowest, has sunk inta a* dastaidpf eBibf 
of assassins. are thus secured for sympathy with ilie pride 

With which, as Mr. j&ows us^^the hero resents the taunt of an 
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enemy basely triumphant. His trhole frame enlarges, and his hands 
press on the expanding breast as he cries 

' Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart, 

Too great for what contains it ! ' 

And so at last the loftiness of his disdain carries all sympathies trith 
it when he whets the swords of the conspirators by telling them 

* How, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Fluttered your Yolsces in Corioli : 

, Alone I did it.— Boy 1'” 

' '“‘Qn 22nd September the First Part of Henry IV. was agaii^ 
produced, and on the 29th The Winter s Tale, which was acted V 
for a week. On 6th October, Cymbeline; 10th, The Winter^s 
Tale ; 1 3th, Othello ; and 17th, Cymbeline. On 20th October 
The Tempest was again played. On 3rd November, Hamlet; 
10th, Macbeth; 15th, Rivals; l7th,Vii*ginius; and on 21 st Werner , 
was produced, for the purpose of introducing to the London, 
stage his son Edmund, who appeared in the character of Ulrio,* 

‘ and whose dihut was a genuine success, for the full particulars of 
which we refer to the following notice taken from the Weekly 
Dispatch, and written by Bayle Bernard : — 

Sadler's Wells. 

pi m. more than acting has attested the fact that genius is a 

quality^/ to the '^es not run in the blood. Our stage does not present 
niore^’ 'hree instances of eminent actors who have been 

'iollf ' ‘ I’d rains. Even moderate stage talent has not been 

hen ® y specimen we have seen in the second gener- 

afeio ^ climax. We must remember, however, the 

aom aftemards more th that actors, for the most part, have been 
averfi'^^ the enipha?;ing their own art. Whether this haij. 

beenl® -the action of tfieQee of the dithculties attending it, or 

their drum a Rich their sons did not reach, it would be 

vain ^ P^^I* paternal ambition hae, in several instances,, 

beeh curiodt^^ ^ k Forty or fifty years since, the leading d^ir||o4l 
comedians w^^i/b send their sons into the Church. Fawcett, Bartley, 
Charles Youn^ Charles Kemble, and even Brabaiq, iverq' seen assidu- 
ously demoting their scions to surplices. . In sdme cases, doubtless, the* 
aim was Veil founded, but in many, we fear, it was simpjly a lAdrbid 
concession to sectarian prejudice. The stage was denqtln;0e4 ^liy 
Mawworms as a sinful pursuit, and the actors accordi^ly, aft^ 
old Jewish precedent, offered their first-born to Heaven as assort of 
atonement for their personal gtdlt. We believe the ago is outgiving, 
any such shallow delusion* We believe the stc^ in itself to he ae, 
pure and moral a pursuit as capable pf being 
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rendered a great aid to society. Acting is not only an art, but of all’ 
arts is that which deals most intensely with our common humanity — 
that humanity, be it remembered, which Christianity bids us love, and 
civilization displays as an upward expanding capacity — and which, 
pren^ting the reflex of our nature in others — ^by unveiling the sources 
of thought and emotion — ogives us the most vivid sense of what is best 
ourselves— of what our wills should accept and our sympathies 
fdlow. This may sound like a platitude, but its repetition is neces- 
sai^ when the ignorant cant against acting is still so rife in our 
pulpits. It wiU be inferred, therefore, that we regard with no ordinary 
interest, and as something more than the great theatrical event o^"a- 
week, d 6 }mt^ on his own stage, of a son of Mr. Phelps. We wi. 
have mb occasion to repeat what we have so often recorded — our seiM.,® " 
pf the claims of the latter both as an actor and manager. As an acSi^' 
B(E^ is undoubtedly at the very head of his art, being, of Shakespeare 
„ espedally, one of our profoundest interpreters ; whilst as a manager 
; we fire quite sure we only convey the general feeling, when we say he 
has done more to sustain the best claims of the drama than all the 
lessees of London for many years past. At his house -distinctively, 
humanity and not its garb has been the end kept in view. The poet 
has been made the statue, and the tailor and painter the pedestal. 
Aud the result has been a full unbroken flow of success, oxtemling 
now over a period of seventeen seasons, which clearly proves in his 
own case — as we have so often had occasion to insist on in others — 
that, in the age. in which we live, policy and principle are identical 
things, and that that which is best in art is best also commercially. 
It is essential to add that the claims of Mr. Phelps by -^^ans eiii 

here. He has ej^ibited a harmony of a still highe’’ h Xo has 

displayed an integiity in all his private relations ’ ' and 

honourably shown that there was nothing rep” Uie ' 

most estimable existence, nor any ground whv . blenched at the 
able to exemplify as well as to teach. W^ Yield out in frien^*' 
accredited, both in public and private, bring . world 

^partake his own labours, and ta succee-^cius, 

' and fortunes, we confess we regard it f od from my hcartA© digmty 
• of his pursuit which cannot fail to have its in. Ic ophiion, 

J^and ought to act as an example to his more t *60. This, 

f^t ft^urse, is to q^ume that such a step is well w. d, which, in 
th§ instance in question, it gives us great pleasure to say is very clearly 
thit case. Mr. Edmund Phelps, in the first place, is highly favoured* 
.nature* Tall and graceful in person, he has a pleasant expressive 
fai 3 fl,And a.vqke clear and resonant. His action certainly shows that 
bais to the stage; but if wanting ease, which, of course, 

isr^he pUre;]Wmt teperience, his natural manner is obviously manly 
aiid'd{{^ifie<i^ He neems to have all the best media which mind con 
require, at |Nresent wo can at best but conjecture.' The 

^chqradter in ■whl« h#‘|li|a;iappeared, that of Ulric in Wemer,^ affords 
him but a ytt|^flned sco{>e» It presents a picture 
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of; a strong will, coupled with reckless desire — a vehement tempera- 
. ment, unrestrained by either ideal or principle, which, however true of 
its period — the social convulsions of Germany, consequent on the 
, Thirty Years’ War-r-is naturally repellent, and o^y to be made attract- 
ive by the mingled vigour and dignity with which it'is sustained. 
This sustainment it receives at the hands of its new illustrator, who, 
in the two important scenes — the urging Werner to flight after t|fe 
commission of the murder, and the calm acknowledgment of the crime > 
^ when charged with it by the Hungarian — ^rose easily and firmly to the 
Ol^ire demands of the author. His dehut^ then, is to be regarded as a 
■ vSy decided success, and one that warrants us in indulging great hopes • 
^ of his future. Of the Werner of Mr. Phelps it is i}erhap8 the best 
praise to say that it is the nearest approach we have yet seen to the 
great achievement of its original. AU who saw it at the hands Cijt 
Macready were led on one ground or another to regard it as one of his 
most distinctive performances. ^Nature had contributed to this 
in the veliement temperament of the actor — in his sensitive pride, ms 
withered look, and his dignified bearing. If in the restless vehemence 
of the earlier scenes — the exasperation at WTong and suffering, and the 
unbroken pride of the fallen noble, which impressed on Macready^e 
Werner the stormy mountain look of some old feudal ruin — Mr. Phelps 
could scarcely hope to surpass his precursor, in the later scenes, which, 
after all; are perhaps the most ideal, where his sense of the destiny 
working in the curse of his father is rendered more poignant by his 
paternal affection, Mr. Phelps presented a picture which could scarcely 
he heightened. The Gabor of Mr. Marston was also a striking per- 
formance, one of the most picturesque versions of the fearless Hun- 
garian that we remember to have seen, and infinitely (be best that the 
stage now possesses. Nor did the melodious voice and graceful bear- 
ing ^ Mi;-s Atkinson fail to impart unusual interest to the mere sketch 
of jVepjnujiv The excitement produced at this theatre by Mr. 
EdmA . .ps’s first appearance will be readily conceiv^. A theatre 
packedYoroa^ roof is no unusual affair here ; but it tros one of those 
occasions^li which a Sadler’s Wells audience is only happy>to 
express its personal- esteem for the manager, apart, we verijy beueve, 
from all profossio^l likings; and his reception on this evening, 
together with that orhia^jon, rose to one of those st<jrm8 of enthusiasm 
whiqh it is quite impossible to describe. We are h^py to add that 
this enthusiasm has scarcely abated on subsequent eVenings, now that 
lx)th father and son have' to rely on their professional rather than their 
personal merits.” * . . { 

This piece, with The Wife, Richelieu, and Othello, cai^ed<&ini 
up to Christmas. He played Julian St. Pierre, and l^g/son 
Leonardo Gonzaga, in The Wife. 

On Boxing and two folbwipg iQtigbts Jmemore was enacted, 
and on 29th, The The Honeymoon 
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was acted; and on 8th, The Fool’s Revenge; 12th, Hamlet;* ; 
19th, Winter’s Tale. On 24th he produced Richelieu by com- ' 
mand of Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort at WindsOT 
Castle. It was played by his own company with the exception 
of Julie, which was performed by Miss Heath, then a member 
of Mr. Harris’s company. 

**Pn 26th January Bang Lear was again acted ; and on 30th, 
John Bull; on 9th February, Macbeth ; and on 14th, As You,^ 
liike It. On 16th King John was again played for nine nigl^^H 
and from 27th February to 22nd March, Julius Cassar, Othello, ‘ 
Fool’s Revenge, Wonder, Romeo and Juliet, and Man of the 
, World. On 23rd Phelps took his benefit, and played William 
v'ljSell and Sponge. To the end of the season, some of the above 
^l&ys were ag6.in enacted. 

In May, after Sadler’s Wells was closed, he again went to 
' Princess’s for the summer, he and Fechter acting on 
alternate nights. Reference to this has already been made 
;^hen speaking of that gentleman. The following fine piece 
of criticism from the pen of Professor Morley on his King Lear 
appeared in the Exammer of 1st June : — 

Princess’s Theatre. 

“The King Lear of Mr. Phelps, which has been played in alter- 
nation with the^ Hamlet of Fechter, draws full houses to the Princess’s. 
In the opening of the play the actor re])resents the Lear of the old 
legend. Infinn with age, ho is led to his seat. His hand trembles, 
and everything indicates the weakness of body, in which a weak mind 
is working. Mr. Phelps acts the scene well, marks strongly the 
tenderness for Cordelia, and delicately traces a gradation through 
which Lear’s mind passes, as his love for her turns to a wrath that is 
eftefctlYely expressed. The whole first act is an actor’s triumph ; the 
curse u^n Gioneril, spoken, as the whole character is conceived, with 
a sense rather of the pathetic than the terrible, being the best part of 
ik Kevertheless, it is not here that Mr. Phelps pleases us best. We 
noiiss, what we have never fairly seen upon the stage, the majesty of 
a^olute dominion in the royal Lear, whom Shakespeare brought into 
grand .contrast with the Lear in the storm, slave of the elements, ‘ a 
poor^ infirmf w^, and despised old man,’ who goes shivering to the* 
straw of 1he hhvet If anywhere, the late manager of 'Ihe Princess’s, 
who delighted, spectacle, might in the first scene pf Lear have piled 
barbaric pom^p the stage. But he was apt at missing a poetical 
.intention. Mr* %el^^;does not, we think, make full use of all the 
hinto given b; dhekf^M^ to the actor for expressing the imperious 
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t^abit of King Lear who had grown old in despotic rule. Even his 
entry from the hunt, when at Albany’s castle, with the ‘ Let me not 
wait a jot for dinner/ which Mr. Charles Kean interpreted as fhe 
words of a jovially hungry man (generally treating Lear at this stage 
of his tragedy as a comic chamcter), Mr. Phelps turns to no account. . 
In the first scene the impatient majesty upon which Shakespeare 
dwelt had been sacrificed to representation of the age and infirmity of 
which alone the legend teaches us. But the infirmity has in a git<lt 
^measure to be laid aside. The shaking head and trembling hands - 
cannot be carried through the play. Thus there is double loss rather 
than gain in laying at the outset too much stress upon infirmify. 
There is, we think, another shortcoming in the early part of Mr, ' 
Phelps’s Lear. With singular literalness Shakespeare indicates to the' 
actor of Lear the exact course of the change to madness. It is pre* 

‘ by a pang of terror in the close of the first act, — 


* 0 let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven ! 
Keep me in temper ; I would not be mad ! * 


“ There are well-marked stniggles with the rising pang at his heart 'f 
indicated throughout the scenes in the second act, where the character ^ 
formed by long habit of rule overlies even the natural agony of the 
father. Of Kent set in the stocks by his son and daughter, the first 
€::clamation is, ‘ They durst not do't,’ and in the scene which opens 
with their denial to speak with him, it is the wounded megesty that 
rages first, and the wrung heart that appears through it. The first act 
ended for Lear with terror lest he should go mad. In the second his 
last words are, * 0 fool, I shall go mad.’ In the third act the first 
scene on the heath is a sane frenzy, and towards the close of it, as 
majesty creeps to the hovel, Lear simply defines his state, ‘ My wits 
begin to turn.’ He is not mad w'hen in the next scene^ he reads one 
of the grand lessoiis of the play, praying in the storm outlUe the hovel,, 
mindful of the world’s ^ looped and windowed raggedness ’ — 


‘ Take X'hysic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel.* ' * ^ 

Just before, when thinking of his daughters, he had shud^i^ed 
and recoiled at the thought, * That way madness lies, let me shun 
. that.’ But the night of exposure to the storm completes the ruin. 

‘ This cold night/ says the Fool, ‘ will turn us all to fools and madiniin/ . 
and the wild talk of Edgar, in his assumed madness, precipitates .^6 
real madness of Lear. When he is talking with this philo^p]^^^ 
Kent urges Gloster to importune him to go, because * his 
unsettle/ and when he is brought by Gloster into the we 

are at last warned by Kent’s first words that ^all Bis 

wits have given way to his impatience.’ Now althou^ I^elps 
gives a fine reading of the part, and delivers eyer^rpMagU so well ^at 
he is deservedly recalled by an enthusiastic audience after each act, we 
do not think that he contrasts stiffieiently the royal state with the 
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abject misery ; the imperious way, strong in weak characters, with the ' 
lowest humility of the infirm, weak, and despised old man. Neither, 
we think, in the accession of Lear’s madness, do we get from Mr. 
Phelps what, indeed, no actor in our time has altogether given, a full 
embodiment of Siiakespeare’s conception. 

But from the time that Lear enters with his robes washed almost 
colourless by the rain, a feeble old man, weary and witless, after his 
night’s wandering under the storm, everything is exquisitely done, the 
story being read wholly with regard to its pathos, not to its terror. 
Xhe king is utterly lost in the father. The wound to the heart has. 
struck, as no hurt to the dignity of royal robes can strike a maiu 
Majesty has been contemned in its rags. Humanity lives to assert 
itself. The quiet broken spirit, the strayed wits, the tender nursing 
Itnd rocking of the body of Cordelia in the closing scene ; the faint 
&torest in all but her by whoso love Lear’s broken heart was held 
^gather; the tenderness with which he lays her down, as for an 
S^tant, while he lifts his hands to the throat in which the last con- 
If^Qlsive throe of death is rising ; his quiet death, with liis eyes, his 
^inting hands, and his last words directed to her lips, are exquisitely 
^UChing.” 


1861—1862. 

Phelps’s eighteenth and last season of management of Sadler’s 
Wells comme.nced on 7th September, 1861, with The Hunchback, 
a Mrs. Bowers making her first appearance in Julia a fair 
success; and bn 12th The La.dy of Lyons was enacted. On 
llth, the Second Part of Henry IV. was again done, for the 
purpose of hi§ son Edmund’s playing the Prince of Wales wdtl . 
him in the fourth act, he himself playing again Justice Shallow 
as w^l as the King, and on 21st September he produced a 
v^mon of Louis XI., and played Louis for the first time 
making a tremendous sensation by his performance of that 
character. . It was an altogether different thing from Charles 
Kiaan’s rendeiing of the part, and to prove this we insert two 
lisms on it, by F. G. Tomlins from the 
md Bayle Bernard from the Weekly 

Sadler’s Wells. 

Gasimir'^^^^ple’s clever play of Louis XI. has, by slow degrees^ 
crept on- to the ^ stage. Originally written for a Parisian 
actor ^ho had powers of characterization, it has been 


v^ry exhaustive criti 
f;\Adverti9er, 
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adapted in various countries by actors who felt their genius lay 
the same direction. If not the very first, the most noted of these 
adaptations for the English stage was that made hy Mr. Charles 
Kean, when he was lessee of the Princess’s Theatre ; and whatever 
differences of opinion, there might he as to that actor in other parts, it 
was universally allowed he was highly effective in Louis XI. There 
was much in the character that suited his particular idiosyncrasy 
and undoubtedly there was a mixture of the grotes^^ue and 
terrible, the absurd and the emphatic, to which he did ample justice^^ 
There have been other representations of this eccentric monst<^ on 
WtopOlitan boards, to whom it is not necessary to refer. 

Saturday night Mr. Phelps, undoubtedly the ablest of our 
actors, undertook the part in a version which we imagine has 
^^ippecially concocted for this theatre. We cannot say any of the 
we have seen do justice to the original, and this one . ' 

aly no exception. It is much contracted, and the langu 

^ts vigour and dramatic force. These defects, however, do 
. appear so obviously in the principal part, and the play is undoubtedl; 
little better than a monologue, the interest of which does not rest 
the actions or fortunes of the principal character, but in ♦Lj juode in 
which it is represented. j put uj 

“Mr. Phelps is the most deserving the dosignatic /as repreactor 
any one who has performed in our generation, for. if altogetisonates { 
and, instead of subduing, as was too long the fashi ; imagin character 
to his own peculiarities, he entirely adapts himself •.tleman„ianu5te?r he 
iinder^kes. This is truly the Protean duty of stagi barbe jg ; and all 
avoidance of it is an acknowledgment of an incaptprofcior the art of 
acting. !Mr. Phelps is, therefore, the most varied itsr^r of the age, 
and has made to himself a long list of characters, wnich embrace the 
whole range of the drama, from Macbeth and Hamlet to Justice 
Shallow and Bottom the Weaver. ■ 51 *' , . 

“ The character of Ijouis XI. had naturally great , charms for himj ^ 
for it is full of changes and full of difficulties. Thi^ ^flench authitf^.^1 
with ail extravagant and national love of oontrarieties.:!^ of 
contrasts, has exaggerated even the extraordinary 
Philip de Comines and other historians have left us 
and remorseless politician of the fifteenth century, whd^ welded the 
various chieftainships of Gaul into the French monarchy. Louis 
XI. crushed the tyrannical nobility, destroyed their sovereign power, 
and raised up the hourgeoide class to a position in the State, In* 
doing this ho certainly committed some* atrocious acts, and . 

ated the hatred of many classes and sects, who seem %o Im^ve 
delighted in representing him^ a peculiar monster of bigof|jr> ctuelty, 
and avarice. ; ' ^ 

" It was the cue of the French author to decry motuu^hy at the 
time of the production of his play; and it vras then the* fashion 
covertly to represent all possessors of c:cowns as odious. It was also 
the taste of the author and of his age to pictaie xhOQStrosities to 
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givo to an 


has been c> opposite characteristics the appearance of 

creat iu&ei ^ certain vraisembhmee. The portrait of Louis XI. 
with hi^^^^*^ principle, and it must be confessed, with 

passionate though we may not be able to reconcile it 

■Sredulous ’/y^ y^^ made consistent with itself: — Politic and 

^et with ti bigoted ; without a conscience, yet abjectly 

posse* insolent ; mean and daring ; a very reptile, 

n HerQ power of evil and of creating terror which the serpent 

a fine subject for the genius, of histrionic art ; here is^a 
a veritable which the talent of the artist can clothe with flesh 
and revo'*^ much of humanity as will make it pass mustef 

Wnftft liP conception of this mass of 

And in ^ whole, is conceived with his usual abilitj^ 

anffi’f ® takes a broader view of the character than his predece^rifij^rSj; 
prcF^ some of their smaller effects. His jiortrait isr • 

Paliticiar^“ and by so much less piquant ; but it is far more historic'"- 
oroducin^®'^^®' We have nothing of the buffoon, and more of the ' 
o^trarie) and the king; and had the author been less intent upon 
i^rchamCf^^^^ contrasts we should have had even more aitistic 
coward self-confident ruler would have 

as Louia irofX and the grovelling 

to weld thfcY % Hamlet are as full of strange contrarieties 

nhoTaM^v au * ^ y*^** permitted but to one dramatist 

«!>[»««“ of into o„. 

“The giotesq'ouf ^ political life into three hours’ 
personation at the v' . 

Phelps’a delineatioi' occupied so conspicuous a portion Ijfee 

whohunReraftwtt^""''®®®’*'’ properly, no place iuffgct 

to the bwadei and iri excellence will disappoint 

fhned the latter port\?t"?^..P®‘“^ p^fer the intosities of . 
fq»JihU|M 5 hthafw«pic^d«;»^^^^^ character. We-oerUndyet it 
iK^e iat^eity ofV^ I'erforrnance to thoear^ith 

whicte.the “dfaSlUd mind W® ^ excellent chcra-'cer^olting 

images to wh%h it gives rise, were interi8eiy^^ft:®^®K«i?J'''bnt the 
crowning excellence of the performance was the last act, which is as 
fine and pure a piece of acting as we have ever seen. The care- 
worn king is fast wasting away from a world he is besotted with, to 
go to cme filled with the phantom horrors which his guilty nature and 
eotv^tdly heart suggest. Haggard and worn out, he assumes the kingly 
robes and ptij» on lus feeble brow * the round and top of sovereignty.’ 
But his voiee has changed to a deadly key ; his pale and hideous 
countenanoe Shcxwsl^he fierce conflict of his passions, and tells us that 
the inevitable hottr is nigh. He staggers ; he falls on his couch ; he 
changes to hia chair of state. He will not believe in death j he 
juggles, oven with fate, and seems to hope that, dying, he caaofitface 
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the conqueror of all. The struggle comes, and he who kept^ all around 
him in awe is a lump of clay. ‘ Le Roi eat mort — Vive lew Roi.* All 
this was given without any of those contortions, or of th Jose minute ' 
physical details which justly make many persons think 8U,gTch disidaya 
unseemly. The picture was fully conceived and broadly and artis- 
tically* rendered, carrying with it a sense of dignity and fiiwe. And 
'whop the curtain goes down on the dead tynmt and t.^e hopefuL 
successor, we feel we have had an historical and a suggestiuve 
and have witnessed a remarkable piece of personatipil^ , ' 

“ There can be little doubt that Louis X|.. ^will pt'w^s peu^- ' 
nently into that large class of characters of ^jifich Mr. ’ 

so valuable a r^pen'toire. The play is in ev^ way wellu a^i^pic- 
turesquely put ou the stage ; but of the geiietul acting theAr&i4s hot T\ 
much to say, for the other characters are .but atage puppliets. 
Edmund Phelps has sufficient youth, app^rance, and enemW for 
Due de Nemours ; Mr. BaiTett was an efficient and emphatio\^Her|i^^v^ 
and Miss Murray, ladylike, as the very tame Marie. Of i^he 
immediate followers of the king we can only say we earnesmly 
they would keep more in the background. Coitier, the p'Jaysicil^^ 
was bold even to brutality, and swaggered in such a ^]^^hat 
hardly possible even such a man as Louis would ha^^gl. with ii 
Tristan, the well-known creature and executioner, ynode inipented is 
a kind of burlesque brigand, and conducted himscl^jj ^er after a 
very diflferent kind of fashion to that which ^ to be the 

truth. Probably he w’as a very bland, facile geitt^8onat«7^^®®® 

^^‘^ault was a too obsequious obedience. Oliver, the is not very 

^jjCoiiiinent nor very offensive, but considering his might 

gg '*6 mitigated his eyebrows a little. The play in k, .%5f is’ uninterest- 
e of i nothing but the extraordinary tale^j^iit displayed in the 

iinance of the chief character that can keepiit alive. The house 
made cammed, and boundless in their approbatioj/6.” . ^ 

character of Louis XI., as traced by^^aaimir de la Vigne, wae 
/ intMm.»d, it must be remembered, to sub«;«erve a party purp4)se. The 
poet wa*, R»imibli/*o»**f 'Viio, MWr the threadays of July, sought^ by 
all means in his power, to throw discredit upon monarchy, just i|s hie 
compatriot, Victor Hugo, in his Le Roi Amuse and Ruy Bias, endea- 
voured, with kindred zeal, to disparage a noblesse* In ills desire to 
^ see a throne abolished as completely as the Bourbons, be felt justified^ 
not only in selecting a tyrant as its type, but even in exaggerating 
vices by the mode of their presentment He was not to 

paint Louis XI. rather as a monster than as a man. Eye^ 
was to be suppressed, and every redeeming trait rejected^ yfliilet 
infamy and weakness were to be enlarged by being to^veyed tbtough 
tl^e passionate medium of a drama. In the focus 
he collected all the sins and tendencies which spie^ bVer 

an entire life, and, thus distorted, placed picture toe 

expan4i]% lens o| the emojbions. The^ we^e two at leestyiudi 
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could be put forward on behalf of Louis. In the Urst place, his 
ambition to rear an absolute throne on feudalism could propose the . 
public good by putting an end to the blood and rapine involved in the 
struggles of his feudatories ; and in the next place, his crimes, however ^ 
atrocious, were those of his age, and owed their distinction a gteat* 
deal more to their elevation than their rarity. Both Brantdme and 
De Comines are conclusive upon this point. -His great adversary, 

S . Charles the Bold, was just as false and bloody as himself ; and in 
t to ' ordiiiKl^ vices, from the meanest crah to the most wanton 
ce^^his host of minor rivals, from the Constable St. Pol to the 
dS^'^erri,' certainly competed with him to a point that left him 
to pre-emMehce. At the same time, he had some merits 
which tie' might almdSl call his own. He was no oppressor of his own, 
lieges, hdwet^r ihdifferrat to the fate of othera; and, arbit^pry as he . 
he gavtfway at the voice of his Parliament. He had some natural 
hea^y tastes, such as a love for agriculture and the cliase j and, , 
being the morose and gloomy savage drawn by the poet, 
^6 showed no little comicality, and at times a positive honkomie. The 
'l^th is that Louis XI. was rather a huge imperial oddity than, viewed 
in relation to his times, any vast moral distortion. Every thing- about 
him was strange, quaint, and anomalous. Whether in his person or in 
his spirit, he was a mass of contradictions. His head was too large 
for his body, his arms were strong, his legs were weak, whilst his mind 
was a wMange of the most positive extremes. He was almost equally 
compounded of cowardice and courage, of sound sense and superstition, 
of meanness and munificence, of good nature and blood-thirstiness. F 
could show all these qualities in turn, and almost in the course ol 
single day, •without either serving to restrain or modify in the 
degree its opposite. But this strange, discordant being, at 
nature on the whole we can scarcely refrain to smile, however 
by social aspects, is not the hero of the play. There he is pre( 
its the mere monster, who, stamped with every villainy, and stlP*®” 
of all excuse, is «o denuded of even the grandeur which helongf^f^ jlj 
his ambition, that the impression wo receive from him is one of entire 
iheatmess. petty and contemptible mark his infamy throughout^ 
Wl^ther in his robbery of tho poor peasants whose previous robber he 
has been pj nisLiiig *. whether in his abject terror before his enemy, or 
in his still ^more abject fear beside his doctor and his priest, the 
despicable stamps him quite as much as tho revolting ; and this was 
ija la Vigne's design. In presenting this culprit as the type of a 
d^^sted institution, he felt he could not deal it a severer blow than 
of popular contempt. Such a character, of course, it was not 
diifficalt in France, where, up to the present hour, its poU-\ 

tical purj^sii ^ d^tiw hut it is quite clear that among ourselvei^ * 
where it Hied by natural standards, no little art was requin^ 

in the Actojf ite villainy endurable. With nothing herbici bi 

sympathetic, bip in its features, how was it g9^ible to 

makt^it impieamVh oif protoble to English feelmji^; 
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Kean solved this problem in a*vray that every one has acknowledged to 
be his most genuine achievement. His key to it is intensity. * A charac- 
ter so untrue alike to history and humanity could only he treated in 
the same strain as. a purely exceptional case of evil — could only be 
shown as a gigantic selfism, which had grown so delirious through 
indulgence^ so lost to all moi^ consciousness by unlimited abuse, that 
. even impending death, which roused its terrors, could not waken a 
sense of guilt, but merely a sudden agony at the cessation of its enj^'- 
. ments. Such a character, it is obvious, could only be represented ae. 
a mass of passion ; and passion, however animal, never fails to attract 
' and kindle. Mr. Kean employed this instrument, and never to mote 
purpose. He saw that in such an assumption , intensity was truth, and 
this intensity he gave us to the very confines of burlesque. Every 
aspect of the Royal culprit was expanded to the point of exhaustion*, 
. If the King scolded a liege, he roared at him ; if he seized a victiljil 
, he foamed with fury ; if he trembled under the dagger of an eiien 
he shrieked ! It was the very excess of his expression which bestov 
a sort of naturalness on the forced creation of the writer. Howev^ 
false to general standards, it was made consistent with itself. Th^i 
partjiculars must be enumerated in order to enable us to do full justic^i 
to the arduous task and the indisputable success of Mr. Phelps. In 
espying Louis XI. a double combat lay before him. He had to 
struggle wdth a first and great impression by another actor, and he had 
to do so in a far less striking, if a much truer and profounder form. 
Mr. Phelps's vietv of Louis is not that of the- drama, but of histpry. 
He regards the King as a very anomalous and vicious- man — ^but not tn^ 
monster ; as a mass of selfism, which, however triumphant, had not 
.-aucceeded in destroying conscience^ but, on the contrary, which moves 
before us under an hourly augmenting retribution. He presents the 
King to us without furor, without delirium, without enjoyment, 
as still clinging to his crimes, and'even yearning to increase them, bui 
‘ overshadowed by the sense oif a rapidly approaching doom, which 
inflict the double penalty of their removal and requital. How tUit 
view, which is not only the more human, but the more dignified and 
tragic, has to struggle, we must remember, at every point, with that of 
the play, which has been constructed to illustrate an entirely opposite 
state of mind. Mr. Phelps — not like^ Mr. Kean, who accepts the 
dramatist’s conception-rie as much fettered by the materi^tl given him 
^ by the want of that which has been wi^held. Whilst Be la Yigne 
iWs failed to supply him with that stran^ anomaly described by 
history, whose mere grotesqueness, it is easy to see, v^ould- have been 
. expanded by Mr. Phelps into a striking relief as well as tmth, he 
presents a subject which the latter neither believes in noif ac<|^pt8, but 
niodlfies in some measure at every point of the plpi ;Jle ihs^es lUie 
£ing calmer and more conscious ; less vindictive and ^cs^ ahl^t ; with 
less /terror before his enemy, less prostration, before hia piij^ If 
eqiumy revolting, be is less despicable, whilst the silent he is 

made to^ihow, serves on the general, ^piession almost to, reclaiai^ him 
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to our pity. This is. a view which it must be admitted is far more 
human, if less striking, and one that.^ testifies as honourably to the 
genius of an actor as the difficulties in its fulfilment form the measure * 
of his success. At the same time it must not be supposed, because 
this conception is a more composed one, it is at all wanting in force. ' 
The mental power that is shown throughout is much too manifest for 
that^ whilst in certain passages this quality combines with a physical 
v%our to produce an entire impression which we have never seen 
Exceeded. Such is the close of the fourth act, when, on his escape 
De Nemours^- vengeance, the terror of the King conjures up the 
phantoms of a crowd of victims of his own, amidst whose glarings he 
rushes !off in a sudden frenzy of remorse and horror. It is, however, 
the last act of the play which produces the great impression, and 
^nducta a noble performance to a grand and adequate conclusion. ^ It 
» the dying scene of the King, when tottering in, robed and crowned, 
H though endeavouring in his wild despair to awe even death into 
jp||iedience, his sunken eye, his palsied limbs, and, above all, his choking 
l^ice, present a picture of retribution whose terrible grandeur we are 
^uite confident has not been matched for many years. Altogether 
vthis is a performance so original and masterly that it cannot fail ' to 
become one of Mr. Phelps’s best resources, and add anothei; to the 
lengthened list of the great attractions of his house. Of its impression 
on .his audienco we can have little need to speak. It has filled the 
theatre nightly with eager and attentive listeners, who watch its 
progress witu the keenest interest, and reward its object with the 
loudest summons at the close of every act. The De Nemours on this 
occasion is Mr. Edmund Phelps, whose youthful and manly bearing 
Wbll sustains the spirit of its filial obligations, and whose denunchition 
of the tyrant in the scene of the fourth act was an evidence of vigour 
that was equally welcome and effective. The Dauphin was. enacted by 
;a Miss Ada Dyas, who seems to have intelligence and spirit ; and all 
^the Other characters were very adequately filled. The play has been 
produced in a manner worthy of the theatre, with just that amount of: 
truth and beauty whieh serves to sustain illusion in order to secure, 
illusion’s end.” 


On 6th October William Tell was acted ; and on 12th^amlet ; 
16th, Bichelieu; and on 19th, A Midsummer Nigm’s Dream 
was again put u)[ffh the boards. On 2nd Noveinper Othello 
was and the three following criticisms on that performan^ 
spe^^lfr themselves : the first from the Morning Advertis^^ 
1^'F; the second from the Dail^. of 

4th the third from the Mornmg 

, 8tmdmd\ ^ ? 
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Sadler’s Wells. 

• “ Tlie to\vn seems beset \vitli a desire to see Othello performed, for 
at every theatre where it is annoiin.ced there is an overflowing audience. 
Mr. Phelps, as might naturally bo expected, on Saturday night repro- 
duced it, and gave his version of the jealous I^Ioor. It is not the first 
time by many wo, in common with tlie rest of the play-going worl^, 
have seen Mr. Phelps’s personation of this important character; nor is 
there any gi*eat variation of his conception or delineation of it. His 
reading (as all his readings are) is marked by great sense and simplicity. 
He in no way seeks to strain the language to any unusual meaning ; 
and, being well-versed in the language of Shakespeare, he interprets 
with groat faithfulness and pow^c^r. 

“Mr. Phelps is, of course, not likely to infected with any^, 
m^em heresies of acting, and judges entiiely for himself ; but avo| 
cannot- but fancy the recent tendency of the town towards the extrem^ 
of familiarity and realization has so far affected him that he take^ 
more opportunities than ever of rendering i:i a familiar manner such 
parts of the text as admit of any such iuto*})ri i..i;i'‘U. 

“His natural dignity, however, gives all uie :\ ]i!isitc sustenance 
to the character, and we think lu^ adniiraldy liits the juHe milieu 
between stage pomposity and a common-] >laco familiarit}*. Tiiough he 
is fib easy and natural as may be, he nevertlndess understands that 
there is in the senate, on guard, and in publi<’. gonei’all}', vsomething 
Tuorc of artificial manners than when unrobed in his harem he takes 
his ease. 

“In the grand scenes of the last three acts, where the passion 
predominates, his great artistic jiower is slio wn, and his mingled rage 
and g- • f are finely expressed. He even is too slow, we think, in 
comin;* tO tlio jealousy, but when it does come there is no mistaking 
it. Tho great and pathetic speech of the farewell to his occupation 
Av as given with consuniiiiate art and force, and the images rose one after 
the other into a grand climax, till they were all scattered ])y the last 
despairing lino. This mixture of elocutionary i)ower and deep feeling 
Jilr. Phelps is probably the only man on our stage who can properly 
render; and it is the perfection of his art. In the death scene he 
adopts the usual business, and takes care to give all those well-known 
lines which mark so strongly the dreadful anguish of the madly 
jealous man ; and this full rendering of the text brings out the 
deliberate and truly tragic nature of this agonizing scene. '\VTien 
clipped and curtailed it plays with the glib superficiality of a domestic 
melodrama. Take it altogether, Mr. Plielps’s personation and enact* 
mont of this part is one the English stage may be proud of, and it 
need apprehend no foreign rivalry, nor any modern novelty of repre- 
sentation. There are very few persons, and ' certainly* no actor, who 
can read our great dramatist with the correctness and profundity of 
Mr. Fhelps. 
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“ Of the general performance of the play we cannot speak approv- 
ingly; for with the exception of Miss Atkinson, who acted Emilia 
admirably, with great force, but with fine judgment and feeling, the 
cast was utterly inefficient. Mr. Conway, a new appearance, was 
unusually precise, not to say pragmatical, in lago. Mr. Edmund^ 
Phelps was utterly humourless in Roderigo, and Mr. Villiers anything 
but seductive in Cassio. 

^ ‘ The scenery is extremely picturesque, and the audience were 
boundlessly expressive in their admii-ation.” 

“ Shakespeare's tragedy of Othello, to which such unusual interest 
just now attaches, Avaa produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on Saturday 
evening; with Mr. Phelps in the principal character. The perforrq- 
.^ce was exactly what might have been expected from the popular 
^rformer whoso talents have been so long employed in delineating 
Rhe higher creations of our poetic drama. If Mr. Phelps does ibt 
l&trike out any fresh paths for himself, or present us with new' readings 
fOf the text, he nevertheless gives us a vigorous and effective embodi- 
•inent, which shows he has caught the true meaning of the author, 
.and has no lack of capacity to give expression to that meaning. That 
he follow? ‘tmlition’ fs a charge wdiich can, of course, be made 
against him, and to* wdiich he must at once plead guilty. Thus in 
the Council Chamber ho does not, like M. Fechter, allect an indifTcroiit 
and careless air, as though at a Iny'e or a bal mn^qm, but, mindful of 
the odious offence imputed to him, of the powerful tribunal before 
which he stands, and of the perfect purity of his own conduct, speaks . 
wftfci the earnestness of tone and elevation of manner befitting the 
place and the occasion. In the opening scene of the third act the 
fiery and impetuous Othello iis represented by T\Ir. Phelps is at once 
excited by the innuendoes of lago, unlike the highly-polished and^ 
well-bred Othello of the Erench performer, whose suspicions are- not 
in the slightest degree aroused until special and direct allusion 
made to the conduct of his wife. In the fifth act, too, ‘ tradition ’ 1? , 
so closely adhered to at Sadler’s Wells that the strangling takes place 
behind curtains in an alcove at the back of the stage, and is preceded 
by no struggle between Othello and Desdemona, in which the latter 
rushes to the door and is carried back to the bed by the former, 
according to the directions laid down in ]M. Fechter’s ‘ acting edition ’ 
of the tragedy. Finally, Mr. Phelps does not force lago down on his 
knees, and make a pretence of poignarding liiin, utterly forgetting that 
Lodovico, Montano, and the olficers present would have prevented a 
self-condemned assassin from being guilty of such violence; but 
follows the text of Shakespeare, and, under cover of the narrative he 
relates of his adventure at Aleppo, disarms suspicion, and stabs 
himself before his arm can be stayed by those present. In this way 
is ‘tradition* adhered to in the theatre to which we are referring; 
and wo cannot help thinking that a truer and more poetic 
elation of the spirit of our great bard is thu% displayed be 
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discerned in much of the ‘innovation* to be witnessed in another 
estal3lis lime lit. 

“Contrasting the performance of Mr. Phelps with that of M. 
Fechter, we may say in general terms that where the latter is weakest 
the former shows his greatest strength. What an effort, for instance, 
the French actor makes to give some effect to the terrible lines — 


‘ If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her josses were ni}" dear heai-t-strings. 
I’d whistle her off and let her down the i3iud, 

To prey at fortune. ’ 


'^et how signally he fails to reach the climax of the passion they 
IjSxpressj ’‘Mr. Phelps, on the contrary, merely yichls himself as it 
.jfrere. to the torrent of emotion flowing through his heart, and ^ 
Vuhe along without any effort on its impetuous current. The sami^ 
difference in the jiowers of the two actors was distinguishable in the\ 
delivery of the lines — ' 


..the 


* I liad rather be a toad, 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For other’s uses.* 


In all tne more forcible passages of ih^‘ ])lay, in fact, where mad 
ungovernable jealousy and savage htitc arour^<^ the ’iihorn fierceness 
of the Moor’s dis))osition, ^Ir. Phelps snowed his superiority over the 
Fre^ydi rival now emleavouring to portray ShnkesperTo’s creations at 
\ "his Theatre. Xor must the pathos of the English tragedian 

n oked in the comparison we are instituting. M. Fechter’s 
I predon certainly not that of a Moor ; it is scarcely that of a niau. 
aiid ^ maudlin and hysterical emotion of a hero of French 

comim^*'^’ who is continually whimporiiig and whining about his 
There is nothing rna squli^ m about it, nothing which stirs 
cdhiniands respect a.'!d inspires sympathy. 
With’wnat poor effect, again, M. Fechter utters the exquisite 


I lies — 


* 0 now% for ever, 

F^vrewell the tranquil mind, farewell content ! 
Farewell i he plumed troops, and tUo big wars. 
That ixiakci ambition virtue ! 0, firewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The .spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner ; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And 0 you mortal en^ne.s, whose rude throats 
The immortil Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello’s occupation’s gone ! ' 


“ M. Fechter actually rises from his seat and declaims this pawage 
much as he ought to declaim the address to the Senate ; Mr. Phalpff, 
on the contrary, although slightly overlooking its meditativi and 
soliloquizing character, nevertheless utters it in a tone of heart-Stiniiig 
pathos, besides giving full effect to the mournful mimic whicli seems 
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to echo through every line. But we need not continue our com- 
parisons further. To sum up briefly, Mr. Phelps’s performance of 
Othello is as superior to M. Ecchter’s in all that constitutes high 
intelligence .arid dramatic power as Shakespeare’s Othello is in its 
fulness to the base and mutilated reproduction put forth by Ducis.” 

Othello was performed at this theatre on Saturday night, thus 
gtving the public an opportunity of witnessing still another reading 
this famous part, one, however, with which they are already faui| 
for the Othello of Mr. Phelps has long been one of his f^ydirii:: 
characters, and one not iinfrequently repeated to a Sadler’s 
audience. Without of course any especial care having been ’be%(iwd 
upon the present revival of this tragedy, it is placed upon 
with appropriate care, and the scenery and dresses, although nofenew, 
are entirely in character, and the former painted expressly to iiilflitrate 
the play. Some of the scenery is beautiful in every respect, and 
whenever exhibited deserves a word of notice. The earlier scenes ih 
Venice and the subsequent ones in the isle of Cyprus are quite in 
keeping as well with local truth as with Shakespeare’s text : of course 
allowing the modern practice to be a good one, which triinslers the 
locality of the great scene in Act the Third from ‘ Before the Castle,* 
as it is in Shakespeare, to an interior. Such changes arc alloAvable. 
Perhaps a fairer (jhjection may be made to the gay and rather Parisian 
arraiigernont of the bed-room scfuie. Mr. Phelps’s Othello, which has 
been played too often to call for criticism, is a sensible, broad uciY ig 
of the part ; a little more familiar in manner now in speaks 

scenes than it used to bo, but forcible, niaiil^", and dignifitting the 
graver and more important ones. His performance is mi act 'the 
intensity in the passages of deep feeling, and by energy , at dnee 
which are more demonstrative, lie steers a middle course bed and ^ 
that view of the character which makes Othello yield at on; aro not 
suggestions of lago, and that other which holds out against' .cm uui 
they are clearly and obstinately laid before him. In the last act, the 
fine elocution of Mr. Phelps enables him to conduct the business of 
the scene with all the gravity and richness of pciotic illustration that 
Shakespeare has thrown irito it, giving it the dignified air of tragedy 
rather than that of rapid action, which must characterize it when 
many of the more imaginative passages and lines which cannot be 
omitted without disturbing our ideas and outraging our ears, so accus- 
^gmed to their beauty, are left out. It is the privilege of high Tragedy 
somewhat rhetorical, even in moments of the deepest passion, 
rln ^Bome of the pathetic speeches which accompany and follow the 
‘dealSi of Desdemona, the acting of ^Ir. Phelps could scarcely be 
surpassed. He makes his audience feel rather than perceive the 

of the situation, in its highest sense. 

new lagD from the American theatres made his appearance on 
the occasion. Mr. Conway is evidently a practical actor, thorouglilj 
ac(][uainted with stage business, and has clearly taken great pains in 
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the study of the character. His manner, however, is characterized by 
too great familiarity, and a sort of homely style of delivering the 
speeches, that at times has an effect injurious to the gravity of the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. He cannot be said to 
realize the wily Italian, nor in a poetic sense the persuasive honesty 
of lago. Neither the Cassio of Mr. Villiers, nor the Roderigo of Mr. 
Edmund Plielps, contributed to the success with which the represent- 
ation was attended. Sadler’s Wells, as a Shakespearean theatre, is’Sn 
admirable school of acting, but should not be rendered one in an 
elementary sense. The new actress, Mrs. James Rodgers j played 
Desdemona with a little too much elaboration in the earlier scenes, 
but displayed so much feeling, and such a sense of dramatic propriety^-^! 
in the later ones, that she cannot fail to prove an acceptable addition 
to the company. The Emilia of Miss Atkinson was marked by an 
admirable reading, and an amount of sensibility as well as power when 
required, that gave the highest importance to the character. Her 
acting on tlie discovery of Desde.nona’s death was full of expression, 
and elevated Emilia, who is too often represented as a juere vixen, 
into a more fitting companion for the ‘ gentle lady married to the 
Moor.’ Mr. Phelps was called for at the end of the third act, but 
did not appear. At the end of the tragedy, however, ho did so, 
in reply to an irresistible demand, ard was most enthusiastically 
greeted.” 

On the tnh November, Second Part of Henry IV.; 9th, 
Winter’s Tale; and oii 13th, a new piece of domesticity, entitled 
Doing for the Best, was produced, in which Phelps played Dick 
Stubbs. carpenter, something that Robson might have done, 
but \vhi‘‘ii was of too slight a nature for him. It was successful 
as a of acting, but his audiences had been accustomed to 
have him through nve long acts generally, and did not care 
two. It must be admitted the piece did not draw mouey,^d it . 
was soon witlid ^awn. 

On the 23rd, Richard III. was produced, for the first time for 
many years, and Colley Cibber s version was chosen, not tbe 
pure Shakespearean text.* ^ , 

On^ 28th, John Bull was done, his son Edmund again playing 
Hon. Tom Shuffleton with success. On 4th December, *3pie 
Merry Wives of Windsor was acted, Edmund playing S™ier 
Slender. On 7th, King Lear* On. Boxing and two folioWing 

* For this I hold myself responsible, as, having see^ Mrs. Warner’s 
magnificent performance of Queen Margaret, 1 told him X was quite certain 
Miss Atidnson could not act it,— W. M. P. 
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nights Fazio was acted ; and on 30th and 31st, The Stranger, 
Edmund playing Francis. 

On 1st January, 1862, Ingomar, for three nights; on 4thr 
Richard III.; 9th, Man of the World; 11th, Hamlet; 15th, 
Henry VIII.; 18th, Richard III.; 22nd, Merchant of Venice; 
25^, Bridal; 29th, The Winters Tale. On 1st February, 
Romeo and Juliet; 6th, Bi;j^l, his son Edmund playii^ 
Amintor; on 8th, Macbeth; onSgth, Bridal; on 15th, Hatn^ 
f^d Pythias, his son playing Pythias; on 21st, The Bridj^ 
^2nd, Macbeth ; and on 26th, Damon and Pythias. , . * ; 

On 1st March he produced Pizarro, and this at the instJUicrf,^ 
of his nephew, Edmund playin^^lonzo. 

On 15th he took his benefit, playing The City Madam, and 
closed the season on that night, which, was the last of his con** 
nection with Sadler’s Wells as manager. He had opened it3» 
doors eighteen years before without any fanfaronade ; and now 
that his work was done, and a whole generation of men and 
women bettered by his labours, he closed them as quietly ; for on 
neither occasion did he court recognition by the blare of trumpets. 

Thus ended one of the most memorable managements on 
record, and the last real dramatic college in England became a 
thing of the past.* 

We may be accused of having dealt rather largely in what 
some will call the language of unlimited panegyric ; but wdren 
one runs one’s eyes over the plays produced, and considers thu 
me.nner thereof, one cannot come to any other conclusion than 
that the work done was prodigious and altogether superlatively, 
heroic. . y' 

He hjid to aid hiih during nearly the whole of his career 
there, as assistant stage manager and prompter, Mr. Williams, 
who had been much with him during the latter part m his time 

it Ever since those days plays have been produced wh^h have run 
hundlM<9 cif nights ; and when that is the case how is it possible for the 
members th^0 profession to improve in their art, being confined to the 
same character! so many nights in succession? At'liis theatre sometimes 
as many as thl^e plays were acted in a week as first pieces, and the sam# 
may be said e^^,i^te^piece6, as the copies of the first night bills of pretty 
nearly e very thh^^iul produced are in the possession of his nephew* , . , 
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in the provinces. He was an indefatigable assistant, and a 
really good actor of what are termed second-rate Old Men. He 
was specially with him at Exeter <ind Plymouth. 

He had also from time to time three good scene-painters, 
Frederick Fenton the principal, who painted a greater number 
of ‘'Rats’* than perhaps any other man had a chance of doin^. 
He was greatest, perhaps, at fine, bold, rugged scenery, moun- 
tainous and rocky, such as the outside of Macbeth’s castle, 
the walls of Athens, and things similar, as well as gran4 
architectural scenery. Finlay, who was with him a great part ’ 
of the time, was best at woods and sylvan glades; and last, 
young James, who had studied under Beverley. He took a 
position somewhat between the other two. Then as assistant 
to all three was Charles Fenton, a useful artist, and a very 
.clever actor as well, being really great in small chan-cter parts. 
He was, moreover, the Harlequin in the pantomimes during Mr. 
Phelps’s entire management. 

A gioat deal has been said about the scenic splendour, &c., of 
Charles Kean’s revivals ; but although he wont far beyond Mr. 
Phelps, as a rule, in the plays which had been produced by 
Mr. Macready, still he did nothing to surpass Mr. Phelps’s 
Antonj and Cleopatra, Timon of Athens, and Pericles, Prince 
of T\/ . Even his Sardanapalus, which, he said, cost him £3000 
tog .UK failed lo compete in real scenic impressiveness with 
Tim. 1 \thens, which did not cost Mr. Phelps more than one- 
fouu ;. ‘ ihat sura. Unlimited disbursement does not necessarily 
insure art excellence With regard to the effects produced by 
/twche supers* (whom he drilled until he got them to do all 
was and he never had more than seventy even in^is 

Qjj i^^n mobs), he so grouped them that they produced as great 
many yea'fe^® double that number did on Drury Lane stage, 
pure 8hake^®^^» again, produced by grouping, in what is usually 
Ori 28th, Macbeth, after the murder is com- 

Hon. Tom ^ whoKof the inmates of the castle are ar|4i^ 

Merry Wive^ ^ discoatented and real grumblers was the ^rt every 
Slender. 03 in, and they succeeded well; and I remember the effect was 
grand in Coriolanus, when he looked down upon them from the 
* For thiiad mounted, and they raised their stav^ on expelling him from 
magnificent— ‘W, M, P. 

Miss Atkim ^ 
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by, Macduff, was surpassingly fine. The first night the entire 
audience rose at it. 

He kept the entire Press at arm’s-length during the whole of ^ 
his management. Whatever was written of him was unbiassed 
by friendship, and in no way influenced by. him. He never 
invited one of the critics to his house or met them elsewhere. 

rarely read any of their remarks, saying that he had perfect 
confidence in his own judgment, and never did anything with- 
,Olit first having duly considered and well weighed it in his 
own mind; and that what he did lay between him and the. 
public at large, and not between him and any clique of critics,. ;, 
however pretentious and clever. Were he to attempt to please 
every individual who differed from him, he suspected he might 
do nothing else, and in the end please no one. This spirit of 
independence was one of his most unmistakable attributes, and 
Tomlins, in xiis notice of the close of his management — inserted 
further on—ri-efers to this in anything but a contented tone. 

Nearly all the best of our portrait painters and sculptors tried 
to get him to sit to them from time to time, but up to this 
period he never would go through the bother except to one 
young artist, related to the family, who drew a portrait of him 
on stone, from which one hundred copies only were struck off 
for private circulation. Of a like nature was the drawing taken 
somewhat earlier by C. Baugniet, the famous Flemish artist. 
His portrait had been taken by the daguerreotype process, and 
he had sat sever;^ times to photographers, seme of whom sim- 
ceeded in producing fair likenesses. 

In the following passage Mr. May Phelps speaks in his own 
person 

** Now as iff^fae cause of his giving up management and 
closing the theatre so suddenly as he did, and which I am inclined 
to think never would have happened but for what I am about 
to relate (and in doing this I must speak somewhat of myself), 
11^ would have ended his career in the old theatre, or a new 
one on Its site, or some other in the immediate neighbourhood 
(which hid been already twice in contemplation at different 
periods, ahd then given up because the title to the ground on , 
each occasion considered defective, — they wereH^h, iii" 
the main road near the Angel, fslingtfn), and would no doubt 
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have produced the plays he afterwards did at Drury Lane, 
under F: B. Chatterton’s lesseeship* as well as others which 
he had often talked of doing of the Elizabethan poets, say 
Manfred, Faust, Volpone, or the Fox, The Broken Heart, 
Richard II., Troilus and Cressida, and Henry VI. But one 
fine dry morning in March, when a bitter north-east wind, 
was blowing, his wife and son Edmund came to me at my ptSk^e* 
of business, at 6, Crosby Square, E.C., much to my astonishment, 
for she had never been there before, and I could not imagine, 
what could possibly be the cause ofr her coming then (although 
unfortunately I have a very vivid recollection at this moment of 
the effect of it on myself, for it laid me on a sick bed for three 
weeks, and confined me to the house for three more), until she 
communicated to me the following : — ^ I’ve left Pa ’ (as she always 
styled him when speaking to me) ‘at home in a most excited 
.state, crying and saying that he’s ruined, and will never be fit 
for anything again. He does not know I’ve come to you, but 
do come in as you go home and see if you can help him out of 
his diftic'ulty, whatever it may be ; we can g ^ t nothing from him 
beyond what I’ve told you.’ I went out into the square with 
her without my overcoat, and stupidly walked with them to the 
Bank, which gave me the cold above hinted at, and an attach of 
lumbagm, »vhich at that time I was very subject to. I desired 
her N him to meet me in his private room at the theatre 'at 
sevc . jock (he was not acting that night). I turned matters 
over ir. ‘uy mind to try and see if I could possibly hit on any- 
thing chat could have occurred to him beyond what I wj^s 
' acquainted with. I knew that his acting manager; his old friend 
Malone Raymond, was' really fit for nothing, ana that the double 
duty was trpng him very much, and that he had been robbed 
right .and left by his box book-keeper, whom he balir fool-* 
ishly trusted with between £150 and £200 in his hands* 
one time ; and that although he was getting all the profit that 
was made, yet with what be had laid out in decoratiiij^^4hst 
theatre, on taking a new^ lease, and one thing and anot^^ h$: 
had not made more durijng the last two years than whe^H^fr. 
GreeuTOod was with hin^j, and taking a share. On going to thd 
theairR called on his iDfedical man, who was also my own, and 
be made a communication to me which partly explained matters. 
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Hb had* come to the conclusion a short time before that my 
aunt had unmistakably a cancer forming (already referred to in 
mj opening), but which to that time had only been supposed to 
be a tumour. I, on his telling me of it, told him I considered 
he was in duty bound to tell my uncle on the first favourable 
oppoj'tunity, and it appeared he had done so that morning, and 
so%I was partly prepared to meet him, as I felt sure this was 
. the cause of his saying what he had to his wife. When I entered 
the room he was pacing up and down in a very excited manner, 
f' which I at once met by putting on a bolder front than I really 
, felt, and demanded to know whatever was the cause of his 
excitement. He commenced by telling me what I already knew, 
and which he said he dared not tell his wife, that his career was 
all over, he would never be fit for anything again, and such-like 
expressions. I could well understand the knock-down blow it 
was to hiiy . seeing how dear they had been to one another. No 
one had ever dressed him but herself from the opening of Sadler s 
Wells, either in town or out.' Of course she had a man-servant 
to wait on her, and put on his armour in those characteis re- 
quiring it. I saw that he was in my hands like a child, for he * 
said, ‘ What am I to doV ‘This,’ said I without any hesitation : 
‘close the theatr^ to-morrow week (put up your notice to- 
inorrow), give up management, and let this house for the 
remainder of your lease. It is high time you had som^ rest; 
Macready retired at your age altogether. You say you • .mnot 
go on taking the onus on your own shoulders of producbfg any- 
thing fresh; go in for acting only, and a little stage manage-' 
ment when ypu feel inclined. You have a very comprehensive' 
r^ertoiH in Comedy ; give up the Macbeths and Othellos, and 
go on with the Sir Peter Teazles and such-like; you’ll be able 
to play them as long as you have your health, and gain sufficient 
by it to livis on in your accustomed style.’ 

“ This had the desired effect, and before I left him he 
jti^e , composed, and said he would carry out my programme-' 
^1^1^ I first saw him he threw himself into a chair and ^sobbed 
'^ 0 % child, and shook like an aspen leaf. Now, ^icliard waa 
^paewhat himself, again; but it knocked me quite over' for I 
was of as nervous a temperament as hii iself, and 1 felPfor his 
sufferings almost as much as ff they had been my own/' 
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The house was fortunately already let for the summer season 
(for the performance of operettas, &c.) to a Captain* Horton 
Rhys. ' 

In the summer he played at the Standard and in the pro-^ 
vinces, notably at Liverpool; and the Pormpine, a Liverpool paper, 
of 23rd August, 1862, contained the following criticism on him: — 


There has been another dramatic Avatar in Liverpool. Play-goers 
long starved upon a meagre allowance, consisting of a brief roun^^ 
' ^mediocre stars, with the interstices filled up by wretched American , 
pretenders — have discovered that there is yet another artist on the-^ 
English stage well qualified to maintain its ancient glory. The public, 
long inured by spiritless man£^ement to the utmost indifieronce to 
theatricals, have again been roUsed to good old-fiishioned enthusiasm. 
The return of Mr. Phelps in October is awaited with real interest. 
Every amateur has turned P^elpsite, and the only difference of 
opinion is as to which is the fiiner performance — Sir Pertinax Mac- 


sycophant or Bertuccio. ‘ 

“ Either might take a place peside the greatest triumphs of the 
stage, and would have lived forjever in our literature had they been 
represented before criticism died put. Wo ourselves give the palm to 
Sir Pertinax, because it i^ a muclb better part. The sordid, ambitious 
old Scotchman of Macklin’s malicious comedy is indeed one of the 
finest parts in the range of the] drama, and to.eay so is to pay the 
highest tribute to Mr. Phelps’s/ performance of it, for there is np 
distinction between Sir Pertinax and him when he is playing 'the 
charn"’ ; Mr. Phelps makes first business to whatever he ' 

plav ;s is one great secret di hi^ almost invariable success. Iii 
ntfi it J j 3 pieces, and par excelh^'^ in this, it seems quite unnatuinr 

tc . what he makes of a/® 1^: how he treats it. There is 


tc . what he makes of a/^^ .1 how he treats it. There is 

noi. *>bjectivo about his i is inten^y subjective. AU. 

sucli expressions as ‘ hand^* y>ing/ ‘ conception,* ‘ execution/* 

and the like, seem out dislike* Sir Pertinax 

Bertuccio, but it nev ^^j^^^xlfllthat either be anyth^ 

different from what yc®®® ^ .Khelps is playing it, 

“It is important, ti ^ notio^. n ^ ’^'‘diously, but distinctly — 
how, this distinguishes \ who^ jetors quite as clgj 

aiassumption. Wnch infinite xily. 

of varjiBg hw person^ “ strongVg *^6 

eveqr character he p kv eritio (^\ decoratw'-b 


Mr Phelps's 13 th^d - Mr- 

result of perfect The <^ist has S. ^ 

an in^ity of detail “T . „ jt -,yere, ‘ using his atOemiSB 
were, in his hand ,— m . imitation of details caa^ 


were, in his ’exact imitation of details . 

making .iveiything of i ^ poncoption. Now, i 

p is ^ undi^ ^e ^ec '/k* #(iimceals it better, ifin < 
IS either less indebted 


Ipelprj 
cettei^ ' 
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actions which accompany him through every part — as, for example, 
when in passion, the rummaging of his chest, and the swinging, nervous, 
firBa) rapid pacing of the stage, with a slightly oscillatory motion of 
Ms head. Any part made up merely of finish — except, indeed, such 
eccentrics as the senile Justice Shallow — would be quite out of his range. 
It would be hopeless for him to attempt such a character as Prosper 
in The Scrap of Paper. Put for this deficiency in JiidsU Mr. Phelps 
wons than compensates hyx^ower and intensity. These indeed seem, for 
they are actions that a man might play, but he has that within which 
iiihpels and animates his whole being wdth a wonderful force of reality, 
||nd takes all imaginations captive with its truth and force. He can' 
iiispense with mucli detail, fou he has a (jeniiis for hchifj which rises 
above any geuim for acting, ajid any character, in itself 'tvorth repre- 
sentation, is sure to gmii infinitely from Mr. Phelps’s personification. 
He is sure to be it more thoroughly than even the autlior would have 
thought possible, and the intense reality of his assumption will strike 
out a thousand flashes which irradiate the part with a vividness never 
to be obtained by mere objective finish. Thus even Brutus, Coriolanus, 
and Bottom tlie Weaver gain new force and power from tlie oiiginality 
of his realizations. IMuch more does Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, 
which, after carefully reviewing the criticisms on Macklin, Cooke, 
and Vandeiihoff, we are strongly <lisposcd to believe has never been 
so well acted as by Mr. Macready's great lieutenant. 

Acting such as this would ruin, by its very intensity, an untruthful 
character, but it heightens into absolute reality such a true one as 
Macklin’a ‘ true-born Scotchman.^ It is pleasant to notice how ex- 
quisitely the great earnestness and sincerity of the actor strengthens 
the caustic though unconscious humour of the old Scot’s let ^ ^ to 
his son on patriotism. It even adds pent, per cent, to the ..v >U 3 


humour of the unctuous description his matrimonial fora).< x. 
the Methodists, It raises, quite j^'^tifiably, to something vt’i'v'-.r:e 
;|^agedy the passionate scenes in wtfch the lieadstrong and ava . lOiis 
/niHn of the world ’ is brouglit face’'fo face with the frustration of his 
worldly Schemes. Nay, more, it reii^ers curiously enj<.iyahle the scene 
in which Sir Pertinax propose| to tlj^ chaplain to suggest to Egerton 
tlie seduction of Constantir «nd bf&rkas an inducement the reversion 
of her charms in lawful you DlS)[ivered in a cold-blooded manner, 
the proposition woiih^yQ^^ repulsive, but there sHs the father^, 

vibrating with.^wf' , .d of the ruin of his son’s prospects and 

h^s^wu ^ ® ^.enzied on that account even to catch a 

oi J^pos6d, and sni^eration. Black-hearted as by implication 
|H|||H| be) saw* binj^ble to check a certain feeling for him. In 
^^H|Kmidst'i>«i. gji .unscrupulous villainy, his tremendous earnest- 
our human sympathies by storm. When this last hope 
ovenoJielnis the virtuous chaplain with denunciations of 
i^rj^Sples ; and perhaps this passage is one of the most racy, subtle, 
id dibble-edged both in writing and acting on the modern stage. 
It is“ difficult to say who is to play it when Mr. Phelpjs has gone, but 
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surely such a marvellous piece of comedy has in it the essence, of 
immortality. 

“ Space forbids us to expatiate^ but we must do justice to the 
copiousness and vis of Mr. Phelps’il dramatic resource j because it may 
otherwise he supposed that he altogether substitutes rough vigour for 
careful finish. On the contrary, Mr. Phelps is a most effective master 
of the art of working up. To see ^is, it is only necessary to read over 
any part in which he has lately appeared. The hits he make?? by 
pauses, pacings, glances, chucklejs,land changes of tone are triumphs , 
of stage play, and there are Q!^y touches as subtle as they are.v 
striking. For example, Mr. Phelps never says ‘ My lord ’ in referen«ji^i 
to his dependant, Lord Lumbercourt, in his absence, without ironical^’ 
indicating the relations which subsist between them. To conclude, 
Mr. Phelps’s Scotch is almost perfection, but not quite. We doubt, for , 
instance, whether the ‘ to ’ of the infinitive is pronounced by Scotch- ^ 
men with the same provincialism (full) as ‘ tb ' the preposition. ’ 

“ The part of Bertuccio in Tte Fool's Revenge is but little inferior ^ 
to Sir Pertinax as a performance ; but the piece is heavy. The last • 
act of the play, like the marvellous fourth act of The Man of the 
World, proves that, in depictii^ the effect of strong passion on th© 
frame, — which is one greai part of the tragedian’s art, though neither 
Barry Sullivan, James Andersd]^^ nor G. V. Brooke attempt it much, ’ 
— Mr. Phelps has no rival.” ' c 

Having succeeded in lett^K the theatre for the remainder oA 
his term to the gentleman ^reftdy mentioned, Fhelps agreed^ ^ 
play n farewell engagement ll^hre of six or eight weeks, 
oil'' of his principal characcC^ for the entire week to gwe 
new man .,femeHt a start; a good thing it was for them, for ’ 
the- ih'. aure was crowded every night. He took his farewell 
beneht on 6th Novemberj exactly sixteen years prior. to Ins 
^ekth, and addressed the abdience. i There was no particalar 
made by him on the occasion, rjo announcement l^'para- 
qiphs in the newspapers, but a simple statement on the bill of 
11' day that it was bis last appearance at that theatre, and that 
would address a few words to his friends. The play was ■. 
Julius Cas^, H4 acted Brutus; Creswick, Cassius; and bis 
soh Edmund, Ma^c Antony. We insei’t ni^tices of this 
aancis from the Morning Herald and Standard and tE 
<mg 'Adviser, as well os an account of his giving u| 
sment. from the Times. 
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Sadler's Wells. 

“ Mr. Phelps concluded his series of farewell performances on Friday 
evening, with Brutus in Julius Ciesar — a character which admirably 
befits his solemn and earnest style and his profound sentiments. 
Perhaps his enthusiastic and expectant audience would have preferred 
a nmre stirring and melodramatic part — such as Macbeth, Otliello, or 
ifticnard III. (for these, though Shakespeare's, are melodramatic) — to 
v^nd their well-inclined tongues still further opportunity for boisterous 
^acclamation. Brutus, indeed, is one of the most dillicult and ‘up- 
characters in the Shakespearean drama to render what is called 
‘ telling' on the stage, and is altogether the most classical dclimjation 
of the poet, and that which is freest from the leaven of tlic melo- 
dramatic element. Tlie irritability and veering passions of Cassius, 
and the smothered lire of Antony, breaking out at last into a volcano, 
necessarily take away nmcli of the applause from the calmness and 
nobility of Brutus, which, indeed, so few are competent to realize with 
any effect. For tljis reason many actors, Macreaiiy among them, for 
the most part preferred impersonating C-assius, as being most effective 
in the performance, and most likely to elicit general a|)j>rol)ation. 
Mr. Phelps, nevertheless, wo think, was right in selectiiij; Brutus in 
preference to Cassius for his final farewidV performance, a ^ ))cing l^etter 
suited to his stately and impressive manner and the suavily and 
grandeur of his declamation. Other char'scters miglit have awakened 
. louder and more frequent bursts of applan none could have com- 
manded profounder veneration for th(j scjiolarlv atlainmcnts of tlio 
actor, nor more thorough convictiom of his o iont anvragic powm In 
'AVo scenes Mr. Phelps was especially ffm' itists; anluiaiTol '.-it ween 
Brutus and Cassius, and in the scene with lavid Oamicihs, wlion he 
falls asleep while playing and singing. Boion, Scrgc/nitablo in very 
different way^ The latter could not he siu most sucf" Rs gentleness 
^nd tendemofilL The scene with Caesar’s ( *’ed were ilwhicli follows, 
was most a^irable.. Mr. . Phelps was rci*} Feudal '^lo fall of the 
curtain, and deceived with uproarious ac»of ip^ ions. 

**Mr. Phel]^% '^cession from the Sadlci ’f.iti(rid'? 'I’heatre will work 
a great change j^e tastes of^ the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
For years n6thin^iw|as presented to the lovets of acting but the logi- 
dmate drama. hot-bed andtprurient concoctions of the Frejijjji 

, stage, and the productiona of the modern ETiglish,^were 

eschewed. The 1^4' temple at Islington ma^itained a high and um 
, mllied name when Mother theatres in the metropolis were falling into 
! i barren reputation, looked for nothing beyond momentary suqpess.; 
Mr. Phelps unfurl^^the banner of Shakespeare at a time when 
j Shakespeare was going out of fashion, either through lack of actors or 
/hrough lack of taste* ; ;It is to be regretted that the progress of the 
rood work should be intddenly stepped from whatever cause, and t^t 
|;he artist-manager sboifiM compelled to abdicate 'at the|^QX^x||tt 
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wlien he earned most the praises of his fellow-artists. Henceforward 
Mr. I’lielps will shine as a performer on the stage alone. In that 
capacity his friends will still have the opportunity of bestowing their 
applause.” 

“ On Thursdiiy' evening an event took place which is of some con- 
siderable note in the dramatic world, and ouglit not to he passed dyer 
in silence, altliough, not receiving any official notice of the facl^no! 
blame can attach to those who do pass it over. 

“The career of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, under the management of ^ 
Mr. riuilps, is a niati-er of art and literature, and as such is worthy of(' 
note ill the history of the century. On the breaking up of the mono- ■ 
poly of the two largo theatres, and 'he extension of the liberty of acting 
the regular drama in the suburbs, Mr. Phelps was the very first to 
take advantage of the change in the law, and in 1 844 made the follow- 
ing annou\icemont : — ‘ Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps have embarked in 
the management and performance of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, in the 
hope of eventually rendering it what a theatio ought to be — a place for 
justly representing the works of our great dramatic ])oets. This under- 
taking is commenced at a time when the stages which have been 
exclusively callexl “ National ” are closed, or devoted to V!‘ry different 
objects from that of iircsenting the real drama of England, and when 
the law lias placed all theatres u})on an equal footing of security and 
respectability, leaving no differgnee except in the object and conduct 
of the managoiiient.’ 

“ Wo have no occasion to go over the history of the theatre, for Wf 
have always faithfii " ' 'nicled its admirable productions, and must 

have assisted gr^ giving that publicity to it which is so essential 

to such ar und \nd if actors ever carried their consideration 

beyond their o rsuch services from the Press would be more j 

frequently ackn The very liberty to act was gained ty the , 

joint elforts of ^/al Press, and the actors would never have j 

obtained this lil* ,iout such aid. 

“The drawin^ ^ of a career so honourable, useful, and enter- 
taining as tliat of .elps, as a manager, must not be allowed to 

pass uiinotic(‘d ; and, squently, we visited the theatre, but were 
unable to got in, for, thou; one of the worst nights we ever remember 
to have been out in, th theatre was crowded- to the utmost, many 
persons being contented stand in the lobbies. The play selected 
was Julius Cajsar, Mr. PI; Ips enacting Brutus; his son^ Marc Antony; 
and Mr. Creswick, CassL s. Mr. Phelps’s performance of the philo-' 
Sophie hero is well know' to Shakespearean admirers, and need not be 
descanted upon. It admij *ably suits his sententious and pregnant style.; 

‘‘The interest was ce tred in his farewell speech, which, he d 
livered at^ the end of Kih! play, ai^d a note of which we have 
favoured with. It ran a follows 

“ ‘ Ladies and Gentlemi -It ^^st possible there may he amongsl 
you some few who will rcjmembeipPpit this theatre was nineteen years] 
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ago, but the majority of those assembled here to-niglit may require 
to be told that it was devoted to the exhibition of a very low class 
of drama. When Mr. Macready ceased being manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, in 1843, many lailies and gentlemen who had been 
members of his company were left without a stage on "which their 
talents could be employed. Amongst the number were myself and 
a lady, now no more, Iklrs. Warner. Having been given to under- 
stated that the then managers of this theatre were about to abandon 
it, an arrangement was made, and myself and Mrs. Warner assumed 
its directorship. About the same time, or rather before, an alteration 
was made in the law relating to theatres. IMost of you, doubtless, 
are aware that formerly, by virtue of their patents, Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and the Haynuirket were the only theatres allowed 
to act Shakespeare and the high-class drama, usually termed legiti- 
mate. The restrictions preventing other theatres froni so doing were 
now removed, and after some consideration, myself and Mrs. Warner 
issued an address to the public. Our attempt to conduct a theatre 
of a class such as this theatre then was, upon such princii)les, was 
considei-ed generally to be Quixotid in the extreme, aiul a fortnight 
was about the time allowed ua by those of tliQ Press and others win) 
deemed theins(;lves judges in such matters. In a short tune Mrs. 
Warner withdrew, and I was loft alone in the managoiiuMd. I at once 
determined to make it the object of my life and the end of mymanage- 
iiient to represent the whole of Shakespeare’s plays. I liave succeeded 
ill placi.ng upon the stage thirty-four of them, and they have been 
acted between three and four thousan<l nights. * I addeil to the name 
of Shakespeare those of Massinger/ Deaumont and Fletcher, Forde, 
Otway, Webster, amongst the elder dramatists; and amongst more 
modern names those of Colman the elder, David Garrick, Colman the 
younger, Sheridan, and, later still, Lord llyron, Sergeant Talfourd, Sir 
j Bulwer Lytton, Sheridan Knowles, t^c. The most successful and most 
Imeritorious of the new plays I have produced were those written by 
itho late Rev. James White, amongst which Feudal Times and John 
ISaville will bear comparison with any plays of modern date. I think 
■you will allow that, by the continued exhibition of the plays of such 
jrrien for a period of nearly twenty years, I have fulfilled the promise 
miade in my first address, namely, by the exalted nature of the enter- 
kainments to raise the good taste of the audience. And, while upon the 
Subject of new plays, let me mention an extraordinary fact. I have 
(received, during the period of my managonient, hundreds, I believe I 

! nay say thousands, — for I verily believe they would amount to two 
, ihousand manuscript plays — from all classesyof society ; all, with a few 
'exceptions, either not adapted for my theatje, or altogether useless for 
stage purposes. ] Although I have given ^ but of the limited means 
itfonied by a small theatre, dem£g;idiiig but moderate prices for admis- 
don, asmuch as .£400 for a new* play, 1 ha{ been able to procure but 
few ; yet in no one instance have I refusj id to purchase any drama, 
whatever its price or cost of production, v jhich my judgment told me 
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' would succeed in acting. Though new plays have been so diflftcult ter 
procure, I have never but once had recourse to the French. Last 
season, at the request of many friends, and patrons, 1 acted Louis XI. ; 
so that, in this matter also, I have red^med the promise made in my 
first appeal to the public to confine the entertainments of this theatre 
to plays selected from the first stock dramas in the world — reinforced 
by such new ones as were procurable. The production of thirty-four 
plrtjrs of Shakespeare, some of which have been considered unacmie, 
is a feat, I believe, never before attempted by any manager — at least 
in modern times. It has been to me a labour of love — an object of 
pride rather than a source of profit ; for when I tell you that the single 
play of Pericles cost in its production £1000, and the expense lavished 
upon the others being very great, you will easily perceive how im- 
possible it was, in such a theatre as this, that my labour should bo 
rewarded by large pecuniary profits. My reasons for resigning the post 
1 have so long held may bo told in a few words. Until within the 
last two years I was greatly assisted by my late pariiier, Mr. Green- 
wood, who transacted all the commercial business of tlio establish- 
ment; he thinking proper to retire, the whole devolved upon myself. I 
found the work more than I could accomplish, having due regard to my 
health ; and an opportunity occurring, I have transferred my interest 
in the theatre to another management, at the head of which is an 
accomplished lady. I feel confident it is a management that, with a 
little experience, will expand into something extremely good and 
pleasant, and that it will keep unsoiled the hard-earned reputation of 
Sadler’s Wells. Before I conclude, allow me to observe how much I 
have been gratified in having been the means of bringing to this house, 
a large body of young men — men, most of wdiom liave received their 
first theatrical impressions in witnessing the plays of Shakespeare. 
The amusements of the people are a very important item in the com- 
position of oi;r social system. Dramatic representations have, and ! 
believe in some form or other always will stand in the foremost rank 
of those amusements ; and it is surely better that the young, who are 
so easily and strongly impressed by them, should receive those impregh 
sions from the plays of Shakespeare rather than from sensation dramas, 
or translations from the French of questionable morality. . And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, having long endeavoured to deserve yoUr respect, 
I feel that I leave you accompanied by good wishes to some future . 
scene of action, and respectfully bid you farewell.’ 

“We need hardly say that the demonstration of feeling was uni- 
versal, and apparently most sincere ; and thus closed a career worthy 
of the largest theatre in London, and which would have been carried 
•n at the finest of our str^ictures, had the taste of the age been of a 
more elevated and refined kind.” . 

“ Mr. Phelps’s engagement at Sadler’s Wells Theatre has now come to 
an end, and the house, still under Ae management of Miss Lucette, 
will, it seems, be devot^ |or some time to the performance of op^ra, 
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the first in the series of lyrical works being II Trovatorc, supported 
by a company comprising the names of H. Haigh, E. Eosonthal, 
Oliver Summers, Madame Tonnelier, and others. 

“ Aithough Mr. Phelps retirnd from the management of Sadler's Wells' 
Theatre early in the present ^ar, it was not until last week, when he 
finally took leave of a public many members of which have grown up 
from childhood to manhood during the period of his career, that his 
co^lpLection with the establishment seemed really to have terminated. 
With honest pride he was able to remind liis audience of the very 
groat deal he has done in extending a knowledge of the Shakespearean 
drama in the course of nineteen years ; and his statement that he had 
produced no lees than thirty-four of the plays of our great national 
poet, will surprise all who recollect how sm^ll a proportion of Shake- 
speare's works ordinarily finds a passage from the library to the stage! 
But it was one of the most interesting features of Mr. Phelps/s man- 
agement, that he generally contrived once or twice in the year to place 
upon his boards some play which had long been assigned to tlie closet 
only, and thus ho was not only the missionary of dramatic ' legitimacy ' 
to the inhabitants of Ponton ville and its neighbourhood, but he offered 
to the literary world in general an opportunity of witnessing a theatrical 
representation of works of literary celebrity, which, if not seen at 
Sadler's Wells, could not be seen at all. The doubtful play Pericles, 
Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra (with Miss Glyn's beautiful 
impersonation of the Egyptian queen), and many other remarkable 
‘ revivals,' served to show how willingly Mr. Phelps deviated from the 
beaten track in order to diffuse a knowledge of the great poet, to the 
illustration of whom he had devoted his talents and his energies. Let 
it be added that aU the pieces he revived were adinirably executed. 

“ His company, though not, for the most part, composed of actors 
celebrated at the West End of the town, were drilled wit a consummate 
tact into a high degree of efficiency, — individuals were skilfully made 
subservient to the general effect, — and during the joint reign of Mr. 
Phelps and Mr, Greenwood (who directed the commercial p.art of the 
business) ^no one qver quitted Sadler's Wells after the conclusion of a 
performance, without the conviction that he had devoted his evening 
to a highly intellectual entertainment, most conscientiously prepared. 
In Iqs histrionic capacity, Mr. Plielps has left deeply impressed upon 
the minds ctf the public many theatrical types of his own creation that 
will not be easily obliterated. Bottom, in The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (so different from all previous conceptions of the character), 
Justice Shallow, in the Second Part of Henry IV., Don Adriano de 
Armado in Love’s Labour's Lost, and, above all. Sir Pertinax, in 
Macklin’s comedy, which he alone maintains upon the stage, are speci- 
mens of original thought, carefully realized, that in their way could 
scarcely surpassed. Attention to decoration was also prominent 
among Mr. Phelps’s qualifications, and though a stem upholder of 
legitimacy, he never fell into the erroneous belief that Shakespeare 
is Jseat honoured by shabby scenery and dresses. Pericles, Timon, 
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Antony and Cleopatra, with many other pieces, wore attractive as 
spectacles, and every play was well put on the stage. 

“ In the history of the English drama Mr. Phelps’s management is 
highly important, from the circumstai^ that it may be regarded as 
the \irat significant result of that alteration of the law by which the 
managers of tlie patent houses, were deprived of their exclusive ri^t 
to represent the legitimate drama. Whether the virtual abQlition'bf 
the patents was followed by a few trifling displays of legitimac^SjS 
fresh places, prior to the commencement of Mr. Phelps’s cnterp'fMisSi 
we are not prepared to affirm or deny, but certainly the opening ' oi 
Sadler’s Wells by him and Mrs. Warner in the year 1844 was ths 
first instance of the regular employment of a minor theatre for the peiJ^ 
formance of the poetical Wo may add, by way of conclusion, 

lhat Mr. Phelps, who was the first to tajke advantage of .theatrical free 
trade, never used his advantage for any but the highest purposes, and 
that he took with him to Sadler’s Wells the principles which Mr. 
Macready had adopted at Covent Garden and Dmry Lane. The 
managerial predecessors of Mr. Macready had often acted like dogs in 
manger, neither playing the legitimate drama themselves nor. allow- 
ing it to be played by any one else ; but Mr. Phelps, with the liberty 
of doing whatever ho pleased, rigidly confined himself during a period 
of nineteen years to the maintenance of the highest form of the drama. 
His labours were carried on in a comparatively obscure part of the 
town, but his conscientious zeal must entitle him to universal 
respect.” 

After giving up possession to Captain Khys, who purchased 
the, scenery, &c., Mr. Phelps never even entered the 
l^eatre Royal, Sadler’s Wells, again, much less acted there, as 
has been stated he did in one'or two publications. 

Herbert Steele, in 1852, wrote in the Dublin Commercial 
Journal and Family JSerald, after giving a long dissertation on 
of Hamlet, as follows : — 

■ ^ « With all these faults, Hamlet is a character around which gathers 
an intense interest and a singular love. From the first hour at which 
we see him darkened in the ^ nighted colour,’ to the latest, when, kindly 
^ the las^^ he prevents Horatio’s suicide, wo see the nobility, the 
beauty of hia soul shining through, and all the more leinarkable even 
through those flaws, which, like the rents in the family hut of ^ixtus 
V., but show' the light the more gloriously. Our love and interest in 
Hamlet is undying. 1 have been prompted to much of this careful 
(though condensed) consideration of Hamlet’s character by the playing 
of Phelps. He presents Haiplet, in its artistic ensemble^ I^etter than 
any actor I ever saw. Charles Kean is simply absurd in the part-*-«- 
violates every rule of decency, and is intensely ridiculous. Macready 
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was great in it; but particular passages stood out too much: you 
thought too frequently of Shakespeare’s beautiful language, and too 
rarely of the character he had conceived. Phelps emphatically avoids 
this. The whole performance — erroneous as I think it in some parts, 
wanting nature in some others — is still a completed, harmoni/od piece 
of acting, showing original conception and great artistic skill and self- 
denial. Many ‘ points,* wheie other actors win loud ajiplause, were 
judiciously smoothed over by Phelps, and you felt the improvement 
because it fixed your mind on the whole play. Ilis ‘ readings * ilirough- 
out were generally good. Macready had a great passage in ‘ Is it the 
KingV and lyroperly made it a prominent point. Phelps read it 
wrong — speaking it tauntingly, and not eagerly. After the ‘ play * 
Phelps was magnificent, really thrilling; he sent the infection of 
excitement through the house. 

“ This engagement of Phelps at the Queen’s is a brave and commend- 
able move on the part of Josephs. He could make brighter the 
‘golden opinions ’he has won by it by bringing out a play by an 
Irishman, and thus adding native genius to imported elocution ; and 
Phelps could help him to a drama just ainopos at present. Do you 
remember the letters I wrote from London a few years ago ] I spoke 
of The Florentines, a play produced by Phelps, and which ‘ ran ’ for 
several nights. ‘ It was an excellent play, well digested in the scenes, 
set down wdih as much modesty as cunning.’ It 'was the foitune and 
fatO of Fair Rosamond, given in a happy Italian costume. Unlike 
Hamlet’s favourite piece, it ‘ pleased the million ’ also, and gave the 
Sadler^s Wells house a lielp in good time., Mrs. Warner played the 
heroine, and Phelps himself the chief male pait. I did not know 
then who wrote it, but I have since learned. The author is an Irish- 
man;" more than that, he is now the firsk favourite of all our local 
, litterateurs^ best loved of our Irish story-tirfrers ; and he is known to 
' us and to hundreds of the autliors, artists, and amateurs here, as one 
who has merited as well as commanded success. You know whom I 
mean — E. L. A. Berwick. The founder of the Goldsmith Club could 
get an audience, if it were but for love of him adone ; hut when, in 
addition, we would have a first-rate artist un;the boards, an elegant 
little theatre, the cause of native talent, and the love of a pui'tJj'^llell- 
: formed, really poetic play — I think I might tell Josephs (and 1 will if 
I see him) that he coidd not do a happier thing than bring it out. If 
»he does, you must come up to see it ; I’ll give you some dinners, at 
least, and ‘ make you free ’ of the ‘ painted places of city liie.’ ” 

On Phelps’s Richelieu, Wemer, and Sir Giles Overreach, the 
same critic wrote a week later : — 

“ But let me eiyoy the ‘joys I have,’ if I cannot ‘ fly to others ’ as 
yet but fancied. 1 have since seen Phelps in three characters : Riche- 
lieu, Wemer, and Sir Giles Overreach. Richelieu is one of the moat 
delicate and difficult characters on the stage. It admits of many 
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interpretations. The old priest-noble is a hero ; a true hero in his lion 
heart, intellectual ability, and constant effort ; but his manner has not 
that stamp of simple courage which we have long linked with our 
ideas of heroism. His path to power is tortuous, too ; while his mien is 
manoeuvring and marked by something almost mean ; hence the neces- 
sity for the actor shaping his thoughts, not merely his voice, gesture, 
and bearing, to suit the subtle complex complexion of Richelieu’s soul. 
Macready brought out boldly much of the attractive heroism of ^he 
^ Cardinal ; even in the most. ludicrous tricks done there was a dignity 
— the dignity of strong purpose and steady aim — elevating the funniest 
‘ dodge ’ above the level of farce. Calcraft, our late manager here, 
was still more * heroic * than Macready ; though, inconsistently, the 
comedy parts sank too low into burlesque. Phelps presents us chiefly 
* the fox,’ the cunning old Cardinal ;• one dpes not reverence him much, 
but you intensely admire his amazing ability. With Phelps the ‘ hero ’ 
is weakened ; the man of mmd, of intellectual subtlety, comes out 
characteristically and consistently. Macready’s and Phelps’s conceptions 
may both be right; but the carrying out of both present marked 
differences. Macready delivered some passages with grand effect ; you 
marked the effect, yet I could not say they were erroneously executed. 
Taken separately the passages were properly spoken ; but I do believe 
that i^ any one passage, or any number of separate passages leave too 
groat and emphatic impression on you, an impression in any way 
disturbing the idea of the whole drama, the artist has sa. far failed. 
The presentation of a character, the full conveyance of what the author 
meant by the play, is of more importance than the admirable and 
beautiful delivery of any passage. (Any one who remembers The 
Merchant of Venice will feel this; the ‘quality of mercy’ speech is 
the most unreal on the stage, for nearly all the actresses emphasize it 
too much — (even Helen Fauci t) — often laying the stress on the word 
mercy, which would be proper if the passage were isolated, but is false 
when the passage is read with the play.) In Richelieu Phelps avoids 
this, as I said he did in Hamlet ; his conception omits too much the 
heroism of Richelieu, but the execution of the conception is excellent 
and consistent. — Next I saw him in Werner, that powerfully painful 
play. It is very saddening and annoying to watch a .character like 
Werner — noble, good, sensitive, beautiful exceedingly in soul, wronged^ 
affectionate, and loving; yet side by side with that young, noble, « 
daring devil, Ulric, we cannot respect or like Werner ; and, strange 
and sinful through it bo, we sympathize thoroughly with Ulric. He is 
an assassin ; a fierce, almost unloving son ; hard, cold, reckless, an4 
haughty ; but the innate devil of humanity prompts us to like him, 
and we almost shudder to And ourselves forgiving all his crimes and 
following every glance of his eye vrith an admiration that is almost 
love. It is absolute agony to sit by and see Werner — the noble, the 
heroic, the loving— so prostrated, so pitifully crushed by the side of 
Ulric ; crushed in soul and spirit — ^bending before t];ie puissance of a 
merciless man, who, at all risks, strongly hews out his own paths* ^ In 
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this character Phelps was })erfecL His performance of it is as nohle a 
work of art as ever came from the mind of man. Not a word, not a 
thought, not an idea, is lost. Werner stands before you — 

< a statued mind and naked heart ; ’ 

the very inmost throbbings of the man’s soul are tremblingly rcvealpd ; 
it is no acting, it is perfect transformation. Phelps could not have 
acted it so unless his whole being were imbued .with the existence of 
Werner ; he must- have studied it long and felt it well before he could 
present it with such complete power and intense reality as he did on 
Tuesday night. — Wednesday night I saw him in Sir Giles Overreach — 
that Richard III. of common life. The character is a possible deform- 
ity ; the monster is very exceptional, let us trust, but — it is probable. 
We fed that a man might he a Sir Giles Overreach. Vulgar in his 
ambition, his means towards that end approach grandeur by their 
subtlety and absolute beauty of adaptation. Ruthless as is his malevo- 
lence, it is not netty ; fearful as liis hypocrisy, it is not mean. He 
has but oite good quality — courage; ho does win applause by his 
matchless personal bravery. You think the human devil half redeemed 
as you feel how reckless he is of life when revenge is his object ; his 
blood-thirstiness becomes almost heroic in its intensity. It is a great 
character — a great conception — worthy of Shakespeare — true to life in 
every word. How the low-bom soul of the man appears in the 
comments dn his daughter’s dress ; he would have wished it ‘ spangled 
with flowers.’ All through one feels the genius of Massinger — granted 
a Sir Giles Overreach — he could not speak other than he does. -In 
this, as in the two others, my perfect realization of the characters comes 
from Phelps; the impression I had from closet study was strong 
enough, but the words and looks of the actor seemed to hum theno in, 
never to be forgotten. Ilis anger towards the end was terrible ; one 
felt keen pity mingled with horror ; the quick changes fre-m rage to 
rejoicing, and then the downfall, when there comes on that awful 
paralysis of soul, were thrilling; as the eye of the till then unawed 
wicked man wanders in wild weakness, seeing fearful visions of the 
hearts he had broken. Then came that final shudder, when the 
daughter for whom he had done all bonds before his distraught gaze, 
and the memory comes to tear his heart and scorch his soul. I would 
scarcely wish to see it again ; I felt almost as Byron did seeing Kean 
do it : the sight of wickedness so fearful, yet so painfully human, is 
not ^ good * for the thought. It fills one with a strange shudder, and 
brings ‘ thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.’ 

have thus seen Phelps in three of the most dissimilar characters, 
and my summary is — He is far and away the greatest artist on the stage ; 
in fact, one might say, the only great actor now left us. One feels 
really grateful to a man who, with such perfect and beautiful power, 
can present the subtlest sensations of the soul, and the deepest passions 
^ of the heart. May he loftg live to convey to us the poetry of passion 
and'the heroism of Humanity I ” ^ 
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The following criticisms from the pen of John Oxenford, on 
The Patrician’s Daughter, The Tempest, Timon of Athens, and 
the Second Part of King Henry IV., appeared in the Times at 
sundry dates : — 


Sadler’s Wells. 

“ This iiorthem tomplo of the legitimate drama has made a j^feat 
acquisition, in the person of a lady from Edinburgh, named Addison, 
who plays !Mabel, in The Patrician’s Daughter. There is something of 
formality and of crudity in her manner ; but this vanishes as she 
warms up with the character, and she dis}»lays a depth of feeling, and 
has a store of passion — hearty, vehement, strongly expressed — which 
are by no means common with the present generation of actors. The 
last act, in Avliieh Mab(3l dies, aflbrds the' grand opjjortunity, and hero 
her delirioub manner, and her bursts of intense feeling, are very 
remarkable. As a reader she is excellent. Wc carefully watched 
her through all the phases of youthlul enthusiasm, conventional pride, 
and heart-rending grief, and all was interpreted with intelligence. In 
her most passionate displays she never lost herself, but always worked 
carefully. 

“ We were glad to make acquaintance once more with a tragedy the 
beauties of which we were among the first to recognize, while we were 
by no means insensible to its defects. There are passages in The 
Patrician’s Daughter of exquisite truth and pathos,— passages whic’ 
are worthy the pen of any writer, and which show a sense of human 
nature rtmiavkable in an ago when the dramatic tendency is towards 
mere abstraction. The great fault is the catastrophe of the fourth 
act, in which ]\Tonlaunt, who is made a kind of democratic ideal, is 
allowed to drop into a mere ruffian. This is the point we can never 
forgive, and it stands out in harsh contrast, when the actual injury 
to Mordaunt is so beautifully described, and the characters of Mabel, 
Lydi.i, and the old Earl so skilfully dclinoated. However, the very 
charming line, uttered by the dying Mabel, 

‘ He might have pardoned me, but he chose vengeance,* 

shows that the author became fully sensible of the delinquency of his 
hero, though he allowed himself to be hurried into a sort of sympathy 
during the bustle of the fourth act, and to make Mordaunt fancy that 
he was fighting * a battle for high principles.’ The speeches on this 
occasion were delivered by Mr. Phelps with great power and e:$ect, 
but would he not — he, the actor of genuine pathos — ^have preferred 
something in which the kindliness of human nature was more 
apparent? 

Nevertheless, with all its diawb^k8,The Patrician’s Daughter is a 
production of extraordinary merit, written accoKling to a new principle, 
and with a strong purpose, and abounding in instances of feeling jmd 
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of reflection that will render it permanent when many other cotem- 
porary works will have proved ephemeral.” 

“ Instead of searching the dark nooks and comers of the Ihitiah 
drama to find a play wortliy of being made the giaiid sportaclo of 
his season, Mr. Phelps this year has recourse to the e\or familiar 
Tempest, which was revived last night with signal success. Ho pro- 
du^d it in excellent style several years ago, but the gloiies now have 
nothing to do with the glories then. The scenery is from new 
designs, the effects are newly contrived, — in short, the whole affair is 
new throughout. 

“ Earely do we see a piece so charmingly put upon the stage. It is 
not that the scenery is of the most gorgeous and elaborate kind, but 
the series of tahleaux is preceded by a sort of poetic feeling that 
thoroughly corresponds to the moral atmosphere of the diama, and 
keeps the spectator in a pleasant state of magical illusion. The artist, 
Mr. Fenton, has clearly marked upon his pictures that unity of place 
which, in spite of the puiely romantic nature of the personages, gives 
such a classical fonn to The Tempest. All the views are evidently 
from spots within a few yards of each other. Eocks of the same kind 
perpetually hem in the same blue waters ; but nevertheless every 
variety that is vithin the reach of composition is produced, and, the 
natural objects generally being tieated in a manner almost fantastic, 
the constant diflerence is as striking as the constant similarity. You 
may fancy the whole action taking place in the iieighbouihood of 
Freshwater Bay, some new point of view being constantly selected, 
while the character of the scenery remains unaltered. The first scene, 
on the deck of the vessel, which is generally omitted, is le&torod on 
the occasion of this revival, and a new “ effect ” is secured by the 
increased fidelity to Shakespeare. A rocking ship, on the same prin- 
ciple as the one which acquired such fame in Pericles, is introduced, 
and falls to pieces with terrible accuracy, submerging the crew into a 
carpet of rolling waves. The same poetical feeling which seems to 
have guided the whole production is shown here by the manner in 
which aU the roar and hurry of the storm and the storm-stricken seems 
to melt away like an unquiet dream, and leave the spectator in tranquil 
contemplation of the group formed by the aged magician and his 
docile child. 

Though, like all other works by Shakespeare, The Tempest is in- 
variably cast with as much strength as the resources of a theatre will 
afford, it is riot a play to which one would generally look for remark- 
able acting, save in the comic parts. Nevertheless, Mr. Phelps gave 
such a lefin^ interpretation of Prospero, especially in the later portion 
of the piece, that he endowed him with unusual interest. A saint-like 
mildness seemed to counteract the sense of command in the potent 
magician when he resolves to leave the scene of his magic reign, and 
live among his feUow-mortals. Miranda was played with a great deal 
of .elegance and delicacy by the new actress, Miss Ebume, but she 
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must have a character 'of more weight before she confirms the poweid^ 
impression she made by her Julia. Unless her d^but was most mis^ 
leading, she has another mission than that of portraying xsNHre $zaiable 
young ladies. Caliban was acted not only well, hut with ,eV0ry si^j 
of a profound conception, by Mr. Harrett — ^a comedian whose merits 
are beginning to bo appreciated. The monster of the ifle is often 
made a mere roaring savage, but Mr. Barrett gave a sub-human aspect 
to his gestures that completely corresponded to his abject and brutjph 
nature. Miss F. Hughes, though unequal in her singing, pretEly 
represented the delioato Ariel. Ferdinand, the prince of wal&ing 
gentlemen, — for certainly there is more in his walk than in his talk, 
— was gracefully represented by Mr. Robinson; and the task of 
awakening the laughter of the audience was intrusted to Messrs. Ball 
and Rae, who enacted Trinculo and Stophano with abundance of 
practical drollery. 

“ A crowded audience welcomed with* acclamations of delight this 
best combination of Shakespeare and scenery.” 

“In 1851 the play-going world became indebted to Mr. Phelps for 
bringing Timon of Athens back to the stage after an absence of some- 
thing like thirty-five years. However, this bare statement hardly 
expresses the extent of the obligation, for when it was revived in 
1816 as a complete novelty it only ‘ran' for about seven nights,- 
notwithstcinding the excellent acting of Mr. Edmund Kean, some of 
whose ‘ points ' in the character of Timon are remembered at the 
present day. Prior to that year Shakespeare's play had not been 
acted at all since the Restoration of Charles II., but at long intervals 
modified versions, by Shadwell and Cumberland, had successively 
taken possession of the stage. In these versions the character of the 
original play was greatly changed by the introduction of new person- 
ages and the effort to create a new interest. The piece played in 
IMG wa=!, materially, Shakespeare's, the alterations (made by the 
TIon. George Lamb) being mere modifications to suit what was deemed 
Tiho taste of the age. • 

“ The revival ol Timon of Athens at Sadler's Wells in 1851 proved 
very succesbful ; at least, we have every right to draw that inference 
fiom its subsequent revival, with increased splendour, on Saturday 
last. On a piece tha:> had been only moderately fortunate the manager 
would scarcely have risked such an outlay as must have been neces- 
sary to produce a result so brilliant, — ^nor would so crowded an 
audience have been assembled together to witness a performance 
connected with the remembrance of a failure. The expectations of 
the multitude, based on the reminiscences of the first revival, were 
evidently great, and, let us add, they were not disappointed. The 
wanderer on the banks of the New River who on Saturday night 
heard the shouts resounding from that quaint-lobking building which 
is the home of Pentouville legitimacy, would scarcely have imagined 
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th)rt they celebrated the triumph of a play long voted unfit for 
theatrical representation, however delightful to the literary student. 

‘*The the reported impracticability of Timou of Athens, 

though, if ^ay hold good with reference to other theatres, scarcely 
'appli^^fai& representation at Sadler’s Wells. The total absence of 
female interest, which induced Shadwell to connect Timou with a 
brace of ladies-^-*bwe true, the other false — and Cumberland to provide 
hi%with a dutifbl daughter by way of mending the tale, has long 
bee]\. deemed a fatal objection ; but those who would make it in 
reference to Sadlejfs Wells have little notion of the popularity of 
Mr. Phelps. Bega^ed in his own district not only as an eminent 
tragedian, but also'^ a great dramatic reformer, he is literally vener- 
ated by his public, and if he can be on the stage from the beginning 
to the end of the piece so much the better. ‘ Female interest ’ may be 
deemed an essential to the drama by the effeminate denizens of the 
West, but to the stem dramatic Puritan of Pentonville, who believes 
in nothing but Shakespeare as interpreted by Mr. Phelps, the words 
•will sound light and frivolous. Timon, indeed, rules the stage with a 
most absolute despotism, and his imprecations are of the lengthiest ; 
but, then, Mr. Phelps is Timon, and he who did not admire would 
be a traitor to the cause of ‘young legitimacy.’ However,* in case 
some luckless heretic, unworthy of his neighbourhood, should, after 
all, be inclined to grow tant soit peu weary at the long course of 
reflective misanthropy, ample means are provided to gratify the love 
of spectacle. After a series of Greek interiors, tastefully painted and 
peopled with personages richly and appropriately attired — after a 
' series of classic^ landscapes, a moving picture representing the march 
of Alcibiades to Athens is introduced, and the whole concludes with 
a beautiful seaside view, where the tomb of Timon is the conspicuous 
object, before which the army of the invader is drawn up in reverence. 
These decorations do infinite credit to the painter, Mr. Fenton, and if 
some ultra-purists object to the employment of means of attraction not 
set down by Shakespeare, who does not even bring the tomb of Timon 
upon the stage, they should be reminded that a manager is compelled 
t^3ppeal to the taste of the general multitude, and that beyond the 
, limits of Pentonville there are numberless sightseers who would flock 
to see a pageant, though they would listen coldly to the report of a 
mere Shakespearean revival. As for the earlier decorations, though 
leM in^posing in their character, they are marked by that poetical 
propriety ^yhich distinguished Mr. Phelps’s revival of The Tempest. 
Afhens, the city of ungrateful parasites, is ever conspicuous to the eye 
Irith all its peculiarities of site and architecture, till Timon abandons 
it for ever. Then cOmes the cave, surrounded with rocks and trees, 
which, with the haggard figure of the misanthrope in the foreground, 
forms one of the moat effective combinations of desolation, mental 
and physical, ever presented on the sliage. 

“ Timon is one of Mr. Phelps’s most effective characters. As the 
wealthy prodigal he wears an aspect of high-bred liberality that gains 
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respect even for reckless' extravagance, and the first ebullitions of 
indignation that vent themselves on the discovery of the general 
ingratitude by which he is surrounded nicely indicate the sensitive 
nature, just awakened to an unexpected and painful truth. The 
curse at the end of the third act is grandly impressive ; the feeling 
of wrong has kindled itself into a prophetic inspiration ; and the para- 
sites shrink before their awful host as before a supernatural presence. 
On Saturday this brought down the curtain with a tumult of applaiise. 
Throughout the recluse life of the misanthrope, Mr. Phelps especially 
seizes on the picturesque side of the character. Timon in front of 
. his cave is, as we have already said, first shown as a picturesque 
object. The impression thus produced is maintained to the end. 
Moreover, Mr. Phelps never loses sight of the inherent dignity of the 
misanthrope. The contrast which he draws between himself and the 
professed low-born snarler Apemantus is replete with an innate sense 
of aristocracy, and inost admirable is the ^ change to sorrow at the 
words, ‘ I am sick of this false world.’ In the heat of his dispute 
with Apemantus he has been betrayed into a vulgar expression of 
rage, Jiiul for a few moments it is hard to say .which is the more 
ignoble figure of the two. Put tlie higher nature of Timon rushes 
back upon him as soon as the intruder is gone, and the transition is 
' most pathetic. Mr. Marston’s Apemantus was of the greatest service 
to the etfectiveness of the scene. With a cpuhtenftiico deformed by 
malignity, an abject deportment, a sharp, spiteful, a hard 

hitting delivery of the pointed language, this pet^n^e was a m93t 
admirable type of the worst species of the cynic breeds Mif* Bay waa 
simple and unaffected as the good steward Flavius, making the’ 
of the moral interest naturally excited in his favour witbjCUt any . 
.undue means to obtein applause,” 

The T'Rvival of those works of Shakespeare v^hich are more familiar 
to the stuilent than to the mere play-goer, has always been one of the 
objects of Mr. Phelps’s management, and has ooilttibuted not a little to, 
maintain tlie importance of his theatre in the eyes of the literary wor^ ; 
The most secluded reader of the early English drama, if -not restrained T 
by Puritanical prejudice, will always be anxious to know how, t^ « 
personages and events which exist for his imagination only actually/ 
look when endowed with visible shape, and placed before corporeal’’ 
eyes. And there is no doubt that an old play of the 'Shakespearean * 
epoch must bo seen before it can be thoroughly appreciated. Thg. . 
‘dramatic poem,’ written for the closet, is a modern* invention^,, 
unknown to the founders of the London stage, who would havd' 
thought that a play not to bo acted was much the same thing as a 
picture not to be seen. 

“The Second Part of Shi^^peare's Henry IV. may be fairly set 
down as a theatrical rarity, the performance of which must be antici* 
pated with no small amount of curiosity. Sometimes, indeed, the 
scene representing King Henry’s death is acted separately, on one^of 
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those evenings when an entertainment, composed of miscellaneous 
fragments, takes place for some charitable object ; but the drama, as a 
whole, is scwcely known to the great body of play-goers. Falstaff 
swaggering amut his exploits on Gad's Hill, or dividing his affections 
between Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, is a familiar figure to thou- 
sands who have never heard of liis amours with Doll Tearsheet, and 
many could repeat by heart his soliloquy on honour to wliom the 
dissertation on the virtues of ‘ sherris-sack * would be an absolute 
novftty. Nine years, we believe, have elapsed since the Second Part 
of Henry IV. was performed at Sadler's Wells, and its performance 
elsewhere will only bo remembered by the older patrons of the 
drama. 

“Whether it will ever acquire the permanent popularity which 
belongs to the First Part of Henry IV. and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor may reasonably be doubted, from the mere circumstance that 
such popularity is not* acquired already. Experience shows us that 
our ancestors were not altogether mistaken when they stamped certain 
plays as destined for a perpetual sojourn on the stage, and set apart 
others as irremovable tenants of those library shelves that are loaded 
with the records of the past. The literary enthusiasm with respect to 
Shakespeare which has been ^indled within the last half century, and 
has received so mueh alim^t from the almost idolatrous critics of 
Germany, has had its effect in causing the revival of many plays that 
seemed almost to liave forfeited their theatrical existence. Neverthe- 
less, the pefmahent ^fibakspearean repertory is not increased, and we 
,do not believe Ihe large play-going multitude is ffimiliar with a 
'greater number of plays than it was fifty years ago. An imi>0Ttant 
change lias indeed taken place in the texts presented to the audience, 
\Jjnd the desire is everywhere prevalent to follow Shakespeare as closely 
as possible, and to make no alterations save those which decency and 
a respect for hreyity may demand. But even this reform is nf»t rigidly 
carried out. Our present audiences would stare, it is true, to find 
Edgar the lover of Cojsdelia, and to witness Lear restored to sanity . 
/tnit Fortinbras is eVisn now an alien to the stage, though a German 
(Herr Bohrbach) has very plausibly explained the importance 
bf his functions in the tjngedy of Hamlet; and Gibber's version of 
Jticl^rd III. retains possession of the boards, in spite of all endeavours 
to remove it on the part of Shakespearean enthusiasts. 

“The great success which attended the revival of the Second Part 
of Henry IV. at Sadler’s Wells on Saturday night would seem to 
militate against the validity of our argument, for which precedent is 
sole foundfition. The house was crowded, and the audience was 
delighted; indeed, the , occupants of the gallery were sometimes so 
obsti'eperous in the manifestation of their keen enjoyment that, by the 
more quietly disposed, a little apathy would occasionally have been 
hailed as a welcome relief. Of course the famous scene in which the 
enrolment of the recruits takes place, and a number of grotesque tatter- 
deip^ions are in turns presented to Falstalf, marked the* culminating 
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point of mirth, but the roars it caused were nearly rivalled by those 
that accompanied the dangerous act in which Doll Tearsheet is the 
heroine. Regarding the play in a Bowdler spirit, one would he inclined 
to counsel the omission of this act altogether, for the lovely Doll is a 
traviata of the most repulsive kind. But the admirable nlanner in^ 
which she is represented by Mrs. Lingard, and the noisy pleasure 
which she awakens among the audience by rating Ancient Pistol, with 
arms a-kimho and head shaking with defiance, are such practical argu- 
ments in her favour, that the soft voice of propriety lifted againft her 
would be drowned as in a hurricane. Great praise is likewise due to 
Mrs Barrett, whose maudlin timidity as Dame Quickly contrasts 
excellently with the ferocity of the undaunted Doll. 

“ It is not often that we have to record a more conscientious and 
well-sustained personation than that of Falstatf by Mr. Barrett. He 
does not, indeed, adopt Dr. Maginn’s theory that the fat knight, while 
the cause of lauglitcr in others, should himself be grave, but, regarding 
the character from a more mirthful point of view, he thoroughly works 
it out. The long soliloquies deserve the closest attention as specimens 
of caieful leading. Worthy, too, are his attendants, Bardol])h, Pistol, 
end tl c Page, humorously represented by Messrs. Williams and 
Scyton and Miss F. Collier. , • 

“However, the great histrionic feature of the production is the 
personation by Mr. Phelps of the two very different characters, 
Henry IV. and Justice Shallow. The only scene in which the King 
appears is in the fourth act, \rhere he is shown ^as a dying man, hut 
tbr importance of the scene is increased by the intr6duction of the 
b^autitul apofatiophe to Sleep, which properly belongs to Act HI. The 
difjniiy of tlie departing Bolingbroke, his kindly expostulations with 
hxs sons, the joy that for a moment lights up his countenance when he» 
lief.rs of the defeat of the rebels, are all in the best taste ; and he is 
ably Lopported by Mr. Edmund Phelps (Prince Henry), whose careful- 
ness is entitled to all praise. But to behold the complete^ display of 
Ml. Phelps's peculiar genius — that of characteristic impersonation — 
we should rather turn to the other part, that of Justice Shallow, as a 
masterpiece of comic creation. The loquacity and the effect of age <m 
a not overwise head are exhibited with singular accuracy. The old 
man laughs at the jest of Falstatf and the song of Silence (well played 
by Mr. Fenton), but leaves you much in doubt whether he sees the 
point of the one or the sentiment of the other. His tongue is too glib 
lor his mind, and he repeats his w^ords twice, that he may have time 
fully to grasp their meaning. Is Falstafl's repoic of him correct, that 
all these tales about his youthful excesses are mere fabrications 1 If 
so, the good justice is evidently the firmest believer in bis own lies, 
and is utterly unconscious of his own powers of invention, Mr. Phelps 
also hits on that want of sensibility which belongs to doting old age. 
The news that the admiral, Old Double, is dead, loads him into a 
garrulous description of the great qualities of the deceased, hut there is 
no approach to giief. Like Bottom in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
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Justice Shallow may be set down os one of Mr. Phelps’s great comia 
parts. 

“ The dresses are new and appropriate, and the piece is in every 
respect e^ellently mounted.” 

^ The Weekly Dispatch in 1858 and 1859 had the following ^ 
by Bayle Bernard on Richelieu and Hamlet : — 

Sadler’s Wells. 

“ We may be pardoned if we occasionally compare small things with 
great. Niebuhr is our authority, who says, that history in its grandest 
form is after all but the expanded circle of social transactions. If Mr. 
Macready was the Alexander of the theatrieal world, who. enlarged 
his dominion in every field of the drama, Mr. Phelps claims the 
praise of being his only lieutenant, who, out of the wreck of a great 
rule, has builS up one of his own. He is our true stage Seleucus 1 
Warde, Elton, Anderson, had even chances with him at starting, and 
the latter has won for himself a good peisonal standing. Mr. Phelps 
is the only one who has had the additional merit of establishing a 
valuable theatrical system. When our stage records are wntten by 
some future Victor or Collier, his achievement will stand out as the 
moat interesting eVent of the last twenty years. We have no occasion 
to enlarge on a fact which is so patent and well acknowledged^as this, 
but we may refer bri^y to a few of the piinciples out of which it has 
growti. Mr. Phelps’s object, we must admit, was rather dramatic 
th$h theatrical, losing the acceptance of an author on his human 
ijdtistration, and not on his scenic, he established at once a pooti<^al 
aim which had a twofold advantage ; whilst it enforced his best exforts, 
it bred excuse for hi^ weakest. There was policj^ in its justice. He 
next, with a feeing just as sound and artistic, resolved to view all 
the means within his reach as a whole — as material which, if systema- 
tized, devemped and subjected in proper relation to a central idea, 
would, however moderate in merit, acquire force from mere harmony, 
aaad leave a sense of completeness in all their results which could not 
fail to content, if it did not always electrify. We cite these two 
principles — to be detected, we believe, by a very cursory observance 
of any part of his career — as sufficient proof of his claim to be re- 
garded as a veritajile dramatic reformer. Without dwelling on tho 
gratification which Such a system must have afforded to the genuine 
play-goer, there is another view of its merits which we may briefly 

, allude to. It has the additional value of being thoroughly practical, 
li is a system which any manager with common sense and common 
industry may put into force. Thus its creation, is a positive boon to 
the Drama; and beyond all the good which has justly accrued to him- 
self, its author may count with very honourable pride on the benefits it 
is likely to confer on his followers. It must be remembered, however, 
that to the achievement of his end he had no trifling advantages in 
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^himself as an actor. Simply to have been either a good tragedian 
or comedian would scarcely have answered in founding his scheme. 
Variety of performance was essential to success, and this could only 
be sustained at a remunerative point by talents which could^^e present 
on every occasion, and secure in his person the general Result. 0# 
Mr. Phelps's variety not a word need be said. Taken in his entire 
range, and especially in Shakespeare, from the heights of the tragic 
muse down to the very depths of the comic — from Hamlet to F^taff, 
and Macbeth to Bottom, he may fairly claim the praise of being the 
very best actor the stage now possesses. He is the only true successor 
of the great school of Garrick, in which genius was understood to be 
the power of illustrating both sides of the mind, and not throwing 
itself into one, and there producing effects which, perhaps, owed half 
their force to the mere fact of distinctness. We are led to these 
comments by his performance of Richblieu, as well as by the merits 
of the play's production in general. We have no reluctance in saying 
that we scarcely rank the Cardinal among his best efforts. Mr. Phelps 
has this peculiarity — that whilst highly ideal in Shakespeare or the 
poetical drama, in the mixed or mere romantic he is eminently reaZ, 
as though anxious to balance his imaginative essays by the most 
objective treatment of lower conceptions. He owes this in part to 
his humour, which, as a medium of reality, entices him of course into 
the iiK^t direct illustrations, and which acquires no little force from 
that weight of voice and look which tells with such effect in their 
graver employment. We see this in Richelieu. The Cardinal h^ 
tw'o aspects, that of minister and man, just as Lear has his two aspects 
of monarch and father. The actor's object of course is to manifest 
. both ; but temperament and sympathy attract birp to one phaefe’ or 
the other by a sort of elective affinity, very Ijard to account for, if 
very easy to feel. It is easy to explain the most popular. ' The old 
courtier, grown grey in State-craft and duplicity, who keeps a corner 
of his heart sacred to domestic affection, who, amidst 4he searing 
influences of ambit,:^^’ and flattery, has feelings ever freshened by 
natural nicture that an audience must always respond, 

to. It is the iiaced in his universal relations. His position 

as a minister C affair. To give interest to him here, BulwCr 

paints him as^f ]^. ot, who, in all his intrigues or his violences, 
strives for his /, and is only forced into evil means by his^ evil 
antagonisms. The student of history knows this to be false : that 
’ Richelieu had no patriotism except in its ancient Court sense, which 
identified France with an absolute throne. He had two great designs, 
— to build up th^ French monarchy by crushing out the last sparks 
of feudalism in the Huguenot nobles ; and, side by side with, this, 
to break down the Popedom in France, by laying the foundations of 
the Gallican Church. Through both of these projects he proposed 
but one end — his own elevation over the will of a weak King and, a 
still weaker countty. Where was his patriotism when he knew that, 
in crushing the Huguenots, he was drying up the industrial redoutces 
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Qf France 1 But his heroism is negatived as he is shown in the play. 
In order to insure him variety, the historic truth of his subtlety is" 
necessarily given him; and this is felt at once to be at war with all 
grandeur. Tile craft with which he tricks his assailants, as well as at 
^st defeats his rival, whilst it shows infinite cleverness, has little of 
heroism. The fox’s skin can neither cover nor piece out the lion’s. 
An English audience feel at once that he is a mass of ambition, anti 
all his talk of France, ‘ his dear mistress,’ is mere empty pretext to 
veil nis true ends. They see it is a struggle of parties for the attain- 
ment of power, in which the veteran Whig Cardinal is pretty certain 
to beat that fine specimen of French Toryism, Mons. do Baradas. 
Now, it is to the view of Richelieu as a patriot that Mr. Phelps 
clearly leans. Not that he is wanting in tenderness in his scenes with 
the lovers ; but his force is most apparent in all the personal passages 
where he has to invest the old statesman with moral pretences ; and 
this is done with a loftiness that strives to show he is so sincere in, 
and so absorbed by, high purposes, as to be incapable of weighing his 
very questionable means. Now, conceding that Mr. Phelps has a 
perfect right to this view, what we object to is his contradictory mode 
of conveying it. The view itself is ideal, and ought to be borne out 
by every circumstance in the treatment which would conform to that 
end— as, for instance, great age and weakness — which, suggesting a 
greater efibrt in susteining his struggles, would make the interest 
more mental— centering more in his spirit than in the resources it 
flies to;— we wotdd add, too, more gravity, as suggesting more earnest- 
ness, and., giving him the benefit of labouring under noble delusions. 
Mr^ Phelps, however, renders him to the last degree real ; he makes 
strong — almost robust — and very unpleasantly conscious — a man 
f vtrho sees .his game clearly, and who enjoys whilst he plays it His 
Ihugh is as h^^y as his howl of defiance. Nothing is suggested, but 
all 'is brought ont — whether in thought or in act — with the utmost 
force and jiistinctness. In all this, as we have said, he owes much to 
his humour, which comes out at all points — strong, sharp, and salient 
f TT-enforced by his massive style and his sonc.e ii. delivery. Still, all 
objected, there cannot be a doubt t' results 'ardinal is a most 
; si^&ing performance, and one well worth o ’y. We m the mere 
score of effect. It is a picture of broad c. ery cursed well-balanced 
colours, in which, if the shadows are massive^tf his ;hts are bold and 
. telling. One cannot behold it without feeling a sense of illusion, 
or rather, we would say, of historical truth — for we must be just to 
Mr. Fhelp&. His is the Richelieu of history. He gives us the*mau 
:as he was in fact, if not as he is in Bulwer; and on this ground, 
again, a visit to his benoh^ would not bo. unprofitable. The student 
who h^ conned his D^'PCetz, Ins Bassompierre, and his Michelet, could 
scarcely do better than in consulting his Phelps, who puts into action 
^o much of their painting. Whilst the production of thjs play has 
all the quiet cfonipleteness which Ve have referred to in principle, its 
actiug thiou^out was a very appropriate framework to the Cardinal’s 
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portrait. Thoughtful and spirited, clear and intelligent, without 
flagging or running into the slightest excess, all worked harmoniously 
in sustaining the illusion and a mental impression. Mr.^H. Marston’s 
Baradas was very sound in conception, if at times too demonstrative. 
Mr. Robinson^a De Mauprat was very graceful and chivalrous. Mr. 
Ray made every tone of his Joseph significant ; and Miss Egerton, 
the Julie, if not quite as self-possessed as her well-trained associates, 
showed a feeling and purpose which, in the school she has enured, 
cannot fail to expand.” 

m 

“The London theatrical season of 1859 commences with a feature 
that is certainly more distinctive than it is creditable. Out of all its 
leading theatres, only one of them is specially devoted to Shakespeare 
and the poetic drama. The two larger houses have long since been 
perverted from their original use ; but all their substitutes, including 
the Hay market, have avowedly resorted to a lower class of entertain- 
ment. At one house wo have the modern comedy, which is, in fact, 
the drama of real life ; at others we have both comedy and tragedy, 
which belong to no life whatever. Apart from them all the ideal 
play, which alone can sustain the drama in its enlarging combat with 
modem tastes, retreats to a London suburb, as to an outer fortress 
when the citadel is lost, and there entrenching itself as best it can, 
maintains its ancient warfare with ‘ barbaric sound and show.' Thus . 
the distinction of Mr. Phelps is, in fact, the disgrace of the metropolis. 
We honour him as we pity or reprehend his compeers. Nevertheless, 
his highest, merit does not rest on relative grounds. It is easy to see 
that were we living in the healthiest condition of the drama, his 
principles of management could not be lessened in their influence. 
Truth is truth, however varying may be the force with which it is 
presented. When completeness and not special greatness is proposed 
as the object of a scheme, the mental satisfaction must repay largely 
the want of the emotional. We may miss the higher excitement 
which genius only can bestow, but we gain those true perceptions by 
which genius must be tested, and wanting which,>tbe greatest genius 
can be but imperfectly enjoyed. We are ledvto these remarks by a 
survey of the operations of this theatre since its opening. In little ’ 
more than a month it has produced three tragedies of Shakespeare, — 
Romeo and Juliet, Lear, and Hamlet, — and all with a truth of system 
as well as power of exposition which must have won it consideration 
in the very best days of the drama. We are more particularly im- 
presabd with this fact in reference to the play of Hamlet, which, 
was produced .on Saturday, to a house crowded to the roof, and. 
received in a manner which showed its spectators were just as intelli- 
gent as they were numerous. The significanda of such a fact it would 
be hard to overrate. Hamlet, the profoundest, and in most respects 
the abstrus^t creation of the a picture of the human soul, which, 
grasps so many of its h^est as to render if ifeelf the great 

enigma of ideal literature, nevertheless has an attraction at the theatre 
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suburban, Sadler’s Wells, that crowds the house to overflowing. It 
is no great discredit to Mr. Phelps to say his Hamlet is not all the 
dramatic student could desire. A character which is such a microcosm 
— which is such an equipoise of the two spheres of contemplation and ‘ 
emotion — ^has probably never been embodied with any approach to its 
complete demands by more than two or three actors in the entire < 
history of our stage. Betterton, Garrick, and possibly Henderson — 
meni^o singularly organized that they reigned with equal supremacy 
not only over the real and ideal worlds, but the reflective and the 
passionate — were evidently actors formed by nature to do justice to 
the double aspect of this marvellous creation. Ordinarily we know 
that actors possess but half their organization, and, whatever their 
early efforts, fall in time into the illustration of only one of its dis- 
tinctions. Of this fact we can recall in our own day two memorable 
examples, that of Young and Edmund Kean — and more especially can 
we connect them with the character of Hamlet. Whilst we remember 
that the one brought before us all the Royal grace and dignity, all the 
refinement, cultivation, and mentality of Hamlet — it was in tlie other 
we beheld the wearing sadness or poignant grief, the filial reverence, 
the self-contempt, the cruslied hope and desol ite doom which marked 
him out so especially as an object for our sympathy. Mr. l^helps’s 
exposition leans as a whole to that of Young. It reveals more to us 
of the Prince’s mind than of the deeper working of his feelings. It 
presents to' (is the Royal student, with all his culture and his dignity, 
and his speculative taste acquired perhaps at tlie university, which he 
is at length' led to apply under the stings of his misfortunes ; but we 
have 'lefe/of the Royal sufferer, who endures as much as he dreams, 
and 'fli^ to sx)eculation possibly rather as a refuge than an enjoy mept. 
ThUa Vs must confess that throughout his scenes with the Ghost, the 
Queen,' and with Ophelia, we missed a certain impulse — a certain 
natural ardour and absorption — which, if we defer at all to the text, 
seem, essential to their right rendering, though even these were not 
devoto ' of passages and moments of great energy ; whilst, on the 
contrary, the scenes vwth the players, with the courtiers, and with the 
Gravedigger, together Vith the soliloquies, were irradiated throughout 
with a naturalness and an intelligence which left nothing to he wished 
for. On the whole, we regard Mr. Phelps’s Hamlet as incomparably 
the best the stage has possessed for many years; and one that, judging ^ 
by ippearanees, is not likely to lose its rank for many years to come. 
This e:^tollent ^erfortnance was very worthily supported. The Ghost 
pf Mr. Marston is 4hift: very best we have ever seen. It is distingui^ed, 
not merely >y great solemnity and dignity, but by a pathos and a 
tenderness, especially'in the references to. the Queen, which made it 
singularly real, and which served as a golden link to connect the two 
existences>^of the human and the spiritual. We have an objection, 
.however, to make to the first a|)pearance pf the Ghost. Wby does he 
always enter in the foreground, and shock the Senses with. his sub- 
stantiality before toe mind has had time to rise to the required illusion 
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of his presence ; whereas, if brought on at the back, and* dimly dis- 
coverable at a distance, the illusion would be invoked af^once, and 
would go on strengthening as the play advanced. Thu Ophelia of 
Miss Heath (a young actress who is evidently rising rapidly in her 
profession) is also to be referred to as a very admirable performance, 
^renewing much of the impression we formerly received from Mrs. 
Kean’s. The Laertes of Mr. Robinson was also highly satisfactory,; 
and something more than satisfactory was the Polonius of Mr. ]^y, 
who restores this maligned old gentleman to his Shakespearean signifi- 
cance. Polonius, according to the poet, is a man of intelligence and 
feeling, who only in the presence of Hamlet exhibits the pliancy of 
a courtier, and then, be it remembered, towards a man he thinks 
demented. His parting charge to his son is a perfect repertory of 
sound maxims, and his subsequent scene with his daughter not less a 
proof of a just anxiety. Nevertheless, stage tradition has converted 
the old chamberlain into a drivelling buffoon, who would be the li^t 
man in the world to utter half the things assigned him. Mr. Ray, 
^ therefore, in restoring him to reason and propriety, is entitled to the 
tlianks of all admirers of the poet.” 

On Henry V., Virginius, and The School for Scandal, the 
following criticisms appeared at various tim.es in the Morning 
Post : — 


Sadler’s Wells. 

Last night Shakespeare’s Henry V. (recently performed at Windsor 
Castle) wai> revived at the above theatre with great scenic splendour, 
and, what is much better, remarkably good acting. 

** Ml. Phelps not only gave a scholar-like reading of the principal 
character, but truly embodied it. He substantiated the Shakespearean 
conception ; showing us a living flesh and blood reality, whose every 
look, word, and gesture were animated by poetry’s Promethean 
fire. 

In King Henry’s first scene, the actor at once displayed his power 
of portraying regal dignity to the life ; and, in subsequent portions 
of the drama, he appeared to equal advantage as the soldier and the 
t;ourtly gentleman. His delivery of the opening speech beginning 
^ Sure we thank you, learned lord,’ was most impressive. Majestic 
in accent, and musical in intonation, it left nothing to be desired ; 
but art of a still loftier order was manifested^ in the utterance of the 
terrible menaces and biting sarcasm included m the lines commencing 
* We are glad the Dauphin is so plea^nt wil3i us,* where King Henry 
replies to the insolent message of Xo^/ 

Another noble display of histrkxpic skill was Mr. Phelps’s per- 
formance of the entire scene in the second act, in which the traitors 
Gray, Scroop, and Cambridge are exposed, and brought to shame Jby 
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their mte^ied victifh. Also, throughout the third and fourth acts, 
where, aihid the din of war and environed by dangers, the warrior- 
king proves ihimself to be every inch a hero, and an excellent pliilo- 
sopher to boot, the performer was fully equal to his arduous duties. 
Indeed, ho rose with the occasion, for it was in the very difficult 
speeches — * Once more unto the breach, dear friends ! ’ * So, if a son 
that is by his father sent about merchandise,’ ‘Indeed, the French 
maj lay twenty French crowns to one,’ and, above all, in the magnifi- 
cent, soul-stirring address to the overmatched troops, ‘ What’s he that 
wishes sol’ that Mr. Phelps achieved his greatest triumphs. High 
comedy, too, of the best kind, was exhibited by him where the English 
King endeavours to make his amorous words understood by Katharine, 
his French bride. 

“ In short, we class the Henry V. of Mr. Phelps amongst the Very 
best things which the modem European stage has produced. 

“ Another performance of rare merit was the Pistol of Mr. Hoskins. 

‘ His solus / Egregious dog I ’ ‘ The solus in thy most marvellous face ! ’ 

‘ Sword is an oath,’ ‘ Base is the slave that pays,’ &c. ; and the whole*' 
of the celebrated leek-eating scene, were given with graphic force and 
infinite humour. The ‘ make-up,’ too, was admirable, whilst the 
braggadocio air, and immense swagger, were assumed throughout with- 
out the slightest tinge of exaggeration. 

' “ Miss Travers’s personation of the boy was likewise perfect in its 
way — a thoroughly artistic conception consistently carried out; and 
great praise. may be awarded to ‘the Chorus ’ of Mr. Marston, and the 
delineations of Eardolph, Fluellen, and Williams, by Messrs. Josephs, 
Ball, and Barrett. 

“ The mise en sekne, as we have already observed, was most magnifi- 
cent, and nothing could possibly be better than the arrangement of the 
stage bui^iness, which was not only extremely picturesque, but also full 
of life-like animationand appropriateness of purpose. 

“ The house was well attended, and an enthusiastic call was made 
for Mr. Phelps at the conclusion of the drama.” 

’ ‘f Sheridan Knowles’s play of Virginius was last night represented 
at this theatre with a merit and success which, in these days of poor 
playem and worse plays, it was quite exhilarating to witness. We 
have already noticed the efforts of Mr. Phelps, this season more, 
strenuous than ever, to resuscitate the drama of England ; his under- 
taking, if must be confessed, is an arduous one, but the manifold 
courage, in the face of great difficulties, which he has displayed, 
entitles him to the best thanks of the literary public of the 
metropolis, 

“ The play of Virginius, although in some parts wanting in striking 
effects, nevertheless coi|tains in its plot, and catastrophe those elements 
which .are most e8||Dtial to the devdopment of strong feeling and 
powerful emotion, it is based upon a simple and well-known story, 
in ^ which right is basely sacrificed to tyranny and oppression; it 
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appeals at once to the sympathies of the spectator, who/ in spite of 
himself, is carried along by the incidents which in the progress of the 
play are gradually developed. It will, therefore, always bo a popular 
play, for it appeals at once to the heart, and the dialogue is not 
filtrated through the head before it reaches the feelings, which, 
irrespective of othef^aids, are natural to us all. 

‘'‘The Virginius of Mr. Phelps is, in our judgment, the best of his 
performances; it is equal throughout, and the actor having se^ed 
upon the attention, retains it to the end. There is a noble nature 
in the bold and injured Roman father, which is set forth, not with 
violence, but with determination — a determination allied with and 
softened by his gentle love for his young daughter. From the anxious 
inquiry he makes in 'the first act about the enigma of the letters in 
the embroidery, to the fatal blow which deprives her of life, his 
daughter is his be-all and his end-all — ‘immutable, immaculate, and 
femortaL' In the betrothraent scene Mr. Phelps displayed much 
aignity and feeling, but his strength lay more in the scene in the 
forum, and in the tenderness with which, even in his subsequent 
madness, he hung, as it were, upon the hope of seeing her yet again, . 
and listened to the distant echo of her imagined footstep. And when 
a moment^s reason gives him a glimpse of his dire calamity, he ntte^4^- 
one of those bursts of tenderness which are wont to break ffOm a 
crushed and withered heart, and exclaims 

* Though all 

The guilty globe should blaze, she will spring up 
Through the fire, and soar above the crackling pile 
With not a downy feather ruffled by 
Its fierceness ! ’ 

“We might — and, in good truth, with justice — continue to r^ew’ 
this impersonation of tho character of Virginias, which we ft6rve no 
hesitation in asserting to be as fine a piece of acting as we have ever 
seen upon the English stage. The Virginia of Miss Cooper was 
chaste and natural, and was sustained throughout witli much delicacy. 
The Dentatus of Mr. Barrett, and the Appius Claudius of Mr. Lunt,, . 
together with the Icilius of Mr. H. Marston, were well deserving of 
the applause they received. The Servia of Mrs. Ternan, the faithful 
nurse of Virginia, was deserving of favourable mention. The h<iu8e 
was crowded, and the enthusiasm of the audience was very great" 
throughout” 

“ Sheridan’s comedy of The School for Scandal has been J)layed 
during the latter part of the week at this theatre, and with great 
success. The character of Sir Peter Teasle^ is one in which the 
abilities of Mr. Phelps are' very: ptomuiently displayed ; and the 
entire conception deservec^y plai^ that' gentle^^Ul in the very first 
rank of modern comediati%> Sir Peter is not, as we have seen him 
portrayed, either a drivelUng aesageniedto ar a grotesque mountebank, 
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but an old bachelor, sensible in all things save one, namely, his love 
and marriage with a young, heartless, and silly girl, whose vanity is 
too g^t fcr her discretion, and whose former hoydenish ignorance 
of life is only equalled by the madness with which she afterwards 
luxuriates in its most reprehensible follies. The good natuie of the 
old bachelor seems to be his most marked failing ; m fact, bis besetting 
weakness. He is first deceived in his wife, and next in his friend : 
throne is ready to sacrifice her husband’s honour ; and llie other, who 
‘ looks like the innocent flower, but is the serpent under it,’ swears 
a hypocritical devotion to his benefactor while laying siege to the 
already shaken virtue of his worthless wife. The Lady Teazle of 
Miss Cooper was sustained with considerable taste ; but in the grand 
scene, when she is discovered concealed behind the screen in Joseph 
Surface’s room, there was a want of that vigour which the circum- 
stances of the case might well call forth. Mr. Lunt’s impersonation 
of the hypociitical Joseph merits general approval ; it was quiet, easy^ 
and natural^ and divested of that absurd stage conventionality in" 
motion and in language which is the curse of the drama, and the 
very antithesis of good taste and of common sense. Of Mr. H. 
Marston’s Charles Surface we cannot say much that is favourable. 

f t is not the dashing gentleman, the well-bred roue^ of the author ; 

ut a certain sort of something made up of half-drunkard, half-fool, 
full of unmeaning laughter and violent gesticulation. Charles Surface 
is mirthful, but not silly; given to wine, but not a drunkard; a 
gamester, but not vicious; extravagant, but not selfish. Such was 
Sheridan’s man. Mr. Marston’s is quite another thing. The play, 
however, is very creditably put upon the stage; and, if no other 
inducement wore there to attract the public, the Sir Peter Teazle of 
itself a piece of finished acting which cannot fail to 
gratify one who loves the drama, and is competent to discrimi- 
nate the natural from the unnatural, and who estimates ar actor not 
by the noise he makes, but by the truth with which he ro| resents the 
ordinary characteristics of human life. We must not conclude with- 
out giving a well-earned word of praise to Mrs. H. Marstoii’s Mrs. 
Candour, which was played with much spirit and point.” 

llie three following critiques on Romeo and Juliet, Henry V., 
and He^ry IV. (Part Second), appeared respectively at different 
datee in the AtTmno&um, the Daily News, and the Sunday Times, 
the first being by John A. Heraud, and the last by Stirling 
Coyne : — 

'‘Miss Laura AMison has, at length, been permitted to essay her 
strength on the Shakespearean bow ; and she so far succeeded as to 
justify us in confidently affirming that she is an actress of no common 
powers and of considerable judgment. The play was Borneo and 
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Juliet — the heroine being acted by the young lady alluded ""to, and 
the hero by Mr. Greswick. Both performers are great acquisitions 
to the London stage. We were particularly pleased with Mr. 
Greswick’s Romeo, which was throughout chastely conceiveef and 
executed without exaggeration. The poetry, however, was better 
preserved than the^passion of the character ; — and in the great scene 
with the Friar in the third act we missed that agonizing emotion to 
which we have lately been accustomed. The judgment and reason 
were appealed to rather than the seat of the affections in the throbbing 
and almost breaking heart ; still there was a manly bearing, which, 
without depriving despair of its vehemence, lent it dignity and support 
under the pressure of almost intolerable calamity. The love of Juliet, 
as depicted by Miss Addison, was, in the early scenes, almost girlish 
in its innocence — in the later, most maidenly in its impetuosity. As 
^e drama increased in its demands on 'her energies, she gradually 
rose to passion, — grew into decision of purpose and strengthening form 
of character. The scenes with the Nurse were encbantingly played ; 
and when she finds that the ‘ancient iniquity' is no longer to be 
trusted, her ‘ Amen ' and ‘ thou hast comforted me marvellous much ' 
were delivered with that solemn and mysterious emphasis which 
becomes the situation. Thenceforth, Juliet must act for bv..'self- 
Mias Addison evidently felt the responsibility of the new position ; 
and assunied an attitude of determination accordingly. At once she 
attained to maturity. No longer the minor, the maiden, — but the 
wife and woman, — she must now assume an independence of character, 
and resort to such measures as may most effectually meoc .he present 
extremity. The joyous and confiding girl, previously all truth 'llnd 
straightforwardness, suddenly diplomatizes, submits to duplicity,^dat^ 
the perils of falseliood and death itself, to preserve the chastity of a 
plighted and irrevocable love. All this was beautifully delineat«:d. 
But then comes the dreadful chamber scene, which Juliet ‘ must act 
alone,’ — a scene which is the tost of an actress’s powers, — in which 
many a Juliet, successful up to that point, has excited ridicule in 
place of sympathy. This soliloquy is, in fact, one of the most difficult 
passages in the entire drama. Miss Addison divested it of all its 
conventionalities ; conceived it in a mood and a style poifeOtly original ; 
contrived to live, as it were, so naturally and unaffectedly in evenjr 
line, — suffered the horrible imaginings so progressively to accumulate 
upon her mind, — that all those exaggerations of manner which are 
usually permitted to change the sublime into the ridiculous were not 
even suggested. The climax of the action was reached without hl 
leap; and the most powerful effect produced without any sacrifice of 
discretion and taste. In a word, the scene was an artistic triumph. 
Mr. Phelps has produced this play with tinexampled propri^typ 
With such care and* eriginaUty hSs fte wde of^the mise m sdfne 
been disposed, that there is ' in which there is 

not some novelty an^ feUcity ^ Atrangement to admire. Nearly all 
the passages usually oipitted £com the original text are restored^ and 
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the vindication which they present of the poet's superior judgment 
complete. There is not a single instance in which these restorations^* 
do not gi%e prohability to the motive, and aid the development of 
the character. The final scene in the monument also strictly obeys 
the implied stage directions in the text. The body of Paris is 
conveyed, into the vault by Romeo, who never afterwards leaves it; 
Therein the remainder of the action is also concluded. Juliet is 
awakened, but never comes forward — dying beside the tomb on which, 
she had been sleeping. The picturesque effect of all this fully jvistified 
the poet's conception; — showing how much wiser he was tba^ ^he 
players have hitherto been. Mr. Phelps liimself performed Mercutio j 
giving to the Queen Mab speech an entirely new reading — not making 
a set oration of it, but blending it familiarly with the dialogue. He 
was deservedly applauded." 

s 

“ The intelligent audience of Sadler's Wells, whom its manager has 
faithfully taught to appreciate the sense and spirit of Shakespeare’s 
poetry, independently of that sumptuous magnificence of scenic display 
and that elaborate reproduction of antiquarian details which may be 
found at another establishment, have during last week, since the 
memoi’able eve of St. Crispin, been engaged with the heroic and 
piepulvr figure of our brave King Harry V. In each of the London 
tfieatres which yet afford Shakespeare a home — and which both 
deserve public thanks as they creditably proceed, by very different 
methods, to the same great national object of bringing forth the various 
treasures of wonder and delight from his inexhaustible pages— a 
chapter of English history is at this moment being played. We regard 
this token of a liking for Shakespeare's historical plays as one of the 
most encouraging symptoms of a good, sound, honest, and hearty state 
cf mind in the community. The said plays are worth more to us, as 
a njatiouj and are more peculiai-ly our own inheritance, than any other 
portion of our literature. They grow out of our native soil. One of 
those ' good yeomen, whose bones were made in England,’ has chosen 
to ‘ show us here the mettle of his pasture,' instead of borrowing his 
argument, as in other works, from Plutarch or from some Italian 
novelist. Other nations have converted the legendary struggles of 
d;heir early life into the materials of immortal poetry, but overhung 
’ with an awful mythological veil and the mysterious remoteness of the 
far. past. The old soldier*of Marathon, indeed, applied his ‘ thunder 
phrase ’ to the discomfiture of Asiatic invaders which he himself had 
actually witnessed. ' But with this exception and a few amongst the 
: old narrative ballads, the dramatic diorama Shakespeare has painted 
U9 of the Plantagenet and Tudor reigne is unparalleled in ancient or . 
modem : literature for. its combination of a startling realism, and 
essential truthfulness of recent story with the free bold outlines of 
imaginative design and the colouring of picturesque romance. 

“ In this Admirable series no play is more adapted to gratify our 
national feeling than this of the gallant enterprise which passed 
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. . ' 'If 

through itii crisis at Agiiicoiirt There is amongst us an old ^prejudice 

* not yet eradicated, which King Harry expresses in saying, ^ . 

' I thought, upon one pair of English legs * v 

Did march three Fr&chmen/ 

The inveterate tone of chivalrous defiance, emulation rather than 
hostility, which prevailed so many ages between us and' our next 
neighbours, breathes out alike in Henry V. and in King John. There 
is even a touch of ferocity in the former play not quite alien to 4he 
vulgar English disposition. But the character of Henry is, perhaps, - 
. the most attractive type of manly virtue that Shakespeare has given 
,us.. The knightly thirst of adventure and renown, the patient fortitude, 

[ the generosity and humane consideration for others, the union of com- 
manding resolution and energy with playful humour and affectionate 
|tenderness — these qualities make him peculiarly interesting. It is 
^tiunecessary to say how well the hero’s part was sustained by Mr. 

^ Phelps, who somehow or other has a patent for perfoiming the 
^character of a great-souled, aspiring, energetic man, and stands un- 
rivalled as the actor of heroes — the most genuine impersonator of 
nobility of mind. Throughout the serious action of this, pby jgbich 
we might almost venture to call a biography, the intcros»'% oends 
entirely on Henry. There is the discussion by the prelates oi his 
claim, on which occasion we see the conscientious balance of the king’s 
judgment weighing, with a deep sense of statesmanlike responsibility, 
the terrible mischief of war against the promptings of hdt|pur and 
ambition — there is the Dauphin’s insolent mockery, with r Henry’s' 
dignified and sharp reproof — his stem sentence, just withqutf cradty; , 
on tbo traitors at Southampton — the ardent forwardness.^ his Warrior 
charge at Harfleur — his firm and intrepid repudiation oi .the tarma 
subsequently offered when, in Picardy, with bis 

situation has become one of peril: 

‘ We would not seek a battle as we are, 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it.* ► 

There is his vigil in the camp, with his frank and familial^ talk^ to ^oor 
brave fellows by the watchfire, the wisdom and thoughtfulness of 
what he says to them, the profound and melancholy, ^ truth of his' ; 
soliloquy upon the vanity of that royal sceptre, that ‘ prouS dream* on . 
which hangs a burthen of anxieties beyond the strength of ^ man to 
bear, and then the electric suddenness with which he iS rou^d again 
into martial activity by the morning summons, and the passionet^ , 
fervour of almost prophetic ecstasy when he prays th& God of, battteiS 
to steel his soldiers’ hearts. All this, and all his . manhood j the brief ' 
heart-stirring speech to his * band of brothers ’ on the field, the quick 
changes of emotion after the battle, between rage at the treacherous' 

• cruelty of the foe, sorrow for the deatlj- of his peers, promptitude to 
secure the fruits of victory, and good-natured tolerance of the Welsh- 
man’s unseasonable gossip — hb. Phelps gave it to the life. Kox were 
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th^ portions of the dialogue less worthily delivered. In the 

pleasant' comedy scene which ends the play, the part of fair Katharine, 
with her pretty French coquetry and broken English, was very grace- 
fully performed by Miss Egerton, a recent debutante, who has shown 
both talent and good taste, whilst our ‘ king of good fellows,’ with his 
honest, cheerful importunity, briskly made his 'way to her consent and 
the nuptial ratification of the restored peace. Mr. Frederick Robinson 
was^very quaint and good as the Welsh captain, Fluelleii ; and Mrs. 
Mavston, in the character of Dame Pistol, late Quickly, was broadly 
humorous and natural. * 

“ A new farce closed Saturday’s performances, which merits a word 
of notice. The Tenant for Life is a very lively and amusing little 
thing, in which a ridiculous situation is produced by the impudence of 
a gentleman lodger, who has made up his mind not only, to hold 
possession of his apartments in spite of a notice to quit, but ^to marry 
the youpg widow, who is mistress of the house, whether she will have 
him or no. Miss Eliza Travers, as a lodging-house Abigail; Mr. 
Belford, as the intrusive gentleman; and Mr. Fenton, as his man- 
servant, played the best parts with immense success. The fun of it 
effery^ced very well, and produced continual laughter.” 

•‘Mr. Plielps has added another to the long list of characters in 
which he has gained the triumphs of his professional life. He 
appeared on Saturday se’nnight as Justice Shalloiy, in the* Second 
^rt of King Henry IV. It is now nearly ten years since this play 
was represented in London ; and, with all reverence to its immortal 
fiuthor, it is not, in very many respects, suited to the taste of the 
present generation. It is but an accommodation of terms to call it an 
historical drama at all, for the historical incidents are but few, and are 
. treated as jiegs on which to hang the humours of the piece. Those 
humours,* though in a certain sense of a savoury and spicy order, and 
though bristling and sparkling with true Shakespearean touches, are 
hardly in a modern tone ; and, however valuable as picture-glimpses 
of the manners of a certain class in centuries gone out of place 
in our day. FalstafF, Bardolph, Pistol, Poins, Dame Quickly, and 
T^an^heet will always keep their own peculiar game alive ; and it is 
a lively gme at which they play : but the game is peculiar, and it 
has- unquestionably gone out of fashion on the English stage. In the 
rollicking fun and radiant genialities of The Merry Wives of Windsor 
* t|ie’ Falstaffian element will never become wearisome ; and when its 
pranl;ii;ani^: .quijps m equally balanced by the imposing activities of 
.;C0Ul$, poUtical,: and military life, or by lofty moral illustration, or the 
. develqpinent of character, it will be welcomed as a pleasant 

' though very fismiliar relief to the graver uses of the stage. In the 
Second Part of King Henry IV., however, it constitutes the domin- 
ating element in the drami^, U^hich, chiefiy on that account, perhaps, 
is .not very Ukely ev6r to he a popular entertainment. . Nevertheless, 
there are parts in it which will always form favourite studies for 
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artists of the highest 'school; and, of these, Justice ^Shallow id' 
unquestionably the most interesting and the most important, 
contemplated from the histrionic point of view. Justice Shallow is a 
striking embodiment of some of the leading principles of human 
nature ; a singularly complete personification of a singularly definite 
type of manhood, and he thus offers abundant scope both to the 
conceptive and the interpretive powers of the actor. Mr. Phelps has 
read the character well; he exemplifies it admirably. It is not 
enough to say that the make-up is in an extraordinary degree 'life4ike, 
nor that the portraiture is marvellously consistent and unique. There 
is actual vitality in the impersonation. We have more than a dress 
and a manner before us : we have a character, in which cupidity and 
ambition, both ridiculous by reason of the native imbecility of the 
mind, boat in the heart, leer out from the face, and animate the very 
feebleness of the old man. The* mock merriment, the abject syco- 
phancy, the official fussiness and incapacity, the senile volubility, the 
utter intellectual weakness which are combined in the part wore 
bjended with striking effect in the representation. Indeed, this 
Jperformance was one of the most triumphantly perfect, in idea and in 
art, on which we have ever had occasion to compliment ^fr. Phelps. 

“We n^od hardly say that King Henry IV. received an equally 
impressive representation in the fourth act. This part wiis also 
imderti^kon by Mr. Phelps; and though it is one in which he has 
been frequently seen, he achieved a success as complete as though the 
performance had been an absolute novelty. The soUloquy 

on sleep was perfectly spoken ; the expostulation wjit&,!^|^^li^arry 
received all the subdued intensity of love and 
and the recognition of the son’s goodness of heart 
finely accomplished that it is hardly too much to 0jf 
house was in tears. ^ 

“Mr. Edmund Phelps as Prince Henry was neitjhj^r sow^^tly ju. 
action nor so emphatic or easy in speech as we hftte 
him. The EalstalF of Mr. Barrett was in 
performance. A slight excess of physieal^:&^ty^l^:it4„^J 
fault. Sir John, according to our notions, ^ 

twirling and swinging his walking-stick abottt,-^a featu§^|^eh;mi^jj.v 
more appropriately mark a modern dandy S 
The other parts were but indifferently filled.” ^ > t ; ' 

’ s*' ^ . V, ^ ^ ^ 

The Islington Gazetts of 30th January, 18^8, Ih comectibii. 
with Mr. Phelps’s production of Macbeth at Her Majes^yfs 
Theatre on the occasion of the nuptials of the Princess 

(which has been already alluded t<5), contained the follotvmg^'^; 

- , ' ' 

“ It is doubtless in the recollection of m^t of our readers that oh 
Tuesday, the J9th,‘ a series of theatiml ^rformances, intended to 
celebrate the marriage of the PHheeSs Royal with the Prince of 
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was commenced by Mr Phelps and the members of the 
fi^er^s Wells company. The Queen was present, and the play 
selected was ^acbeth. 

The event itself would call for only a passing notice at our hands# 
Mr. Phelps has acted before the Queen on previous occasions, and 
though of course he felt honoured, as all her subjects 'would, by 
contributing in any manner to hei amusement or gratification, ho has 
achieved too high and too deserved a reputation by his industry and 
taleiils to boast milclf of such patronage 

“The occurrence, however, called forth certain remaiks in the 
Times of tlie following daj, so dispaiagmg to Mr Phelps and so 
absuidly laudatoiy of Mr Kein, that, as Sadlei's Wells- and its 
refutation is a soit of local institution, w e feel bound to ofter a few 
obseivations on the subji et 

“The Times bays that a Shakespearean play without Mr Kean 
IS like a ‘Lord Mayoi’s Show 'without the Lord Mayor' The le- 
semblance betwien the Loid Mayor's Show and a Shake speaiean 
tragedy (by Kean) is complete enough but who goes to see the 
Lord M ly u ? 

‘ This Tiio^'t unfortunate simile is followed by an assertion which 
Mr Keii s hu nds hive icpeatcd so often that he must almost begin 
to behove it himself We quote the exact words — ‘Mi (^hailes 
Kean has made tlie Piinco&s’s Theatre the acknowled^»ed home of 
Shakespearean diama ' If goigeous scenoiy and elaboi lU (let jia+i ns 


with every mechanical, and scientific appliaiue can make a 

home i&lk there is no question that the diami must lo 

tho^e^W^ jla^ at the Princess's But these things aie no moio 
Uteral embodiment of an author's meinmg which 
Hptefetf boniii fek drama, than the stately ap iitments and painted 
Swiki o£ a patece would be substitutes to an individual for the kindly 
intercourse winch make /tu home 
tb^ tailor, and the upholsterei aio Mi Kean’s 
of Shakespoare. The best of their kind, no doubt ^ but 
m our school of the drama, not teaoheis The 
lived in, the clothes he wore, and the thione he 
pHaj be sacn at the Pimcoss’s But how about the 
Pfe la *^CKiSfl0^1y deceived who fancies ho has seen anything 
nkanhim ib Oxfende St^t. In hfe and in Shakespeare a palace is 
made for a king to live in, and a throne for a king to sit upon , but 
eth tile Ptincoss’s the order of things is reversed There a king only 
completea the representation of a palace, and adds — hy Im iohes — to 
grandeur of the throne. An actoi at that theatre bears a stroiig, 
to the wooden dummy which a tailor exhibits m proof 
to skill ^ “ 

f “The little unpoxtimoa which Mr Kean attaches to good acting 
needs no other proof than tiig fact of his generally taking prmcipid 
<diaracter himself. An extremely msign&cant figure, a voice without 
compass, depth, or nchness, and a delivery in ^ higliest degree 
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monotonous and ineffective are his principal characteristics. It ia ' 
not enough to say he is not an actor; he has not a sii^le,^q(^;Mbpte 
of an actor. And this is the man whose theatre, according "to the 
Timea^ ‘holds an exclusive rank for the performance of the tragic 
drama.' 

“ In the exhibition of theatrical spectacles every one will allow that 
Mr. Kean is unrivalled; but Sadler's Wells is as much before the 
Princess's in point of acting as the Princess's is before Sadler's Wells 
•In point of scenery. For the simple reason that scenery is hn adjfbict 
of' acting, and not, as Mr. Kean's friends suppose, acting an adjunct 
of scenery, we claim a higher rank for Mr. Phelps's management than 
Mr, Kean's. We do this on the same principle as wo should pronounce 
Shakespeare in a plain sheepskin a better book than Kotzebue in 
Ifilded morocco. 

' “ The luxury and pomp of Roman mi^nners, and the magnificence 
•of tha imperial government, were never so conspicuous as when the 
streaii^ji^^f the empire was decaying, and its safeguards neglected, 
to-’^mpare small things with great, Mr. Kean and his imitators 
investing with a meretricious splendour the remains of a drama 
whoso vitality they have helped to destroy. 

If ever there bo, as we yet hope there may, a general reviva'iu of 
dramatic taste, and a true reverence for the works of our great 
dramatist, we.nmy safely prophesy that Mr. Kean will come to be 
regarded as a master showman, aiid the Princess's as a kindred 
establishment with Madame Tussaud’s. 

“Our hopes of such revival now ^ost almost entirely on Sadler's 
Wells. We cannot perhaps see there so masterly a personation of 
every character as our fathers had at the patent theatres, but can 
depend on a faithful and able presentation of the author’s m&tnih^;^' 
by the company, and a real appreciation of the author's merits, 
the audience. ‘It is impossible to regard the PentofiWle district,' 
says the Times ^ ‘ as the focus of the metropolitan drama.' 'sapient 
critic here seems to regard as the ‘ focus of the drama ^ the centre of 
,..tl^p metropolis ! On this ground it would .be as difficult tb mdntain 
"the claims of Sadler's Wells as it would be easy to, upsdi df 
the Princess's. ' . v ' . 

“We had intended to notice the demonstration nwtde by 1®, ; 
Kean’s friends at his own theatre, on the night of 'the M^beth 
performance at Her Majesty's. We have only space, uour fat expte^' 
our astonishment that amongst all the reasons alleg^d>, 
iur to the reasons, for the omission of Mr. Keanjir". 

Occasion, the very simple one that he cannot act ' 

Slot easily transport to Her Majesty^s the stage pfjopertietf 

Ihe Princess’s he shows in lieu of does nok seem. to h^Ve bcdEp^ll^ 

fto any one.” 
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A Hamburg paper, Die Fre%schutz, of the 7th of May, 1859, 
had tha following : — 


Stadt Theatre. 

“ On Thursday last Phelps, the celebrated English actor, and the 
company he has brought over to Germany, produced the tiagedy of 
Ki%g Lear, — almost to empty benches. It is inconceiv'ible how so 
many nch Englishmen as there are in Hamburg should have neglected 
an opportunity which tends moie than any other to throw a brilliancy 
on the development of the dramatic art in their mother countiy. The 
national feeling which they talk so much about was on this occasion 
‘ nowhere.’ It was not so when the English dancer visited these 
boards; English faces were then to be seen m parquet, paitene, and in 
every part ot the house ; and the applause awarded to her was certainly 
patriotic, and the more patriotic because, in an artistic point of view, 
she did not exceed mediocnty. Phelps, whose talent cannot b^ un- 
known to them, and who ranks in the category of Illiand and Ludwig 
P vnent, sh^'uld have been the moie heartily welcomed by Geiinans, 
in smuch as those who call his language their own had other things 
to d *^han to trouble themselves about him But the number of 
theatrical connoisseurs present made his triumph the greater The 
enthusiastic applause with which h« was greeted by a foreign audience 
must have more than compensated him for tli^ apathy of his country- 
men. Phelj^ 13 a male Ei&tori, as tiue to natuie and as caieful ii 
Stndy, as gei^l and free in production, and as obedient to rule as the 
oel^^t^Xt^an.. His Lear is a living fact , he is ar aitistic cieation 
highest aeiue of the word We cannot especially notice any 
nirtjlnnlG^ each is a necessary consequence of its piedeeessor 

man must have stood before the hard, a man who, 
^ e[ve]^incjxj(l<dng/ bad — ^by his hasty passion, by liis lash, hot blooded, 
rad act* by his rejection alike of love and hate, and by his 

imd ta]png — called down the poweis of darkness 
nervous, kingly o^ man, with shaking head and 
stood living before us in the ruin of his power, in 
his two daughters, in the curse thundering over their 
ik3^pnte|^ and in the madness which pieccded his deatli The 

iBOgpiesst^ih of his passion followed the couise of events stop by step, 
th^ISlfmax was rooted m the design of the character. Plielps is 
1% Wster^ andm are sorry that so many of the people m Hamburg 
at>preoiate dramatic art, and who understand the English language^ 
eyen ihOM who do not, — ^have denied themselves the privilege 
'W sSeittg him in Lear. We are sorry for their own sakes, for Phel{k8 
lemainB Phelps, be the first ramb X>laces ^pty or full. 

‘‘ Bobnbusch.’^ 
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The following is an abstract of the proceedings at the tw^h 
anniversary festival of the Royal General Theatrical Fundjfeld 
at the Freemasons* Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Mejfkday, 
April 6th, 1857, when Mr. Phelps took the chair. 

Patroness ; — ^Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen. 

yiCB-pRBSiDBNTS : — His Graco the Duke of Devonshire, K^., 

‘ Right Hon. the Earl Fitzhardinge, the Eight Hon. the ’ Earl of 
Langford, the Right Hon. the Lord Tonterden, the Lord Ernest 
J^ce, the Lord Viscount Eaynham, M.P., Baron L, De Roths- 
■g^d,M.P., Sir Charles Ibhetson, Bart., Sir Edwin Landseer, Hon. 

^enry F. Berkeley, M.P., Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart., Sir 
^Ed^ard'* Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P., Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, 
.Esq., ltP., B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.RS., F.S.A., John 
Brady, Esq., M.P . ; Alderman Wm. Cubitt, M.P., Charles Hill, Esq., 
JDon^ld JN'icoll, Esq., M.P. (Past Sheriffs of London and Middlesex) ; 
A.. Arcedeckne, Esq., William P. Bathe, Esq., Robert Bell, Esq., Jules 
Benedict, Esq., W. Henry West Betty, Esq., Alpheus C. Billings, Esq , 
Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, Esq., Hubert de Burgh, Esq., William 
. S. Burton, Esq., Captain Chappell, R.K, T. P. Cooke, Esq., Wm. 
Cooke, Esq., William Creswick, Esep, Horatio Gros verier Day, Esq., 
Charles Dickens, Esq., John Dillon, Esq., John Douglass, Esq,, — 
Elkington, Esq., William Farren,Esq., Walter T. Fawcett, Esq., John 
Forster, Esq., Thomas L. Greenwood, Esq., Luke James Hansard, Esq., 
Jqjin Hastings, Esq., M.D., Henry Hill, Esq., J. Ireland, Esq., Edwin 
James, Esq., Q.C., J, W. Janowin, Esq., T. J. Jerwood, Esq., Charles 
Kean, Es<u ^ n^^in James Lamont, R.N., Mark Lemon, Esq., Benr ■ 
janv** " '-onceive m Q Macready, Esq. , Charles Manby,Eaq.,C.Ill, 

r ound me— an ^seu Andrew F. W. Mgntagiie, Esq., 

Ral softening mfluenct Bertie Mostyn, Esq., Wm. Ujblo, Edq., of 
New jL^^heers.) Knowi. er, Esq., John Penn, Esq., H. W. Mips,. 
Esq., Davia'2’ hehalf ^ Philip Salmans, &q,. iUympnd 
^J^ins, Esq., MereSP^.^?," Simpson, Esq., .OTiert Smith,,.ii’q*, El 
; Smith, Esq., of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane* Fxlward StifcUng> 3^4, 
"Charles Taylor, Esq., Tom Taylor, Esq., WiUiam Vahsiitart, 

James W, Wallack, Esq., J. William Wallack, Esq., Z. Watkins, Esql ‘ ' 
Benjamin Webster, Esq., Alfred Wigan, Esq., William Willott, Esq., 
Barney Williams, Esq., Forbes Winslow, Esq., M,D. 

Honorary Solicitor : — Thomas J. Jeriftod, Esq., Ely Place. 

Honorary Treasurer J, B. Buckstone, Esq. 

Honorary Physician: — John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 

Street. V 

Secretary :~Mr. Cullenfoid, Theatre Royal, Haymarket 
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“ To SAMUEL PHELPS, ESa 
“tor D£ar Sir, 

“ In behalf of the Directors and Members of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, I feel great pleasure in acknowledging 
the signal service rendered to us by your excellent Chairmanship at 
our Annual Festival, on Monday the Sixth of April last, at the 
Fr^femasons’ Tavern. 

“ Being aware that you had never before undertaken a like office, and 
of your reluctance to be placed before the public in such a position, 
we feel it our duty doubly to thank you for overcoming your scruples 
to serve us, and to assure you of the gratification your presence and 
your well-directed efforts in our cause gave to every well-wislier of 
the Institution. 

“ And believe me, 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ JOHN B. BUCKSTONE, 

“ Hon. Treasurer.^* 


The twelfth anniversary dinner in celebration of this most excellent 
institution took place in the grand hall of the Freemasons* Tavern, 
Great Queen Street, on Monday, April Cth, on which occasion nearly 
200 patrons and admirers of the drama were present. 

The chair was occupied by Samuel Phelps, Esq., supported by Sir 
Charles jLbbetson, Bart. ; Charles Dickons, Mark Lemon, J. B. Buck- 
Cooke, W. Creawick, Under-Sheriff Crosley, Frederic 
[ton Vallance, E. T. Smith, J. suDj^r^^ieus C. 
_ Warwick, Zechariah Watkin'j^.-rs) ; more wliom T. 
^'^^■Campbell, M.P., W. Wilbd with memories nev^, 
,$ams, Wm. J. Burton, John acready’s power ( pjs , G. 
Ga^iner Guthrie, Martin Long-continue^^lo, Stoc- 
q[rs. wl considerable nu the gre‘‘«iegantly attired 
. benches, covered with crimson cloth, at the back 
gallery facing the chair was also filled with a 
the fhir sex, whose presence contributed in no small 
1 and give an additional zest to the very highly inter- 
^ilfl^PTOceedings of &e evening. In the course of the evening, and 
Jb^ween the vonous speeg^ and toasts, the vocalists exercised their 
vM^in a ^ay that call^fforth the warmest and heartiest manifesta* 
m of apt»iobation and satisfaction on the part of the audience. 

After the removal of the cloth, 

The CftAlitiCAN, who, on rising, was received with much cheering 
apd clapping of hdmds, which lasted several moments, said : Gentlemexi, 
^The members of thii Boyal General Theatrical Fund, and who ere 
interested in its present well-being and future prosperity, are th a 
dpnble cbaige of duty bound wh^u I ^ upon theUi to drink the 
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health of her Majesty. (Cheers.) First, gentlemen, as loyal 
dutiful subjects ^ndering our love and homage to her who hasi^well 
deserved them at our hands ; and next, to the munificent patroness, 
to the kind-hearted and benevolent lady who has for the eleventh 
titne increased the funds of this institution by adding thereto the sum 
of <£100 (loud cheers) ; gentlemen, let the glass raised to our lips be 
the outward symbol of our inward wishes, that each year of her life 
may be but a stop in advance towards the goal of happiness, #nd 
when ** old Time shall bring her to her end, goodness and she fill up 
one monument.’* (Much cheering.) 

The toast was drunk with three times three, amid the most enthu- 
* Sastie cheering ; after which the vocalists sang “ God save the Queen,” 
a style which elicited much applause. 

7 The Chaibman : Gentlemen, — Next in order as in love, Prince 
^ Albert, the illustrious consort of our Queen, claims our best remem- 
brance. For the first time for many years the “ Prince of Wales ” 
has again become familiar in English mouths. Let us hope that he 
may live to be blessed . at the hearths and revt red upon the throne 
of thes ' lealms — link his name with his Poy d lti.,h,^i*fa and the rest 
of the lioyal Family, and e’en let us toast ihem together.’ (Cheers.) 
The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

The Chaibman : Gentlemen , — We are met this evening to ad v nir e tlie 
^ interests and to promote the welfaio, by tdding, I hope, to l;he funds 
of ^tljis association. Its objects are well known to many, porhap^^h 
most, probably not to all of you, although its cause has been ;,’Esq., 
year after year, at this annual festival, by lips upon whose act ^ Edwin 
have loved to dwell ” — by men whose eloquence has been of s^^l^arles 
powei to stir the hearts, aye, and open the puises too, of such"^ui- 
should, .ieiiceive iipore difficult to move than the assemblage I sec 
a^/und me— cn ass^^unblage composed of men avowedly livifig under 
thb softening influences of the drama, literature, and the fine arts. 
(Loud ^Jieeis.) Knowi ng, gentlemen, how much has been e^d, and 
well said in behalf of this institution^^ my predecessOm in' the 
office I hold this iJ^enicAg, I feel most pamfSl^ my mferiority to those, 
who have gone before me. (“ No, no,” and cheers.) I ateure you, 
gentlemen, that nothing but a sense of duty and deference to the 
opinions of others has induced me to appeal before ypu in a ncr r 
character, in which I feel myself to be, and one in which I am sut'’^ 
you will find me indeed very imperfect. (“No, no,” and cheers.) 
Gentlemen, if upon my eloquence depenMjjjpiy addition to the funds. 
Of increase of your goodwill towards this aSociation, 1 am powerless. 

^ “ GentU breath of yours my sails ^ 

Must fill, or else my project fails, 

Which was to plead; but I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant. 

And my endifig is despair 
Unlessl be relieved by prayer, 

Which tdttcei so that it assaults 
Mercy its^ isid trees lOl faults.” 
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Let me, then, ask you good-naturedly to let your imaginations in some 
de^e supply my deficiencies, and think what might bo said by one 
more compe);ent to the task, in behalf of an institution having for its 
objects to render easy the declining years of those who have spent their 
lives in ministering, saying the least, to the pleasures, the gratifications,, 
but 1 would rather say to the intellectual enjoyments of others, through 
the medium of as delightful, as humanizing — ay, and as noble an art, 
wImp rightly directed, as can employ the faculties, mental and physical, 
of man. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, there are few indeed who edsay 
the histrionic profession who are possessed in a high degree of its great 
requirements ; and even when that is the case, it has been considered a 
drawback upon the actor’s poweis that his cieations cease to be when 
he shall cease to live.” But, gentlemen, though that be true, does npt 
the vividness of its present impressions in some degree compensate for 
its want of permanence ? (Loud cheers.) What other artist can produce 
such immediate effects as tfie actor 1 What other artist can, as it were, 
by a single stroke of his wand electnfy the heart and brain of assembled 
thousands — stiike a chord that is felt by all at once m a multitude, 
compelling them involuntarily to acknowledge their common nature, and 
wonder at the power that thus exposes them to each other in all the 
fullness of their humanity, (Loud cheering.) Gentlemen, I say again, 
if such be the actor’s power — and there are few who will dare deny it 


—it is an art worthy ^^mployment by the best mental and physical 
^wer of any educate^Rian. (Cheers.) And let not the actor himself 
200 ^'Inin that he lives not with •posterity^ for no other artiste receives 
The homage that he does, so that his account is fairly balanced. 
Charles.) Gentlemen, we all know, from testimony at least that 
was for thirty years literally an idol. There may be some 
A^aM^ent who probably remember what myria 1 subjects bowed 
to and John Kemble’s majesty (cheers) ; more whom the 

fleshly ^/lidmund Kean’s genius has impressed with memories never 

least, Macieady’s power (cheers) 
is 1 ^ green in our remembrance. (Long-continued applause.) 

vel^tist mentioned are the great wheels in the 
who, in all their vast proportions, stand nobly out 
xo gentlemen, save for the little wheels that worked below, 

oj^urea frbm sight and scarcely heard, could ne’er have moved at alL 
^jCheers.) Gentlemen, it is for the little wheels that I would plead 
tO'-night, (Cheers.) But if the cu^tor’s power be what I have stated, 
tf mubt be 8 productive nower, and may be wielded either for great 
^gpod or moAstxous eviL^Hear, hear.) Now, gentlemen, I may be 
Ipnmtted, I hope, without intruding myself upon your notice, to Ay 
that thirteen years of experience, in a somewhat peculiar position, hsa 
taught me to ^Ueve, imp^ me to assert, aye, and I could prove it 
that whith is true of a part be true of the whole), that civilization, m 
her influences upon great masses of the people, can 
higher aid than that r^eied her by dramatic exhibition, (much 
applause,) And it ia upon tl^ ground, gentlemen, rather them any 
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other, tliat I would build the claim for support of an institution like 
this upon society at large, or at least that portion of it who are not 
so blin«led by bigotry, or addle-headed from any other cause, 4s to 
detract from that position which the drama ought justly to attain. 
/.Ghecrs.) Gentlemen, I will not intrude any further upon ydia time, 
leave the future well-being of the society in your hands. I 
propose ** Continued prosperity, witli its lengthening years, to the 
Royal Q^erol Theatrical Fund,” and I associate with the toasWthe 
name of Buckstone. (Loud and long-continued cheering.) ^ 

The t^^t was drunk with the greatest enthusiasm, three times three 
cheers Wiig given. 

Buckstone rose, amidst continued applause, nnd said,— 

; jl^i^Xitlem^, as this is our first appearance at the Freen^aisons Tavern, 

. ^Sp^t from the stage here not being quite so iainiliar as the 

One^W^ have been accustomed to in the Ciuy, I trust l shall be excused 
ii 1^0^^ the trepidation usual on making a first appearance on strange 
hoards.- (Cheers and laughter.) At the same tiiue, I hope we shall 
in removing, according to the Post Olhee diroi tions, from 
‘3^hon’‘g.;.te Street, KC., to Great Queen Street, W.C., we shall be 
O.K., lich last initials were said to be used by a certain Aineiican 
PivsM, wlujn lie indorsed any Government papers that ho considered 
aU . (Lauglitei’.) At all events, gentlemen, whatevcji* may bo 

tho A Vil),. wfj have achieved a great advantage by appearing to-night 
und(‘i L liMuaiicnicnt of Mr. Phelps, whose professional experience, 
acl uuVr It'.; and great popularity, must insure the curtain 

ulhi g this e^eOl'ug on a most successful entertainment; while oui 
friends present, and the patrons of the drama, will, I am sure, be 
glad to hear one fact, that although we have been honoured by titled 
chairmen and gentlemen of high position presiding over us on these 
occasions, yet, whenever we have had an actor in the chair, our 
receipts, to use a technical phrase, have always been greater than at 
any other time , therefore, gentlemen, what must wo hope they will 
be to-night, when wo have such an actor as Mr. Phelps ;to appeal to 
your sympathies, and plead the cause of his lirothers and sisters of the 
stage ] Gentlemen, I am proud of my profession. (Cheers-) I have 
great pleasure in announcing to you, as you have already heard from 
Mi*. Phelps, that our Gracious Majesty has again sent us her munificent 
dunatiou of £100 (cheers), thus proving what a friend that illustrious 
lady is to the dramatic art — and indeed she is a friend. 

. The Chairman : Gentlemen, — It is a fortunate circumstance for 
any institution depending wholly or in pa^, as this doesj, upoia puU^ 
sympathy for support, when it has in association with it men ot 
position and character, whose names are a warrant that the ,asso4ia^ ' 
tion, whatever it be, is worthy of the aid it seeks; and the Qe&(^ 
Theatrical Fund has certainly great. reason to congratulate' 

(Hear, hear ) We have as trustees Mr. Benjamin Bond Cabbe]!,: 
active philanthropist, whose name is generally before us as an authmi; 
or promoter of some scheme of practie^ good ; we have Mr. Maoiead^K, 
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who, during his public career, won for himself the high esteem of the 
great and good throughout the land, and who now makes his private 
station a post of honour; and, lastly, gentlemen, we liave the man 
whose name, wherever the Anglo-Saxon tongue is spoken, has become 
a ‘^household word.” (Loud cheering.) lam sure, gentlemen, ; 
will feel with mo that any attempt on my part to pronounce a edlc^^^ 
upon that geutrcman would be simply absurd, and I assure you, that 
I slmuld feel myself almost guilty of an act of irapertinenoe 'were I 
to mempt it. Gentlemen, will you join with nio in drinking the 
“ Health of Mr. Dickens and his Fellow 'J rustees i ” (Loud cheers.) 

Mb. Dickens, who, on rising, was enthusiastically cheered for some 
moments, said : Gentlemen, I have to acknowledge the toartit 
has been assoqjiated by our chairman with such flattering enbdiu^^ua, , 
and by you with so kind a w’elcome. Before I do so, I wisjb,^-6ffer 
a woixl of explanation in reference to a very startling rem^lrk which 
has fallen from my right hon. friend, the member for the llaymarket. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Gentlemen, God forbid that 1 sbou!<|^^h9,ve 
any electioneering desi^s ui)on any constituency whatever. 
of life, my delight in life, my means of usefulness in life, siicJ) tliey^ 
are, have Jong been chosen, and I assure you that I have no r lention 
of canvassing any sects whatever, except tliat sex wJiose prc/' Ut o I 
feel behind me (laughter), of whose presence I also have i deep 
perception, appropriately seated in the clouds above me,; ;»,Md that 
other sex whose presence I see before mo. (J-hmevred ; .u.^nter.) 
Gentlemen, with this word of explanation, allow uil, as om*. of y mr 
trustees ‘.to express the gratification that we feel, in vvliich I have no 
doubt you participate, in the very prosperous buiigei which Ims been 
presented to us to-night by my right hon. friend, and allow me also 
to express our great satisfaction in finding him, notwithstanding the 
v^ lr^ue)tit appeals he makes to his constituents, still h aiding the 
poflt of 'Gh^^Sllor of the Exchequer. (Much laughter.) If he should 
phase of that office, as I have heard it whispered ho 
has 8di£^at^>prospective intention of doing — if he should ever relievo 
u$ pI' any portion of that income-tax (laughter) which he nightly 
levies bn the public (increased laughter), 1 hope, as I am sure you 
do, that in this, and in all his enterprises, he may be triumphantly 
successful. (Cheers and laughter.) Gentlemen, as I have the honour 
in this institution to hold an official position, you will readily perceive 
that 1 should make a most interesting lengthy speech, but for the 
unfortunate circumstance that 1 am held in the bonds of official reserve 
(laijghter), to .which unhappy restraint, as the custom is in such cases, 
^'^oW.^fully submit, because 1 have no statement whatever 
tb hewing whatever to say. (Laughter.) I shall, there- 

fore^ cohteht myself with thanking you on my own part, and on that 
^ my^ Mlow trustees, for the toast you have just drunk, juid with, 
japhouneing that I shall beg the chairman’s permission to propose 
Wother toast when the toast-master shall have called upon you in 
fotm to charge your glasses. (Much cheering.) . ^ 
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The toiist-master having commanded the company to chaige, aUd 
his mandate having been obeyed — ' 

Mr. Dickens rose and said : Gentlemen, — ^While I agreed with 
every part of the excellent address which was made by the chairman 
in proposing the Fund, I particularly sympathized with that portion 
of it in which he preferred a claim on the part of the stage to be 
regarded as a powerful and useful means towards the education of 
the people. (Hear, hear.) If there over were a time when .the theatre 
"could be considered to have a strong claim to consideration iif^that 
respect, it surely is the present. Gentlemen, we have schoolmasters 
going* about like those horrible old women of whom we read in the 
police reports, perpetually flaying Whittington's cat alive — we have 
schoolmasters constantly demonstrating on black-l)^rd8 to infant 
minds the utter impossibility of “ Puss in Boots " ; we have all the 
giants utterly dead and gone, with half the Jacks passing examinations 
every day in mental arithmetic ; and with Tom Thumb really only 
known in these times as the gallant general seeking kisses of the ladies 
Jit 66?. a-hcad in the American market — I say really,, gentlemen, in 
these times, when w'e have torn so many leaves out of our dear old 
nursery books, I hold it to be more than ever essential to the character 
of a great people, that the imagination, with all its innumerable graces 
and charities, should bo tenderly nourished ; and foremost amongst 
the means of training it, I agree .with the chairman, must always 
stand the stage, with its wonderful pictures of passion, with its 
■^a^ificeiit illusions, and %»ith its glorious literature. (Loud cheers.) 
But, g-nblemen, there is another aspect to which the chairman could 
not witli c(][ua) modesty advert, in which a thoroughly well-conducted 
thertre is of vast Importance — that is, not only with reference to the 
publi‘3, who so greatly need it, hut as a means of sustaining the honour 
and credit of the dramatic profession itself — as a means of presenting 
their usefulness to the public in its most striking colours, and as a 
means of always sustaining thorn against the reproaches which ignor- 
ance and malignity have showered upon them with the only liberality 
of which such qualities are capable. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, an ill- 
conducted theatre does a world of harm, no doubt. I will not go so 
far as to say — for that weald he going very far in’deed-^that it does 
as much harm as a thoroughly ill-conducted school, or a thoroughly 
ill-conducted chapel ; but it does harm enough, and a groat deal more. 
A thoroughly well-conducted theatre, on the contrary, blots out the 
sins of a thousand bad ones, and will surely attract to itself the good- 
will and respect of great numbers of well-meaning^ and virtuous peoplo, 
previously objectors, and will conciliate them.^ to .understand that what 
they dreaded in the dramatic art arose not from its use, but from its ' 
abuse — not from its exertion, but from its perversion. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, gentlemen, I perfectly well know that you will all agreg^tti 
me, that if ever a theatre attained these ends, it is the Theatre, l^lePa • 
Wells. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, that theatre, rescued from th9^ 
wretchedest condition, from a condition so disgraceful, that if on any 
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night in the week the J^’ew River Company had poured in through its ‘ 
boxes, pit, and gallery — {** Up, no ! ” ) — ^the Humane Society could have 
hardly done a worse thing at one time than have interfered. (*‘No, 
no ! ” ) With a very bad audience — (‘‘No, nol \) — I beg, in reference 
to that gentleman’s ooservation who says “ No,” to state that I havo 
as accurate a knowledge of that theatre as any man in the kingdom, 
and I say, that with one of the most vagabond audiences that ever 
went into a theatre utterly displaced from it, and with onp of the 
mosrtntelligent and attentive audiences ever seen attracted to • it an^. 
retained in it — I believe 1 am not very wrong in my rough calculation 
when I say, that that theatre has been open under Mr. Phelpa*a 
m£|,aagement 3,000 nights, and that during 2,000 of those nights the 
author represented has been Shakespeare. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, adi 
for the other thousand nights sterling old plays, tragedies, and 
comedies, many now plays of great merit, accepted with a real iscnse 
of managerial responsibility, and paid for, as I have reason to know 
in the case of a friend, with a spirit and liberality that would have 
done honour to the old days of the two great theatres — add to that, 
that all these plays have been produced with the same beauty, with 
the same delicacy and taste, with the same sensible subservience of 
the scene-painter and the mechanist to the real meaning of the “play — 
(cheers) — and with the same indebtedness to the creator of the whole 
for his admirable impersonation of a great variety of most opposite 
and diversified <?haracters, and surely we must all agree, to say the 
very leasts that the public is under a great debt to the profession 
under a great debt of obligation to Mr. Phelps — and that it has a 
strong legitimate interest in the continued success of his undertaking. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, for the public I can only say. that so far as 
I know it, I have never mixed with any grade or class of it by whom 
those exertions have failed to be held in the highest respect, or from 
, whom.thj^ have failed to elicit the highest approval ; and it may be 
worthy' ;H^f^mark, that I have found this feeling to exist quite as 
strongly amongst the intelligent artist classes of Paris as here in 
* 'London. Gentlemen, on the other hand, for the profession, Mr. 
Phelps’s position here to-night, and our recognition of him in it, are 
On ample and sufficient answer. He is here before you in a double capa- 
city— firstly, as the mind of the theatre in which the English drama 
. had found a home, and in which the most graceful homage is rendered 
to the noblest of all dramatists — that ho has there a body of students 
: behind the curtain, and a body of students before the curtain, striving 
\ v^'Ogether to appreciate and extol him ; Mr. Phelps is also J;iere in the 
,.]:other capacity oiVone whose life and labour are a constant credit, and 
•> j| obndtimt honour too, and a constant sustainer of the dignity and 
predit of his art (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, in this double capacity 
X Ham perfectly sure you are ready, for the second time, to give Mr. 
il^elpa e double welcopie. I am perfectly sure you will receive the 
'Which is his h^th, with a double acclamation, and that you 
vsjli linite in a. double expression of your best wishes for his success, 

< liMlth, happiness, prosperity. 
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IRTr. Phei.ps, who, on rising, was most loudly and enthusiastically 
cheered, said : Gentlemen, — I dare say in* this large world of London 
there are a great many used-up men who would gjve something 
considerable to have excited in them a ne’v^^nsation. Gentlemen, 
this is the second time in my life that I ever entered a public room, 
and I assure you that you have impressed one upon me, and one 
which I should be very glad to transfer to any used-up man that 
required it, because with it you have imposed upon me an obligation 
which I find some difficulty in acquitting myself of. I have^often 
laughed when reading — for I never saw it but once — of gentlemen 
in nty position being highly complimented in a public assembly, 
frequently saying, upon rising, they want words to express their 
feelings. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, I assure you that I shall never 
laugh again, for I plead guilty to being in the same position myself 
at the present moment. While ‘ J^istCning just now to what Mr. 
Dickens has so kindly said of me^ ffitid believing from the equally 
kind way in which you- -^ponded 'to it, that I am at all events a 
decent member of society-^(cheeTs)y-a circumstance occurred to my 
mind which I had almost Forgo^fSl, for it was too contemptible to 
remain there long. It occurred to me just now, however, and it may 
perhaps afford you some little amusement if 1 it. Some years 
after I had established myself in Sadler’s Wells nud had 

lived for an equal number of years in the hou e. Ih ) . ut present 

inhabit, believing myself to be performing td'o.d'iy Uie duties, 
of a good citizen, and acting paterfamilvis my ejd.ir • vitisfactioiij 
it so luj)pened that T required to place one of lU)- fandly, a very 
young I'uly index'd, — seven or eight years of agr, 1 will nob be positive 
which, — but it so happened that I required to place her in what is 
roramonly called an educational establishment, and being so exces- 
sively young, I was anxious to do so in some place near my home, 
not liking to send her at that tender age to her sisters, who werq 
educ'bing abroad. At length I found what I conceived to be the 
ver/ ^^ng. A lady residing ve^ near my own house professed to 
mder her roof a very limited number of pupils indeed. I 
iP - .on or a dozen was the extent, and being very select it was 
/ expensive. (Laughter.) But, however, I thought it would 
anV^er my purpose exceedingly well. Accordingly my little girl 
was consigiied to the care of this lady. She was with her some few 
weeks, !iud I heard from her governess that she was an exceedingly 
amiable child,' and remarkably intelligent — much more so, if I remem- 
ber right, she told me, than any other of her ten or a dozen pupils. 
Of course, I was very much pleased to hear that. Time wei)^ 
and a half year’s vacation occurred. The little girl came 
vacation expired — she went back to school, and was sent homi^ ! 

Good God ! I thought, what is amiss ? What horrid crtme,^ean ' 
little wretch have perpetrated? (Laughter.) Her mother started oJL 
in alarm, and had an interview with the schoolmistress, who 
explained herself : — “I have under iny roof three young ladies, sistars'^ 
—daughters, Mrs. Phelps, of a. gentleman who is an immediate 
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neighbour of yours. He has been to me, and thr^tened to remove 
his tliree daughters from under ray roof if I persist in receiving little 
Miss Phelps as a pupil, for he will not allow his cliildren to be 
educated under the san^ roof with an actor’s.” (Laugliter.) Gen- 
tlemen, the moral of tins story is, that, either in honouring my name 
as you have just done, you have evidently committed a great error, 
or the gentleman in question acted the part of a great fool. (Cheers 
and Inughter.) Gentlemen, I have somewhat wandered from my 
subject, but I really thought, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
such an anecdote might afford you some little amusement. It never 
afforded me anything else, I assure you. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I 
will now propose as a toast, if you please, in its widest and fullest 
sense, “ The Drama,” and above all dramas, the great, the magnificent, 
national drama of England, and I beg to couple with that toast the 
name of my friend and fellow-labourer, Mr. Creswick. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) 

The toast having been duly responded to, and three times three 
having been given, Mr. Creswick returned thanks ; after wdiicli Mi^. 
Mark Lemon proposed The Ladies,” a toast which was enthusiastic- 
ally received, and honoured with three times tln ee. 


LIST OF PLAYS 

PRODUCED BY ME. PHELPS AT SADLER’S WET,:.S. 


Macbeth. 

Othello. 

The Stranger, 

The Jealous Wife. 

Werner. 

The Merchant bf Venice. 

The School for Scandal. 
Virginius. . 

The Rivals. 

Hamlet, 

The Wife. 

The Roa^ to Ruin. 

^he Bridal.. 

New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
King John. ^ 

S e City Madam. 

5e Lady of Lyons. 
e^^^Wonder. 


The Priest s Daughter. 
Richard III. 

Wild Oats. 

The Soldier’s Daughter. 

The Iron Chest. • > 

Henry YIII. 

Every One Has His Far i. ^ 
William Tell. 

The King’s Friend. 

The Florentines. 

Richelieu. 

Love. 

The Gamester. 

Venice Preserved. 

The Fatal Dowry. 

The Hunchback. 

Isabella. 

Pizarro. 
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King Lear. 

Evaclne 

The Winter's Tale. 

Douglas. 

Money. 

Jane Shore. 

Judge Jeffries. 

Henry TV., Part I. 

Julius CflBsar. 

Love's Sacrifice. 

The Jktrician's Daughter. 
Romeo and Juliet.^ 

Measure for Measure. 

Damon and Pythia^ 

Ion. I , 

A King and No King. " 

Feudal Times. 

The Tempest. 

Town and Country. 

I’crtram. 

( ymbeline 

The Pio\ost of Bruges. 

The Heir at Law. 

John Snvile of H^ysted. 

Tin Poor Gentlenjan. 

Vs i )u Like To. 

T1j( d 

^wcliili iilghi 

The M 'rrj A\i\eb ot Windsor. 
The Way to Keep ILm. 

CoiioL nus. 

Rul Wife and Have a Wife. 

Much /Vdo About Nothing. 

A Blot in the 'Scutcheon. 

The Honest Man's Fortune. 

All in the Wrong. 

Calaynos. 

The Will. 

The Castle Spectre. 

The Honeymoon. 

The School of Reform. 

The Belle's Stratagem. 

The Love Chase. 

She Would ahd She Would Not. 


Antony and Cleopatra. 

The Busy Tody. 

She Stoops to Conquer. 

Garcia. V 
Retribution. 

Fazio. 

The Mountaineers. * 

A Bold Stroke for a Husljfind, 
The Legend of Florence, 

The Cavalier. 

The Duchess of Malfi. 

Brutus. 

The Qpod Natured Man. 
Manyd Wife. 

The^rido of Ludgate. 
hi|ri‘isonor of War. 
ihSnQL of Athem. 
ecrets Woitb Kuc to 

—igomar. niay 

The Critic. ears 

The Man of the M o» 1 
Tne Piovoked Husband. 

James VL 
The West Indian, 

All'o Well that Ends Well. 

Too Merchant's W( dding. 

A Woman Nomt Vext. 

Might and Right. 

King Henry V, 

Speed the Plough 
Henry IV., Part TI. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 

The Comedy of F' rrs 
The Two Gentlemen of Vorona, 
Love's Labour's Lost, 

Louis XL 

The Fool's Revenge. 

A Midsummor Night's Dream 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
The Taming of the Shrew, 

The Clandestine Marriage, 

The Wheel of Fortune, 

Rob Roy. 
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Plays produced by Mr, Macready during liu foui seasons of 
management, 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

Season, 1837 and 1838. 209 Nights. 

TIMFS TIMFS 

FIRST FILCrs RBPBLSCNTED FIRST PISCES. RPrRj!J8]!.NTEO, 

AmiUe, or The Love Test 33 Love in a Villaije ... X 
As You Like It ... 1 Loid of the Manor ... 1 

Bridal 7 Macbeth 18 

Barbers of Bassora ... 4 Marriage of Figaro •• 1 

Coriolanus ... ... 8 Novice ... ... ... 3 

Guy Maimeiing ... 1 Othello 3 

Hamlet ,.. S Provoked Husband ... 3 

Hunchback .. ... 2 Rob Roy ... . 2 

Hypocrite 2 Riches .. .. ... 1 

Ton . ... 1 Romeo and Juliet 2 

Viv . ... 5 u Stranger ... I 

1 ar . ... 2 Two Foscaii . . . 3 

Ml I .. . I Venice Preser\ed . 2 

Ills V lie .. ... 1 Viigiiiius ... 2 

Lea ... ... jO Winter's lal . ... 4 

King Henry V .. 2 Weiner . . .. 10 

King Henry V Til. . 2 Wonder ... . ... I 

Lady of L}ons , . . 33 I Woman's Wit . . 3J 


Season, 1838 and 

TIMIS 


As You Like If ..* 

BEP^ESbNl|:D 

, ...|4 

'Coriolanus 

{3 

Cymbeline 

-J 2 

Cato 

... \ 1 

Foresters .. 

...* 1 

Hamlet^ 

6 

Hunc|( 2jk 

•' ... 3 

Hennqv.e f 

5 

Ion ... A\. 

... 3 

J[an8 Shore ...* 

2 

Julius Csesar 

... 1 

King Lear ... 

... 6 

K^g Henry V. ... 

... 21 

of Lyons 
PWKWgih 

29 


1831 222 Nights. 


ilMES 

FIRST PIICIS REIUESF*fl£D 


Othello 

8 

Pantomime 

1 

Piovokea Husband . 

1 

Rob Roy . . 

... 3 

Richelieu 

37 

Stiang^r ... 

... 1 

Town and Country . 

1 

Tem])est ... 

... 55 

Two Foscari ... 

1 

Venice Presoived 

... 1 

Virgimus 

1 

Winter's Tale 

... 3 

Werner 

4 

William Tell 

... 14 
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LIFE-WORK OF PHELPS, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRU:^«s,.LANE.. 

* 

. Season, 1841 and 1842. 116 Nights. 


FIRST PlfeCR^ 

Acis and Galatea 
Duenna • 

Every One Has 
Gamester 
Gisippus . . . 
Hamlet 

Merchant of Veni 
Macbeth 



FIRST PIECES. 

Marino Ftjjlpfo . . . 

Othello jpf ... 

Point o^Kmonr . . . 
Plight^ffroth 

Provok^ Husband ... 1 

StrarHr ... 1 

TwqjJ|entlomcn of Yerona 14 
Prcsoivcd .... 3 


TIMES 

REPRESVfJED. 
• 2 
1 

.. 3 
1 


Season, 18'4T^and 1843. 


183 Nights. 


TIMES 

REPRESENTED. 


As Y^n Like H ... 

Acis and Gcilaxea 
Athelvvold 

Blot in tlie ’Scutcheon 
Cymbelinc 
Duen 

Der I'reischutz 
Gamester 
Hamlet . . . 

‘ Jane Shore 
Julius Caisar 
Jealous Wife 
King John 
King Arthur 
King Henry IV. 
Katharine and Fetruchio 
Love for Love 

Till, (rajr.za. Tindra 


22 

7 

9 

4 

j 

1 

1 

b 

1 

3 

1 

26 

3 

2 

1 

8 
2 


. . $ 

TIMES 

REPBJSSIHETED,'/ 

IS- 

2 


FIRST . ."CPS. 

Lady of Lyons 
Marino Faliero 
Macboih ... ... ^ 

Mfseli Ado Aboe+, ■/ '"'i ^ 

dnidlo yiOugh ‘ 

Part TI. 

1 atws, Prince of Tyre. 

•;liv iomedy of F^ eors. 

KoaVro Gentlemen of Verona, 
Stra ^abour’s Lost. 

She J^oopsV 
Sappho 

Secretary . , . .^'"^eam 

School for Scandal’ > , 
Virginius ... 

Werner ... 

Winter 8 Me ... . 'i 
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fi 

^ Plays produced by Mr, Phelps during hts first four s^asmis of 
i manar *yent 

THEATR?ioYAL, SADLERS WELLS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, SADLERS WELLS. 
Season, 1844 and 1845. 262 Nhihts. 


riRsfpIECn ^BFPREC 

A New Way to FawOld 
Debts ... 

Bridal 

City Madam .. 

Hamlet j 

Hunchback 
Iron Chest 

Jealous Wife . . ^ 

King Joa*! 

King Heiry VIIL 
Lad/ of lyons 

Mar^ath 

Meicb nt of Venice ... 
mhelio . . .. 


tIMES 

BFPRB8EMTED 


FIRST PIECES ^ 

Provoked Hfi^nd 
Pnest’s DauA^r 
Rivals w.. 
Road to R^i;^ ... 

Richard 

Strang^,^,A . . 


HMSB 

BtPBSSBKTBD 


Season, 1345 and 1846. 296 Nights. 


i 

- 

first PIECIUI 

As You Like It 
Coriolanus . . 
Cymbeline 
Cato ... 
Foresters .. 
Hamlet^ 
.Hunejf. ^*:k 
Hennq ^ fe 
Ion 
Jap<=' 

wV ... ... 



TIRFS IMRS 

nEPRE8G'«TKP *' R T PIECES REPitESENTEO 

, 7 , Kinj, Lear 10 

r iv.t, 0 

I s of Lyons 14 

I K bant of Vemce ... 2 

I Airicbeth ... 10 

Money .. . . 16 

111 Othello ... 6 

... 14 Pizarro 12, 

... 3 Richelieu 37 

... 2 Stranger 7 

... 9 Venice Preserved ... 2 

... 7 Virginius 5 

... 6 William TeU 11 

... 9 Werner 3 

... 1 Winter's Tale 45 

11 
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LIFE-WORK OF PHELPS 


THEATRE ROYAL, SADLERS WELLS. 

Season, 1846 and** 1847. 252 N'ights. 

» 


TIMES TIMES 

FIRST PIECES REPAESbSTluD. FIRST PIECES RBPBBBBNTED 

A King and No King ... 12 Merchant of Venice ... 11 
Bertram ... .... 5 Money ... ^ 12 

Damon and Pythias ... 3 Othello ’ ' ...^6 

F eudal Times ... 25 Patrician’s Daughter ... 13 

Gamester... ... ... 7 Provost of Bruges ... 1 

Henry IV., Part I. ... 16 Romeo and Juliet ... 15 

Hunchback 6 Rivals 2 

Honeymoon 2 Roaa to Ruin ... 3 

Hypocrite 2 Sti anger . 7 

Isabella ... ... 6 School for Scandal ... 2 

Ion 2 The Wife 2 

Jane Shore 2 The Tempest ... .. 22 

Julius Caesar ... ... 9 Town an(i Cou dry ... 4 

Love’s Sacrifice ... 7 Virgmius . 4 

Lady of Lyons 29 Venice Put u'rvod ... ^2 

Measure for Measure ... 13 


I^EAbON, 1847 and 1848. 193 Nights 

1 IMFS TIMES 

FIRST PIFCFS *IEP« nl ^^^D FIRST PIFCE8 REPRESENTED. 

As You Like It .. 12 Lady of Lyons ... 6 

Bridal ... ... JO Love ... ^ 2 

Cymbcline 23 Macbeth 20 

3l»adne ... . 3 Money ... - ... 8 

Gamester... ... ... 1 Merry Wives of Windsor 12 

HoneyihoOn ... ... 4 Provost of Bruges ... 4 

Heir at Law ... ... 2 Patrician’s Daughter ... 6 

Hamlet ^ ... ... 12 Poor Gentlemen ... ... 2 

Hunchback 2 Road to Ruin ... 2 

IsabeljiA.. 2 Stranger 3 

JealoiiB Wife ... 2 Steward 2 

John Savile of Haysted ’ "^25 Twelfth Night 16 

King Lear ... 3 1 Werner ... .9, 

On the following paged'wffl found the casts of 3om4 of tfie 
principal plays produced Phelps at Sadl^lAilAlIM^^ 

well as a few others 




PLAY BILLS 


THEATRE ROYAL, SADLER’S WEILS 


Licensed by tlie Lord Chamberlain, under the Act 6 & 7 Victoiii cap 68 
Lessee— THOMAS LONgiDEN GREENWOOD, Melbourne Cottigo, 
White H irt Lane Tottenham. 

Under the management of 
Mrs WARNER and Mr. PHELPS, 

Of the Theatres Royal, Diiiry Lane Covent Garden, and Haymarkct 
Whit-Monday^ May 27 thy 1844, 

THE rEBFOnMANCLS WILL fOMMIN(L \\11H SHAKPSPI ARE S HAY OF 

MACBETH 

With New Scenery by Mlssrs F Finion, MoirLii, A( 


Duncan (King of Sort! and) 


Noblemen of Scotland 


Dilirun 

Macbeth 1 

Bancpio >0 ( 1*5 c J the King s Anny 

Vxedulf ) 

L nox ) 

Rosse 

Menteith > Noblemen of Scotland 

Angus 

Caithness J 

Fleance ^on Banquo) Miss Fr ancis 
Siward (Geiu ral of the English fort os) 
Sejton (an Olhcer attending on Micbctli) 
Lady Micbcth 

Gentlewoman (attending on Lady Macbeth) 

. .. ■ 
Seconit Witteh WnsoN 

First Singing Wit< h 
Second Singing Witch 


Other Singing Witches 


. Mr Win I VMS 

i Mit Hiiiu 
MlS-^ In INBURY 
Mr Puiiis 
Mr II Lac\ 

Mr H Marsion 

{ Ml Ram«o\i) 

Mr Aldridol 
Mr Gbjuory 
Mb JoiiNsov 
Mk bllWARl 

Phywcian Mr rRVVLs 
. Vf Graham 
Mr Knight 
. Mrs Warn? r 
Mrs II Marsion 
. Mr Clfmjni Whijf 
Mb Foratan i 
Third Witch Mr MorAk 
. Miss L>mit 

Miss Emma Harding 


Missfs Pfarcf, Graham, Moreili, 
Marjin, Oiiver, and Jameson. 


In the onrse o± the evening 

AN ADDRESS (wiitUn by 1 btBLE, E&Q ) will be spokefaMPP^f ' 
Mrs Warner, , 

After which, a No>y Operetta, eAtiHed 

THE HUNTAR’S SEinE. 

^ j, ^ - 

Tp oonoiu^e with a New Farce, wntl^ GltEJtiiiWooD, illustrative of 

“ “ V row in the RUIt-blNGS. 


Stage Manager, Mr Phplps ^ctbjg Mtmger, Mr T L Greenwood 
Scene Painters, Messrs F Fenton, Finlav, Ac Treasnier, Mb Wvrni r 
Musical Director a n '' 
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LIFE-WORK OF PHELPS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, SADLER'S WELLS. 


Lessee — THOMAS LONGDEN GREENWOOD, Melbourne Cottage, 
White Hart Lane, Tottenham. 

Under the Management of 
Mbs^^^ARNER and Mb. PHELPS, 

Of the Theatrei».Bo 7 al, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Haymwiket. 

•i ,• V Me 8. WARJfER 

Miss Miss EMMA HARDING 

(ef the Theatre Rdy4^(%veat Garden) the I’rincesa’s Theatre) 

MissLEfiMfe, . Mbs.-H. MAESTON 

PHELrS 

Mr . - Mr H. MAESTON 

(of the Theatre . ‘ ' 

WEBSTER 

Mr H. LACY^ ih' • ,.W* Mr HIELD 

Mr. binge i> am£ Mr FORMAN jr 

" (of the Theatre Royal, Adely^: 

Will appear every evening. 


Monday^ June Zrdy Tuesday Uhy Wedvesday bthy 1 844, ' ; 

r^lE PERFORMANCES WILL COMMENCE WITH SH.VKV.kpeARE’S PLAY 0«^'' . 

OTHELLO, 


THE MOOR OF VENT.r-' 

With New Scenery by Messrs, F. Fe a. ri 

Duke of Venice a Lyons ... 6 

Brabantio (a Senator) ... ^ 

Gratiano (Brother to Brabantio) f 20 

Ludovico (Kinsman to Brabantio) ... . ' Vj’'' ' ’ ’ ' 

Othello (the Moor) i 

Cassio (his Lieutenant) ^ ^Windsor 12 

lago (his Ancient) ^ ^ 


TIMBS 

REPRXSBNTBD. 


Roderigo (a Venetian Gentleman) Mb. j, 

Montano (Othello’s Predecessor in the Government of 

Cyprus) Mb. Binge 

Antonio ... Mu. Franks Julio ... i* 1 r. Sievier Marco ... Mr. Evaim 
Paulo ... Mr. Gregory Messenger ... Mb. Graham 

Desdemona (Daughter to Brabantio Wife to Othello) Miss Cooper 

Emilia (Wife to lago) Mbs. WarneB 

Officers, Gentlemen, Messengers, Musicians, Sailors, Attendants, ' 

To be followed by the New and Successful Farce, written by 
Mb. Greenwood, illustrative of 

A ROW IN THE BUILDINGS. 

rW 

To conclude with the Popular Farce, entitled 

WHERE SHALL I DINE? 



PLAY-BILLS. 
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THEATEE EOYAL, 

SADLER'S WELLS. 


Lessee— THOMAS LONGDEN GREENWOOD^ Melbourne Cottage, 
White Hart Lane, Tottenham^ 


Under the Management of ‘f'A 
Mrs. WARNER and Mb. PHElJfS, 

V S' ' '-'J' 

Of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane, Covent GaJ^hj^ snd Ilaymarket. 




Monday, July Tuesday and Wedde$dct^i ^^^and Zist, 1844, 


THE PERF0BM4NCES WILL COMMENCE WItE. 


tragedy of 


I PRINCE 6P DENMARK. 

L- 

]V audiua (King of Denmark) 

1^*1 ',mlet (Son to the former, and Nephew to the present 

Bo King) 

Jile^onius (Lord Chamberlain) 

Ari^rtes (Son to Polomus) 

Caivatio (Friend to Hamlot) ... 

Fleance ^on ^ 

Si ward (General of ti/-r& 

Sej^on (an Officer attcna' 

Lady Macbeth ... Sievieu 

^n tie woman (attending on i. , 

Second Singinia: W’ '^ ' 


Mr. G. Bennett 


Mu. Phelps 
... Mr. a. Younge 
Mr. J. Wfoster 
... Mr. Morton 
Mr. Coreno 
( Mr. Sharpe 
t Mr. C. Fenton 
S ailor ... Mr. Franks 
( Mr. Graham 
’• ( Mr. Evain 

... Mr. H. Marston 


Second Player ... Mr. Morelli 
.A lt.' Forman Second Gravemaker ... Mr. Williams 

^ . Denmark, and Mother of Hamlet) Mrs. Warner 

Other Singm^^'ter to Polonius, and beloved by Hamlet) Miss Lebatt 

... ... Miss G. Lebatt 

A^adies attending on the Queen ... Misses Thornbury, Hart, Pierce, 

SiEviER, and Grayson. 


After which the ' i /ghable Interlude, called 

BLUE 'DEVILS. 


To conclude with the admired Farce, called 

DOMINIQUE THE DESERTER, 

On, THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 
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LIFE-WORK OF PHELPS. 


^THEATRE ROYAL, 

SADLER^S WELL,S. 


Lessee—THOM JlpAONGDEN GREENWOOD, Melbourne Cottage, 
k^hite Ilart Lane, Tottenham*.,^ 


M: 

Of the Theatn 


THE PERFOBMANC 



LPS, 

den, and Haymarket. 


INWOOD. 
im, 1844 , 

CE WITH MASSINGER’S PLAY OF 


A NEW WAT^TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Lord Lovel 

Sir Giles Overreach 

Welboru 

Allworth ... Mr. Higgie 
Marrall ... Mr. A. Younoe 
Amble ... Mr. Suarpe 
Watchall ... Mr. Sievier 
Tapwell . . . ’ Mu. Morelli 

Lady All worth 

Margaret ... Miss Cooper 
Tabitha ... Miss G. Lebatt 


Mr. G. Bennett 

. ... Mb. Phelps 

Mb. H. Marston 

Furnace ... Mr. Coreno 
Justice Greedy ... Mr. Forman 
Order ... Mb. Graham 
Tailor ... Mr. C. Fenton 
Vintner ... Mr. Evain 
Mrs. Warner 
Froth ... Mbs. H. Marston 
Abigail ... Miss Morelli 


To be followed by the laughable Farce, called 

GAME AND GAME. 


To conclude with the favourite Farce, entitled 

YOUTH, LOVE, AND FOLLY. 



PLAY-BILLS. 
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THEATKE ROYAL, SADLER*S WELLS. 


Lessee — ^T. LONGDEN GREENWOOD, 21, Vineyard Gardens, Clerkenwell. 

Under the Management ot >, . 

Mbs. WARNER and Mr. pIiTELPS, 

Of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane, Oovent Gai^^^nd Haymarket. 


Wifti the Restoratii 
complete approbation,^ 
The Free List, the Pi 
Mmiday^ Man 

THI<: PEllFOUM. 

% ,1 

(With entirely ne\ 


RICHARD III., 

Text of Shakespeare, h^ 
l^peated Three Times a 
^.excepted, must for i 
%y 4fh, and 



m received with 
il further notice, 
it be suspended. 
bth, 1845, 

GEDY OF 

icorations) ‘ 


WITH THE BESTO: 

In order to meet the spirit oi , 
honouring the works of Shakes^ 
truthful excellence over all attempi 
lieu of the alteration, interpolation, 
long held possession of the stage. 

New Scenery by Mr. F. Fenton, assisted 

King Edward IV. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward 
Richard, Duke of York 
George, Duke of Clarence (Brother to Edward IV.) 


iSPEARE. 

for illustrating and 
it desire of testing bis 
iratiou is essayed, in 
Cibber, whiph has so 

Adams, Morellx, 

... Mu. Ward 
^ns to Edward ( Miss BACKors 
IV. ... ( Master Newman 

Mil. H. Marston 

Rich^d, Duke of Glo’ster' (Brother to Edward IV., afterwards 

King Richard III.) Mr. Phelps 

Cardinal Archbishop of York ... Mr. Bkalk 

Duke of Buckingham Mr. G. Bennett 

Duke of Norfolk ... Mr. Raymond Earl of Surrey ... Mr. Franks 

Mr. Williams 

j Mr. Corkno 
( Mu. Fknton 
. Mr. J. Webster 
Mr. Villiers 
. Mr. Bird 
( Mr. Sharpe 
< Mr. Morton 
( Mr. Bentley 
. Mr. Graham 

... Mr. a. Younqb 

/ Mb. Charles 
) Mr. Mason 
} Mr. James 
VMr. Dalton 
. ... ... Mb. Forman 

Scrivener ... Mr. Sievzsb 
Second Murderer ... Mb. Etain 

Mrs. H. Marston 

Mrs. Warner 


Earl Rivers (Brother to the Queen) 

Q"®®" Elizabeth 

Earl of Richnioiid.(afibrwards King Henry YII.) 

Bishop of Ely " ; 

Lord Hastingis (Lcu^High Chamberlain) 

Sir Bicb^d RateliffC 1 

Sir William Catesby VFriends to the Duke of Glo^ster 
Lord Lovel J 

Sir James Tjrrrell 

S Lord Steward of King Edward 1 V.*s ) 

Thomas, tord Stanley | Household, afterwar* Earl of Derby / 

Ejirl of Oxford ^ 

Sir James Blount f 
Sir Walter Herbert r 
Sir William Brandon ) 

^liord Mayor , . , 

Braokenbury ... Mr. Morelli 
First Murderer ... Mr. Knight 
Elizabeth (Queen of Edward IV.) 

Queen Margaret (Widow of Henry VI.) 

A- MmsJA«»M0Bpa0« 

^ Duchess of Yor^ (Mother to il^ward IV., Clarence, and Richard HI.) Mrs. Francis 
Ladies of the OouH^^' ... ... Misses Hart, Graham, Morblli, and Martin 

Pages ... - Misses Sibyieb and West 

* Sheriffs, Pursnivauts, Citizens, Ghosts of those murdered by Richard HI., 
Solders, Attendants, Ac. 


^Friends to the Earl of Richmond 
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LIFE-WORK OF PHELPS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, 

SADLER^S WELLS, 

Lessees — Messrs. GREENWOOD, PHELPS, asb WARNER. 


Under the Management of 

Mbs. WARNER and Mb. PHELPS. 


tVednesday, Thursday ^ Friday, and Saturday, Novemher 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, 1845, 

THE PERFORMANCES WILL COMMENCE WITH SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OP 

KING LEAR. 

The New Scenery by Messrs. F. Fenton, Finlay, and Assistants. The 
Stage Decorations and Properties by Mr. Harvey. The Machinery by 
Mr. Cawdery. The Costumes, &c., by Mr. Fernie and Miss Bailey, 

Lear (King of Britain) Mr. Phelps 

King of France .. Mr. Kntgut Duke of Burgundy ... Mr. Warde 

Duke of Cornwall ... Mr. Graham Duko of Albany ... Mr. Morton 
E arl of Kent ... Ma. A. Yottno.: Earl of Glo’ster ... Mr. H. Mellon 

Edgar (Son of Glo'otcr) Mr. H. Marstoi^ 

Edmund (Bastard Son to Glo'stei) Mr. G. Bennett 

Curan Mr. C. Fento^t 

Oswald (Steward to Goneril) Mr. S. Buckingham 

Old Man ... Mr. Williams Physician ... Mr. LinohaS 

Officer Mr. Roberts 

Gentleman (Attendant ton Cordelia) Mr. Franks 

Fool ... Mr. Scharp j Herald ... Mr, ‘Stilt 

Servant to Cornwall ..jl Mr. Grammar 

Goneril 1 ( Mrs. H. Marstok 

Regan > Daughters to Lear ... ... < Miss Huodaht 

Cordelia) ^ ‘ ( Miss Cooper, 


To conclude with the Laughable Farce of 

animal magnetism.^ 



PLAY-BILLS. 
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THEATEE EOYAL, 

SADLER'S WELLS. 


LESSEES^MifssBS. GREENWOOD Ais^ PHELPS. 


Thjp Theatre, tho^ughly Eepaired and Ee-decorated, will be opened 
for the Season under the Management of 

Mr. PHELPS, 

On Saturday y July 25thy 1846, 

WITH (for the first TIME HERE) THE FIRST PART OF SHAKESPEARE’S 

HENRY IV. 


The Scenery by Mr. P. Pentok. The Costumes by Mr. Coomdes and 
Miss Bailey. The Decorations and Properties by Mr. Harvey." 


King Henry IV. 

Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester 

Henry Percy, ‘Earl of Northumberland 
Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur (his Son) 


Mr. G. Bennett 
Mr. H. Marston 
Mr. G. Maskell 
Mr. Montague 
^ Mr. StiIiT 
' Mr. H. Mellon 
Mr. Hollingsworth 
Mr. Creswiok 

(His first appearance in London) 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas ' Mr. Morton 

Sir Richard Vernon Mr. Graham 

Sir John Falstaff ... ... Mr. Phelps 

Poins ... Mr., Hoskins Gadshill ... Mr. C. FeiJton 

Peto ... Mr. Pranks. Bardolph ... Mr. Knight Francis ... Mr. Sohabf 
Chamberlain ... jMr. Wilkins Travellers ... Messrs. Scoley & Mason 
First Carrier ... Mr. A. Younge Second Carrier ... Mr. Williams 

Lady Percy (Wife to Hotspur, and Sister to Mortimer) ... Mrs. Brougham 
iilrs. Quickly (Hostess of a Tavern in East Chepe) . . . Mrs. II. Marston 
Lords, Officers, Sheriffs, Vintners, Chamberlains, Drawers, Travellers, 
and Attendants. 


To conclude with the Petite Comedy, by C. Dance, Esq., of 

NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


Stage Manager, Mb. Phelps. Acting Meager, Mr. T.' L. Greenwood. 

The Decorations and Propertiefifey Mr. Harvey. 

Scene Painters, M;es8RS. P. Fenton and Fineay, Machinist, Mb. Cawdery. 

Th«|||^unie8 by Mb. Coombes and Miss Bailey. 

^ ^Btwical Director, Mb. W. MlOntgombry. 
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THEATRE EOY.iIX, 

SAILER’S WELLS. 

Lessees— -Messrs. GllEENWOOD and PHELPS. 
Under the Management of 

MR PHELPS. 


Wednesday y January Thursday Friday 15^.V, and 

\ / Saturday 16^^, 1847, 

. WILL BE PERFORMED "(iOB THE FIRST TIME) BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’s 
“^J^AY (with alterations) OF 

AND iJO KING. 

Mb. Phelps 

.. 4 ' Mr* Marston 

Mb. H, Mellon 

Mr. Hoskins 

I Mr. a. Younge 

I Mb. G. Bennett 

Mb. Graham 

Messrs. Branson, C. Fenton, and Scolet 

Messrs. Knight and Scharf 

Servant to Bacurius ... Mb. Fitzgerald 
Attendants, Guards, &c, 

Mrs. H. Marston 

Miss Laura Addison 


I Two Captains 


Arbaces (King of Iberia) 
Tigranes (King of Araionia) 
Gobrias (Lord Protector) 
Bacurius 
Mardonius 
Bessus 

Lygoues (Father of Spaconia) 
Gentlemen 

Swcrdsinen 

Moseengci ... Mr. Fb'iNKS 
Boy ... Master Heir 
Araiie (the Qiu oil Mother) 
Panlhca (her Daughto’*) 
Spaconia (Daughter of Lygones) 


Miss Cooper 


To be followed by an Tnteriodo entitled 

THE SILENT WOMAN. 

Mr. Sandford ... Mr. Williams Mr. Arthur Merton Mb. Hoskins 
Miss Sandford Miss Cooper 


To conclude with (for the 16th time) a Grand Comic Christmas 
Pantomime, entitled 

HARLEQUIN AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR, 


OB, THE WHITE CAT and 
THE KING AND HIS THEEE 
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THEATKE ROYAL, 

SADL*EE’S WELis. 

Lessees— -Messrs. GREENWOOD and PHELPS. 


Under the Management of 

Mr. PHELPS. 


'Wednesday^ January 26///, Thursday 21 th^ Frysf^y 28/A, and 
Saiurday mh, 1848, f 

'' ’"'K ' ’ 

WILL BE4PERFORMED (for the first TIME aejTl*HIS THEATRE) • 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY 

TWELFTH NIGHT; 

Ob, what you WILL' 


With New Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations. 


Orsini, Duke of Illyria 

Sebastian (a Young Gentleman, Brother of Viola) 

Antonio (a Sea Captain, Friend of Sebastian) 

Curio^^^^^ I attending on the Duke 

Sir Toby Belch (Uncle of Olivia) 

Sir Andrew Aguecheek ... 

Malvolio (Steward to Olivia) 

A Priest ... Mb. Knight Roberto Sea Captain) 
First Officer Mr. Franks Secon<i Officer 


Mr. Henry Marston 
Mr. Graham 
Mr. Harrington 
[ Mr. Wilkins 
( Mr. G. Maskell 
Mr. Geuugf Bennett 
Mr. a. Young e 
Mr Phelps 
/Mr. n Mi':llon 
[ Mb. Scuarf 

Mr. C. Fenton 
..Mb. Jackson 


Gentlemen, Ser\'antfl, Sailors, <S;c. 

Olivia (a Rich Countess) .. ... . ... Miss Cooper 

yiola (in love with the Drkc> Miss Laura Addison 

Maria (Olivia’s Worn? n) Mrs. H. Mauston 

3c*cuo-~A City in Illyria, with the Sea Coast near it. 


To conclude wHh (for the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th times) a Grand 
Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 

HARLEQUIN AND LITTLE GREAT ^ BRITAIN ; 

OR, 

JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK, 

Mid the oaBE’s golden hen. 
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LIFE-WORK OF PHELPS. 


THEATRE EOYAL, SADLER'S WELLS. 

Lesseest— Mbisrs. greenwood and PHELPS. 


This Theatre will be Opened for the Season under tlie Management of 

Mr. PHELPS, 

On Wednesday^ September Thursday 28^7i, Friday 29^^, and 
Saturday 30^/i, 1848, ^ 

WHEN WILL BE PRESENTED (FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THIS THEATRE) 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAY 

r’CORIOLANTJlE 


With Naw 'Scenery, Dresses, 

The Scenery by Mr. jf^TON and Mr, A, Pj 
Properties by Ml^ Harvey. Tha.T 
. Miss* Bill 

Cains Marcius CoriolahifB 
Titus Lartius 
Cominius 

Menenius Agrippa (Friem 
Sicinius Velutus 
Junius Brutus 

Young Marciiis (Son to Corij 
Tullus Aufidius (General of ^ 

Volusius (Lieutenant to Aufidius) 

Proculus and Quintius (Senators) 

Servi'is ) 

Cotus > Servants to Aufidius 
Naiitius ) 

Rutilius (a Citizen of Aiitium) 

Appirs I of Rome 

First Citizen ... Mu. Scharf 
Third Citizen ... Mb. Wilkins 
Fifth Citizen ... Mr. Harris 



‘ations. 

^ The Decorations and 
fliy Mr. CobMBEs and 

Mu. Phelps 
I Mr. Knight 
\ Mu. G. Bennett 
... Mr. a. Youngb 
( Mr. H. Mellon 
*•* I Mr. Graham 

Master Webster 
... Mr. H. Marston 
Mr. Harrington 
Mr. Stilt and Mr. Pearce 
( Mr. Brown 
... < Mr. Edwards 

(Mr. Robinson 
... Mr. Charles 
Mr. C. Fenton 
Mr. Gladstone 

Second Citizen ... Mb. Williams 
Fourth Citizen ... Mr. Franks 
Sixth Citizen ... Mr. Dolman 
Roman and ^^olscian Senators, Patricians, iEdiles, Lictors, Citizens, 
Messengers, Attendants, and Soldiers. 

Volumnia (Mother to Coriolanus) Miss Glyn 

Virgilia (Wife to Coriolanus) ... Miss Cooper 

Valeria (Friend to Virgilia) Mbs. H. Marston 

Servilia (Virgilia’s Gentlewoman) Miss Morelli 

Scene — Partly in Rome, and partly in the Territories of the Volsciana 
and Antiates. 


To conclude with Dance’s admired Comedietta of 

A MATCH IN THE DARK. 

Mr. Clement ... Mr. Williams Captain Courteney ... Mr. HoskinI 

Vellum (a Clerk) ... Mr. Scharf O’Flynn ... Mr. H. Mellon 

Miss Ellen Marsden ... ••• ... Miss Cooper 

Mrs. Prudence McIntyre ... ' Mrs. H. Marston 
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THEATEE EOYAiLi 

SADLER’S WELLS. 


Lessees— Messrs. GREENWOOD and PHELPS. 


• Under the Management of Mb. PHELPS. 


Monday, Ncmmh&r^tk, Tuesday 


2m, 1848 , 


WILL BE PRODUCED A: 


A BLOT_ ._. 

With New 

The Scenery by Mr. F. Fenton 
Pioperticp by Mb. Harvey. 


THREE ROBERT BROWNING, ESQ., 

■ ' 



'SCUTCHEON. 

lissei, i(nd Decorations. 

. Batoning. The Decorations and 
ij^stnmeB by Mb. Coombes and 


Thorold, Lord Tresham 
Austin Tresham ... 
Henry, Earl Mertoun ... 

Gerard 

Ralph 
Frank 
Richard 
Walter 
Philip 
Peter . . j 

Mildred '[^esham ... 
Guendolin Tresham 


Mi«s $Ar(li7. 


Retainers Lord Tre8l:ci’..t 


Mr. Phelps 
Mb. Hoskins 
Mb. G. K. Dickinson 
Mr. Graham 
.Mr. Harkington 
Mr. C. Fenton 
Mr. Knight 
Mb, Stilt 
Mr. Franks 
t Mr. Wilkin? 

Miss Cooper 
Miss Fuddar'^ 


P»"-.vious to the Farce the Band will perform 
Quadbit lh “ The Bondman '' Cooie 


After which an Interlude, entitled ^ 

THE LONDON LADY 


To conclude with Poole’s Farce of 

THE scapegoa; 
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LIFE-WORK OF PHELPS. 


TnEATEE.ROTAL, SADLER'S WELLS. 


Lessees— Mmrs. GREENWOOD and PTIELPS. 


Under the Management of Mr. PHELPS. 


Monday^ Oct 22n(Z, Tu&da/y 23r(2, Wednesday 24th, I^rsday 25th, 1^49, 

WILL BE PRESENTED /eXRST TIME AT THIS THEATBjl^^rHE TRAGEDY OF 

5ny and CLEOP, 

iOM THE TEXT OF SH^K! 




Marc Antony 
Octavius Ca?sar 
M. Ailinilius Lepidus ) 
Sextus Poinpeius 
Domitiue Eiiobarbus 
Ventidius 
Eros I 

DercL Friends to Ai 

Demetrius 
Philo 
Mecionas 
Agrippri 
Dolabella 
Pi'OculeiuB 
T1 lyre us 
Gallus 
Menas 
IMenecrates 
Varrius 


Scenery, Dressef^ j^^ Dj|j^rations. 
Il0he Scenery by Mb. 

li 


^ Friends to Caesar 





Friends to Pompey 


{ Mr. Phklps 
I Mr. G. K. Dickinson 
( Mr. Hoskins 
Mr. Henry Marston 
Mb. G. Bennett 
Mr. Scolsy 
Mr. Graham 
Mr. Frost 
Mr. Smytiison 
Mr. Thomas 
Mr. March^nt 
Mr. Hamilton 
Mr. H. Mellon 
Mb. Rivers 
Mr. Wilkins 
Mr, n, Lee 
Mb. Dolman 
Knight 
W. Pitt 
Franks 
Mr. Harris 



CanidiuR (Lieutenant-General to Antony) 

Euphrunins (an Ambassador from Antony to Csebar) Mr. Kendall 
Mardian ^ ( Mr. Bedford 

Alexas > Attendants on Cleopatra ... ? Mbs. Graham 

Diomedes ) ( Mr. C. Fenton 

A Soothsayer ... Mb. Williams A Clown ... Mr. Henry Nye 

Officers, Sentinels, Messengers, Eunuchs, Guards, Dancers, &c. 

Cleopatra (Queen of Egypt) Miss Glyn 

Octavia (Sister to Caesar, and Wife to Antony) ... Miss Aldridge 

Charmian ) i Miss T. Babsano ' 

I Attendants on Cleopatra ... | ^ 

Scene — Dispersed in several parts of the Roman Empire. 


Iras 


To conclude with (for the Third Time) a Farce, by W. Moncrieff, entitled 

THE MISTRESS OF THE MILL. 
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THEATRE ROY^L, 

SAD'LER’S WrotS. 

Lessees— Mbssrs. GREENWOOD iND PHELPS/ 


Ujider the Management of Mr. PHELPS. 


FOR T^E BENEFIT OF Mb^! 

Vednesday^ March 20^A, 




WILL BE present; 


Duncan (King of Scotians 
Malcolm } « j. xu 

Donalbain | Sons to the 

Macbeth 1 (jgj,gj.^jg 


TIME THESE THREE t; 
rTRAGEDY OP 


PILPS, 

shaeespeabe’s 


jJ^CBETH, 

oRiGiiikL 


1 


■ Noblemen of Scotlcaiij| 


Banquo j 
Lennox 
Macduft 
Rosse 
Menteith 
Angus 
Caithness J 

Floance (Son to Baniiuo) 

Siward (General of tlie English Forces) 
Physician ... Mr. Williams 
Son to Macduif 



Mr. H. Mellon 
Mr. G. K. Dickinson 
Miss Johnson 
Mr. Phelps 
M u. G. Bennett 
Mb. Belford 
Mr. II. Marston 
Mr. Graham 
Mr, Harris 
Mr. Philips 
_ Mr. Edwards 

Master Righton 

... Mr. Edmonds 
Y oung Siward ... Mr. C. Fenton 
Miss Bullen 


‘Boyton (an Officer attending on Macduif) ... Mr. Knight 
Fi^st Murderer ... Mr. Howe Second Murderer ... Mr. Dolman 

Third Myrderer ... Mu. Charlcot Messenger ... Mr. Thomas 

Attendant ... Mr. Franks Porter ... Mr. H. Nye 

Lady Macbeth Miss Glyn 

Lady Macduff Miss Edwardes 

Gentlewom'an (Attending on Lady Macbeth) Mrs. G. Smith 

Hecate ... Mr. Rivers 

Three Witches Messrs. A. Younge, Wilkins, and Hoskins 


To conclude with Kenny’s Farce of 

RAISING THE WIND. 

Mn Plainway ... Mr. Williams 

Fainwould Mr. Henry Nyb 

^Jeremy Diddler ... (for thip night only) ' ... Mb. Phelps 
Sam Mr, Hoskins Richard ... Mr. Franks 

John ... Mr. Dolman Waiter ... Mb* Wilkins 

Peggy* Miss T. Bassano 

Miss Durable ... ... Mrs. Brougham 
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LIFE-WOHK OF PHELPS. 


THEATBE ROYAL, SADLER’S WELLS. / 
Lessees— MtoBs. GREENWOOD and PHELPS. 


Under tWHanagement of Mb.* P HELP S. 


fVedtmday, Nov. iOth, Thursday ilst, Friday 22n(i, 
WILL BE t>KODUCED A TBAGEDY, IN El 
JOHN WEBSTER ( 1612 ), ENTITY 

THE DUCHESS OF 



y 23rdy 1850 , 

BY o 


Re-constructed for Stage Bepr^s^nl 
With New Scenery, Dresses^ 

** The Duchess of Malfi is dist]ng^[sl 
the Author’s Ftttona ’Cfcromhona, and 
not the bandying of idle wolds and^^^tH 
x^rithing and conflict, and the subHi^ 
itself.” — Hazlitt, ' ' ' 

“He (John Webster) had no 
Shakespeare, but he had the pow^^ 
his passion, and the profoonoB^. 
took out of the great 
situations.” — Chaj^s Knight, 

“ To move a horror skilfully 
fea? ai' much as it can bear — to^ wedPlhd weary a life till it is ready to 
drop, and then step in with mortal instruments to take its last forfeit — ^this^ 
only a Webster can do .” — Charles Lamb. 



H. Horne. 
orations. 

me kind of beauties as 
e same terrors. This is 
1 common-places, but the 
uy of man’s nature witii 

the inexhaustible wit of 
ling the terrible energy of 
in characters which he 
ty and placed in fearful 

to the quick — to lay upon 


• PREVIOUS TO THE PLAT, 

A Prologue, written by R. H. Horne, will be spoken by Mh. HoskiBb. 

Ferdir.t4nd (Duke of Calabria and Lord of Tarragona) Mr. Phelps - 

Cardinel 'vlrngiani (his Brother) Mr. GraHAV’.' 

Malateste (Piiiice ot Albano) ... Mb. H. ‘ *' 

Antonio P-ologna (S.eward to the Duchess) ... Mb. 

Delio (a Friend to Antonio) Mb. ^oall 

Bosola (a Man of desperate Fortunes) Mb, konD^ 

Silvio (a Nobleman of Rom^ Mb.£ham 

Gastruccio (an old Lord) 1 Courtiers attached to the ( 

Grisolan f Household of the Duchess j Miu Nye 

Physician to the Court Mr. Kni:.. 

Servant to the Duchess ... Mr. Franks Executioner ... Mb. Meagbxson 
Lords, Pages, Ladies, Servants, Executioners, Soldiers, &c., &c. 
Marina (Duchess of Malfi, Sister of *the Duke and the Cardinal) Miss Gltn 
Giuseppa (a Lady of the Court, Wife of Castruccio) Mbs. Abohbold 
, Cariola (Confidential Lady Attendant on the Duchess) ... Miss Graham 

The Two Children of tlie Duchess Master and Miss HaBVET 

N.B. — A Lapse of Two Years between the First and Second’ Acts. 

t ■ ■■ 

To conclude with an Original Drama, by John Daly, in Two Acts, entitled 

BROKEN TOYS. 



. PLAY-BILLS. 


THEATRE EOYAJ 

SADLER'S WELLS. 


Lesskes— Messbs. GREENWOOI) xinb. PHELPS. 


Management of Me. fe^T^PS. 


Monday, Seph 


^<,.Ttmday 16 fA, 'W^‘p,es^y.\^(ll, and 


With New ? 

The Scenery by Mu. P. 

Mrss Bailey. 

Tirnon (a Noble Athenian) 

Lucius ) 

Lucullus S Lords and 

Senipronius ) 

Ventidius (one o£ Timon’s False 
Apetnantns (a Churlish Pliilosophe 
Flavius (Steward to Tiiuon) ... 

^ Alcibiades (an Athenian GeiKTal) 

' Fla^ninius j ^ ; 

Lueiliua > Xinion’s Servants 
Sej!^tliiis’ ) ^ 

Athenian Mr. Williams 
PijrBt MtR. Harris 

Third Mp. J. W. Kay 
Attendant ... 

Lady Macbeth 
Lady MacdufE 
Gentlewoman ( 

. Hecate ... 

Three 



ants to Timon’s Creditors 


Miss Rose, 


)^^rations. 

‘ ^y Mr. Coomues and 
Harvey. 

Mr. Phelps 
( Mr. F. Kodinson 
< Mu. Ih^SKIN.S 
( Mil !l. Mellon 
Mr. Knkiut 
Mil G. Bennett 

Mil Graham 

Mil II. Marston 

( Mr. C. Wheatleigh 

< Mil Wjlkms 

f M R. C. Fent(;n 

Senator of Athens ... Ml. Barre'H 
A M<nchant ... Mu. M/rdyn 
P ainter ... Mu. F. yoHNOK 
Mr. (t. BA'iSfL 
Mr. EmvARDfe 
Mr. Franks 
Mj'l Meagreson 
Mr. C. Mortimer 
S ervant to Isidore ... Mr. Josephs 


w Miss K. Bullen 

Maskers, Lords, Strangers, Senators, Pages, Thieves, Soldiers, 
Amazons, &c. 

S' - Scene — Athens and the Adjoining ^yoods. 


To conclude with Dibdin’s Musical Farce of 

THE WATERMAN. 
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LIFE-WORJC OP PHELPS. 



TEE EOYAL, 

R’S WELLS. 


Lessees?— Mavis'. GREENWOOD and PHEtPE 






Under tlio Marifigcment of Mr. PHELPS. 


Last niglit of performing before Easter. 

YOU THE LENEFIT OF MR. PHELPS, 

On Thursday, March \1th, 1853, 

WILL BE I'RODUCED (FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THIS THEATRE) THE SECOND 
‘ TART OF SIIAKESPEAReVi PLAY OF 

HENRY IV. 

Henry IV. Mu. Phelps 

(Selected by Her Majesty for bis Performance at Windsor Castlel 

Xl.:., •r^ ' 


Justice Sliallow ... (on this occasion) also by;, 
Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. 

Prince Jolm of Lancaster 

Prince Humphrey 

Duke of Clarence 

Archbishop of York 

Lord Cliicf Justice 

Earl of Westmoreland 

Lord JMowbray 

Lord Hastings ... Mr. C. Mortimer 

Sir John ^alstatf 

Jh'irdolph ... Mr. Williams 
Davy ... !\li{ TjKwis Pali 
Wart ... Mr. Mkagreson 
Shadow ... ]\Ir. Bateman 
Page to Falstaff ... Miss K. Mandlkbert 

Mrs. Quickly 

Doll Tearsheet 




Mr. Phelps 
Mr. F. Robinson 
Mr. CLiN'roN 
Miss Ma^dlbbert 
Miss F, YortnoE 
Mr. H. Mellon 

Mb. RoBimtirf ' ^ * 

Mr. T. C. Harris, 

Mb. O'. Bassil 

Justice Silence ... Mr. 0. Fenton 

Mr. BARRErr 

Pistol ... Mr. Wilkins 
Mouldy ... Mr. Franks 
Feeble ... Mr. Lacy 
Poins ... Mr. Belfohd 
Gower ... Mb. Gould 
... Mrs. H. Mabston 
Mbs. Dixon 


To conclude with Kenny's farce of 

RAISING THE WIND. 

Mr.' Plainway ... Mb. Williams Mr. Fainwould ... Mr. C. Fenton 

Lewis Ball 

Jeremy DiddJer ... (for this night only) ... Mr. Phelps 
Bichard ... Mr. Franks John ... Mb. Meaqrebon 

. Waiter Mb. C. Morumee 

Peggy Plainway Miss Bassano ' 

Laureha Durable Mbs. tL MarstOn 
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THEATEE EOXAI-i- 


S>DLER^S WilPS. 



/%> Lessee^Mkssrs. greenwood and PHELPS. 


Under the Management of Mr. PHELPS. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. PHELPS, 

Ofh Wednesday^ March \ith^ 1855, 

WILL BE PRESENTED SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAY OF 

HENRY VIIL 

King Henry VIII. .... Mr. Barrett 

Cardinal Wolsey ^ Mr. PiiKLPh 

Buckingham ... Mu. Hoskins 

Cromwell Mit. F. Kobinson 

Lord^atfas Mr. Lewis Ball 

Earlpf Su/rey 7?^ Mtif^EUFiTT Duke of Norfolk ... Mr. T. C. Harris 
l)i^ke I^^Su^olk ... Mk Belford Cardinal Campeiiis ... Mi. J. W. Bay 

&tr Henry Guildford ’ Mr. C. Fenton 

Lord Chamberlain ... Mr, Josephs Sir William Lovell ... Mr. Lacy 
Sir William Brandon ... Mu. C. Mortimer Surveyor ... MR.'LrjNT 

Gardiner ... Mr. Meagreson Clerk ... Mu. Franks 

Queen Katharine ... Miss Atkinson 


Lady Denny ... 


Mrs. II. ^'dARSTON 

Anne Bullen 



... Miss Cooper 

Polka 

^^Bo-Pcep” ... 

Moniyomery, 


To conclude wntli the Musical Play of 

. rob ROY.. 

Rob Roy Maegregor Campbell Mr. Hoskins 

Bailie NicolJarvie ... (for this night only) ... Mr. Phelps 
Helen Maegregor Miss AtIcinson 
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LIFE-WOEK OF PHELPS. 


^ , T^®afTIlE EOYAL, 


’S WELLS, 


Lessees-Mb^I pEEpWOOD and PHELPS. 


■ '5 

Utul^th«: Management of*M]^ J^IJE^PS. 







J . v' 

This Bill and j^tered'at ^ationers’ Hall. 

Momhty/^^vmber 20thy 1854 ^, and During the Weekj 

WILL PRESENTED SHAKpPBAllE’s PLAY OF 

PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 


Adapted and Arranged for Representation by Mr. Phelps. 

The Scenery by Mr. F. Fenton. The Costumes by Miss Bailey. The 
Properties by Mu. Harvey. The Music composed by Mu. W. H. 
Montgomery. The Dances arranged by Mr. F. FuAMFroN. 

Act L-TIIE PALACE OF ANTIOCHUS. 

Antiocbiis (King of Antioch) ... Mb. T. C. Habris Tlialiard ... Mb. Belfobd 

IVrieles (Prince of Tyre) ' ... Mb. Phelps 

The Daughter of Antiocbiis Miss Pabb^bb 

Attendants on the Princess ... Misses Wii.kins, Stephens, Nathan, Wabdk, 

Lambe, Magabthy 


TYRE-INTERIOR OF THE PALACE. 

Fclicanrs and Efcancs TTwo Lords of Tyre) ... Mb. Babbett and Mr. Paeslo' 
F rsc Lord ... Mu EvanS Second Lord ... Mb. Lacy Third Lord ... Mb. Mason 
Other Auteuda-H I. jrds . . Mesmis. Fbost, Masters, Scoley, Bland, Hodges, 

Jackson 


THARSUS. 


rieon (Governor of Tharsns) Mb. H. Marston 

Diouyza (Wife to Ch on) Miss Atkinson 

(citizens of Tharsns Messes. Johnson, Naysmitit, Dddijit, Wilson, 

* Wu .LIAMS,' Thomas 


Act II.-PENTAPOLIS-THE SEA-SHOPE. 


First Fisherman ... MilJoskpiis Second Fisherman ... Mb. L. Ball 

Third Fisherman Mb. Charles 


CORRIDOR IN THE PALACE OF SIMONIDES. 

Simonides ^King of Pentapolis) Me. Ldnt 

First I/)rd ... Mr. Franks First Knight Mb. Thompson 

Thaisa (Daughter to Simonides) Miss Goopeb 

A HALL OF STATE. 

Oredan Knights ... Misses Lacy, Tubnoub, Gosling, AViltshibe, Absotti, Small, 
Anuelique, E. AVe.sthrookb, P. AYkstbrookb, Allen, M. Allen, ''Fenton 
Ladies of the Court of Pentapolis ... Misses Wendon, Marsh, Habbtson, Gough, 
Ennis, Francis, Fabley, Ford, Fletcher, M*Bwin, Robinson, 
^ Bbaithwaite, Vernon 
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A,„ m-A 8HIP_A1t;j^^, 

First S^Ior Mr., Stanley ^ ... Mr. Wkston 

Lycborida Mrs. H. Mamston ^ 

. EPHESUS— A ROOM IN CBBlfi^N’S HOUSE. 

Ceriflion ... Mr. J. W. Ray ]|^bj]0m.dh ... Mr. 0. Mortimer 

First Gentleman of Ephesus ... Mu. Pi-'.KbTrT 

Secoj^d Gentleman of Ej4i|ibus ■ ... Mu. AVhite 

An iQl^rval of fifteen' yean is supposed to ooctULliet^eQn Acts 111. and IV. 

Act IV.— THARSUS— an OPEN PLACE NEAR. THE SEA-SIIORE. 

iA'oniue * ... Mu. MfaurEaSon 

>irst I’irate Mu. Robson Second Pirate Mu. AVilijs ‘ Third Pirate Mu. Gid.son 
M urina (Daughter tj Pericles and Thaisa) Miss E. JIuiiAun 

MITYLKNE. 


Boult Mr. Hoskins 

liysimachus (Governor of Mitylene) Mr. F. Robinson 

An Old Woman of MityleHo Mu. 0. Fenton 


Act V.— on BOARD PERICLES’ SHIP, OFF MITYLENE. 

Diana (in a Vision) Miss T. Bashano 

First l^rian^ailor ... Mu. Morlet Second Tyrian Sailor ... Mu. Smithson 

Dforamic View of the Passage from Mitylene to lCphc.-<us * 

'■ • ' ^ THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESl.'S. ' 

* ' ' » 

^ Jriestesses of Diana ... Misses Bertram, Ward. Rosb, Tomlinson, Sm'^-thern, 
‘ CoppiNO, GiiaHERt, (lowi i*, AVaTaSOaV, Gordon, Jkpsar 

Inhabitants of Ephesus M£8.srs. Green. Willi i’* ” HArDs. Biu:k. Gibbon, 

Crennan, Hxudweli, E'^vin, Hap ding, Jack « ioN 


ScHOTTiscuE ,. /- ... “ The Lamplighter ” Moatgohier]}. 

Pubb’slied b> D Almaine and Co., 20, Soho Square. 


To conclude with the favouiite After- Piece eiititled 


THE CONQUERING GAME. 
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Lesser. 


The Perfon 


m^EE EOYAL, 

,T LANE- 

i— M r. JAMES ANDERSON. 

Spice at 7 precisely. Dcj^ open at 6.^. 



i .will perform Dipp Time, 

' 

R HIS 



Duncan, King of Scotland 
Malcolm 

Don:vlb«in j •• 

Mncbetli | 

Hanquo ) 

Macduff^ 

Ijenox * J' Noblemen of Scotland 
Kosso ) 

Fleancv. (Son to Banqr.o') 

Si ward, Earl oL‘ Northumberland 


26^7i, 1851, 

‘T'fiAGEDY OF 


Mb. J. W. Ray 
f Mr. H. T, Craven 
( Miss White 
I Mr. Maqbeady ^ 

I Mb. HoWe 
(Mr. Phelps 
< Mu. Braid * 

(Mr. Cathcart 
MA r/rKR Salmon 
Mr. M. M. Simpson 
D octor ... Mr. Bisson 


Seyton (an Oflicer) ... Mu. H. Butler 

Officers Messrs. A. Brindal, Covi, Harris, Henry, and Simpson 

Lady Mncbeth Mus. Warner 

Gentlewoman Mrs. Barrett 

The Three Witches Messrs. Emery, J. Bland, and Barrett 

Hecate Miss P. Horton 


Mr. Macready embraces this opportunity of tendering his thanks to 
Mr. PHELPS and Mbs. WARNER 
For the offer of their valuable services. 


The Evening’s Entertainments will conclude with the Operetta, m 
One Act, entitled • 

the CADI’S DAUGHTER. 
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THEATKE ROYAL, SAB.tE'B’S WElLS. 

Lessbes— Messrs. GREENWpO&^-MISiPlJpLrS. 

**• 

Under tlte'Management of 

FOR THE BENEFIT <f^lPS, 

On Thursday y Fehrm'i'y %*Ithy ^^^\i 

WILL BE FBESEirrED SHARESFEABB'IS ' 


.KING JOHE 


King John 

Frioce Henry, his Son, 

Arthari Duke ol; j 
Bretagne ( the 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Fieri, . 

William Mareshall, Earl of' 

Robert Bigot, Earl of Norfol! 

William Longsword, Earl of I 
Hubert de Burgh (Ohamborlaii 
William Plan ta genet, Earl of ' 

AVilliam, Earl of Arundel ... 

Robert, Baron Fitz- Walter ... Mr. 
Robert de Ross Mr. Mabchant 
Gilbert de Clare ... Mb. Thomas 
Knights ... Mu. Henries, &c. 

Robert Faulconbridgc (Son of Sir Rbl 

Philip Fauloonbridgo | 

James. Oumey (Servant to Lady Faulcou' 
Peter of Pomfrelt (a Prophet) 

Philip Augustus, King of France 

Lewis, the Dauphin 

Archduke of Austria 

Giles, Yiscomte do Melun 

Obatelain d* Arras ... Mil Wilson 
Eustache de Neuville ... Mu. Seymour 
Baldwin de Bretel ... Mb. Philips 
Ralph de Beaumont ... Mb. Thompson 


i King Henyy, Hit) 




:elps 
Righton 

Mandlebebt 


Mb. 0. Si’iLT 
C . Fenton 
MAltDVN 
Graham 

GEuifOE Bbnneft^ 
Mr. Frost 
Mb. Edwawds 

yere, Earl of Oxford ... Mu. Luck ’ 
' rd de Percy ... Mu. Saiythson 
^f Northampton ... Mr. Scoley 
lish Herald ... Mu. Wilhins 


Mr. Williams 
I Mb. Henry Mabston 


Mb. Kra>:ks 
Mb. Euwauds 
Mu. lloSElMS 

Mb. Waller 

Mr. Knkjht 

. .*.. ... Mu. 0. WllEATLEIOH 

Thibaud, Coun^. de Blois ... Mu. Josephs 

Ghatelaio dc Sr. Omer ... Mu. Johnson 
Bartholomew de Roye ... Mu. Brown 
French Herald ... Mb. Mkaukeson 


Chatillon, Coimt de Nevres (Ambassador from France to King John) Mu. 11. Mellon 

Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope's Legate ... • Mb. A. Younoe 

Citizen of Angiers Mu. F, Younge 

The Lady Constance (Mother to Arthur) Miss Glyn 

Queen Elinor (Widow of King Henry 11., and Mother of King John) Mbs. Abchboi.d 

}m.ss3.Ltons 

L.dy Fadoonbridge 


To conclude with thej^popular Farce of 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

OldKnibbs ... ... ... ' ... Mb. Williams 

Jack Hun^ries Mb. Younge 

£idgar de Oodrey ... Mb. 0. Wheatletqh Tom Thornton ... Mb. Gbaram 

Jeremiah Bumps ‘ ... (for this night only) Mb. Phelps 

Mias Sally Knibbs ... Mi88 Luct Rafteb Mrs. Humphries ... Mbs. Graham 
Fatty Larkins ... Miss Eliza Tbavebs 
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LIFE-WORK OF PHELPS. 


• TUB 

fJE Mif tJbUGLAS JERROLD. 


? '‘■;i^^X:|dMMlTTEE. 

John Bfackwoo] J^|^i>LBECK, Esq. 

Shirlet Buooi , IfAjBJi' Lemon, Esq. 

John B. BucEJiair^X^ LL6THy ]^. ; 

WiiJCiE CollWS,B^,/ r Cfi^iss Mackay, Esq. | 
^.Psixa CuN!||rmirA|g^i^ MACLias, Eso-vj 

'.’JipHjr 0 . De.^, y J 

DrCKENfl, •l^j( ',EI>W abd Bulweb 

'•£ toWOETH </ VWpf9|r, B^T.,M.P. 

John FoRSTEi^lH|rVi^/v . vfjiiiAJt.vOI Macbs^ 
OhablBs KNiuij^^3p{J9|fc^ ‘i‘'®|sQ.‘5 ■’ . 

OFFfflgygra^^A^E^irpF' ; 

r, Sf(rj®%Lo^ 


HANDSOMELY FLAC, 


, OF TBi^'COMMl 


Str Paxton, M.P. 

SAMDsiS Phelps, Esq. 
W^ij[.iAM H. Russell, Esq. 
A^EitT Smith, Esq. 
,^^£]ICRKSON StANFIElS, EsQ. 
:£|^- 

LLTAM M. Thackeray, 

. Webster, Esq. 
;Y Wiij-s, Esq. 

ATION, 


MR. WILLERT BEALE. 



Oil] 
TIIEi 

THE LATE MR. 


July 16 th t 1857, 

RFMESENTED, at THE 

1^'ROYAL, nAYMARKET,t 

LAS jerbold's comedy, in three acts, 

HOUSEKEEPER 




(First produced at tlie Haymarket Theatre in tlie summer of 1833). 
Sidney Maynard .. Mr. llowE Tom Purple ... Mb. W/)^’abren 

Fatlier Oliver ... (as originally performed by liiiin ... Mb. B. Webster 
SHon Box ... (as onj;iiially performed by iiiin) ... Mr. Buckstone 
UagiieiTc . . Mu. BiiAii) J/ivalle .. Mb. L. Walter 

Bi!) ... Mr. Clark Benjamin ... Mr. Rogers 

( ’hi isfopher Layer ... Mr. E. Villiers Felicia .. Miss Reynolds 
Widow Duckling? ... Mrs. Puynter Sopiiy Hawes ... Miss M. WiLTON 


After The Housekeeper an Occasional Address will bt spoken by 

AIii. PllELJhS. 


AFTER WIIKJH THE LAl’E MR. DOUGLAS J^RROLD’S DRAMA, 

THE PRISONER OF WAR. 

Captain Cliannel, R.N. ... (as originally performed by him).... Mr. Phelps 
Lieut. B. Firebrace, R.N. ... Mr. Howe Tom Heyday ... Mr. W. Farren 
Beaver. ... Mb. E. Villiers Boaz ... Mr. Rogers 

Peter Pall Mall ... (as originally performed by liiiii) ... Mb. Keeley 
Chenille ... Mr. Braid • Forest ... Mb, Coe 

Monsr. La Rose ... Mr. Clark Gaoler ... Mb. Edwards 

Garmon ... Master D. Carroll Captain of Guard ... 

Clarina Channel ... Miss M. Oliver . Mad. La Rose ... Mrs. Poynter 
Polly Pall Mall ... (as originally. performed by her) ... Mbs. Keeley * 
Mad. La Violette ... Mrs. Griffiths Babette ... Miss Lavine 

To conclude with & BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, 

In which Mm. Fanny Wrigbt, Mb. Mackaj, Mb. W. Dwvbb. and the 
COBPB DS BALEET wiU appeu. . 
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TlIEATllE KOYAL, SADIE’S WELL^ 




SoLB Lessee— Me. - 

- . ‘ ,x. »•*, i, 

— i . 

Under t&STtfana^inent of- Mfe. 

- . ‘ ? 

First appearance of Ma. EDlUfUtlt) PHEtm' 

Wednesda}/, Novemi^<^\ii, )S^P<,0iu^£de^:Frviay, a^d, Saturday, , 

'■ ' ^^"TiVwiiig^^E. voftiai’' 

:iEENS.-'’'^ 


TUB PEEFOEMAN 


Werner 
Ulric (his Son) 


Gabor 
Idenstein 



Baron Stralenhcim ... Mb. T. C. Hab^^ 
Kodolph ... Mb. Meagbeson ' " — 


Arnheim ... Mr. Ligkfold 
. Meister ... Mb. Gates 

Idl^^^lltnheim 


Eriei;. 



ILl'S 

UNI) PUELPS 
e in London)’ 
Z ]\1ar.ston 

A 11 RETT 

JMr. C. Seyton 
... Mr. Chapatan 
Wkrs'J’eb Vernon 
wig ... Mr. Henby 
“Miss Atkinson 
IM iss Fanny Josephs 


Scene — Partly on the Frontier of Silesia, and partly in Riegendorf Castle, 
n^ Prague. Time — The Close of the Thirty Years’ War. 


, TO CONCLUDE WITH SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF 

KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. 

Petruchio (a Gentleman of Verona, a Suitor to Katharine) Mr. H. Marston 

Baptista (a rich Gentleman of Padua) Mr. T. C. Harris 

’ ” Mr. C. Fenton 

Mu. Webster Vernon 

Mu. Meaoreson 

Mr. Lewis Ball 

Mr. Josephs Nallia/iiel ... Mu. Pidgeon 
.. Mu. Lickfold Walter ... ^Mu. Luce 
Mr. Scoley Balph ... Mr. Gordon 
) Mrs. Charles Young 
( Miss Caroline Parkes 
Mrs. G. IloDsoN 


Biondello 

Hortehsio (Suitor to Bianca) 

Misic Master 

Grumio (Servant to Petruchio) . 

Pedro ... Mb. Chapman Tailor .. 

Gregory ... Mr. Henry Cook 
Adam ... Mr. Frost Gabriel 

Katharine, the Shrew ) r, , . , ^ ... 

Bianca, her Sister \ ^““ghters to Baptasta 

Curtis (Servant to Petrucliio) 

Scene — Sometimes in Padua, and sotpetimes in Petruchio’s House in 
the Country. 


On Monday, November 26th, Macklin’s Comedy of 


the* MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Sir Pertinax Macsycopliant ^ m. Mr. Phelps 
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•FES' 

f ®t!f 



Tneftday 

Saturday^ 


^lY’S THEATRE. 

IN HONOUR OF THE NUPITALS OF 

Jrebmck 


-Thursday Evening, 2\st Janmiry. 
Friday Even^ng^ 2dth January, 

' . • F^T ',BEFRjfeENTATION, 

) i>esday Ebhniigyt %% Ja ' mary , 1858, 



COMMENCING AT HALF-PAST SEVEN, .WETft SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OP 

MACBETH 

(Preceded by -S pohr’s Overture to Macbeth), 

WITH Locke’s incidental music. 

The Scenery arranged by Mb. Charles Marshall. 


Dnncan (King of Scotland) 

... 

Banqno* j King’s Army 

Macduff 'I 

Lenox > Noblemen of Scotland ... 
Rosse ) 

Fleance (Son to Banquo) 

SiAvard (General of the English Forces) 
Seyton ... Mu. C. Fenton 
Firs! Oftieer ... Mu. Lee 
Lade Macbeth ... Miss HELEN Faucit 
TheTb.ec Witches 
Hoc ale 


Singing Witches ... 


Mr. T. C. Harris 
I Mu. F. Robinson 
} Miss C. Parkes 
( Mr. Phelps 
j Mr. a. Raynkr 
' Mr. Howe 
Mr. Seyton 
Mr. Belford 
'Miss Williams 
Mu. Meagreson 
a Physician ... Mr. Range 
Second Officer ... Mr. Liokfold 
Gentlewoman ... Miss Rawlings 
Messrs. Emery, Ray, and Lewis Ball 
Mb, Weiss 


i ^ 

•11 


Madame Weiss, Mdlle. Skdlatzkk, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mu. Winn, and Mu. Bartleman 


At tho end of tlic Play, Tii^ Na tional Anthem, by Mme. Weiss, Mdlle. 
Sedlatzek, Mr. Weiss, Mr, M. Smith, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Barixeman, 
assisted by M. Benedict’s Vocal Association of 300 Voices. 
Conductor of the Music M. Benedict 


To conclude with Mr. Oxenford’s Farce of 

TWICE KILLED. 

Mr. Euclid Facile ... Mr. Kbeley Mr. Ralph Reckless ... Mb. Kinloch 

Tom (hjs Servant) Mr. Clark 

Mr. Holdfast ... Mr. Tilbury Mr. Fergus Fable ... Mr. W. Templeton 
Robert ... Mr. Glindon Mrs. Facile ... Mrs, LteiQH Murray 

Miss Julia Flighty ... Miss Oliver Fanny Pepper ... Mrs. Keeley 
Each Performance to eommenoe puncttially at 7.30. Doors will be open at 6.30^ 
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ROYAL ENTEBTAIldteN^:; 


SIg ComittitDp^ 

Iler Majesty^^Seji^^nta will 

On Wednesday , if 1859 ,;' , 

SHAKESPEAui'a TRACJEDY OF 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Esccalufl (Prince of Verona) Mb. IIaywkll 

Paris (a YounjL? Nobleman, Kinsman to the Prince) Mr. Seyton 

Montague ) Heads of Two Houses, at variance with J Mr. Meac.ukson 

Capulet j each' other ( Mr. J. W. Kay 

Borneo (Son to Montague) ... • Mu. F, Kohinsom 

Mercutio (Kinsman to the Prince, and Friend to Komoo) ]\Ir. J’iielvs 
B envolio (Nephew to Montague, and Friend to Borneo) Mr. Bklfori) 

Tybalt (Ne.phew to Lady Capulet) Mu. T. (.. Harris 

Friar Laurence (a Franciscan) Mr. II. Marstun 

Friar Jolm (of the same Order) Mu. (J^i \pman 

Peter 

SorT 1 ••• 

Abram (Servant to Montague) 

Balthazar (Servant to Borneo) Mu. Ward 

An Apothecary Mu. Wilmaats 

Page to Paris Miss 0. Hill 

LadylCapulet (Wife to Capulet) Mits. Savillk 

Lady Montague (Wife to Montague) ... Mrs. IIodson 

JuiieVCDaughter to Capulet) Miss Heath 

JuUet Mrs. 11. Marstun 

■ Scene, during the greater part of the Play, in Verona ; once, in the 
' ■ Fifth Act, at Mantua. 

Under the Management of Mr. George Ellis 

and 

Under the Direction of Mr. W. B. Donne, 

Her Majesty’s Examiner of Plays. 

The Theatre arranged and the Scenery painted by 
Mr. THOMAS GBIEVE. 


Mr. Lewis Ball 
Mr. C, Fknton 
Mr. Oates 
Mu. Lic'KEold 
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A PLAT,i 




Castle, 

^ACTS, BY sin LYTTOM, ENTITLED 


RICHELIEU; 


THE CONSPIRACY. 

Louis the Thirteenth 

Gaston, Duke of Orleans (His Brother) 

Paradas \ Favourite of tJie Knff-First Gentle- 7 
( man of the Chamber | 

Cardinal Kidielieu ... 

The Chevalier de Mauprat 

The Sieur de f in attendance on the King — one of ) 
Beriiighen ( the Conspirators J 

Joseph (a Capuchin — Eichelieu’s Confidant) 

Huffuet Officer of Richelieu’s Household ) 

° ( Guard — a Spy ) 

Francois ^ij’irst Pago to Richelieu) 

De Clareincnt (a Courtier) 

Goverr or of t\ e Bastile 

Captain cf the Arc>'erii 

First Secretary’' 

Second Secretary 

Third Secretary 

P«ge 4 ... 

Julie de Mortemar (an Orphan — Ward to Richelieu) 
Slarion de Lormc (in Richelieu's pay) 


Mb. T. C. Harris 
Mb. W. Vernon * 

Mb. H. Mabston 

Mr. Phelps ' 

Mr. Hermann Vezin 

Mr. J. G. Shore 
Mr. Barrett 
Mb. Msaoreson 

Mb. SetI'ON 
Mb. 0. Fenton 
Mb. Ligki!^]ld 
Mr. JoSEpiA 
Mr. ChapmaM 
Mb. Gates^^CEmana 
Mb: H^'^es. 

M^ss /Benedict 
Misgj/ 


Under the Direction of 
Stage Manager ... 


Mr. W. Bodhaji D6i»hE'^ 
Mb. George Ellis 


The Theatre arranged and the Scenery painted, by 
Mr. THOMAS GRIEVE. 
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The following lines, copied from a 
1856, may appropriately close the stp^ biM 

— j. ,11 t WWW «« ‘ ‘ ‘ 


at Sadler’s Wells t — 
cv 


iw SAMUEL *.I^3E^s.:^ 

Unrivalled Phelps,^ T^o/^j^.hy genhis blf 
li^’s indents, .tmieafeJ 

^y foimd;^^' 
ShatcS|pH¥ 



i^aper of 
I’s labours 


Of all our Shak| 

Bequeathed 
Was one uio^W 
Thy yputhfu^l) "' 

To emulate his'i^joiMiyjispiiipfit.^ ,.', -iuss 

Twas Avoh’s hdrd^iapwed thee with tirtCnOwsr 
Which so cnchantsy^iy . nation at this hout;-rw. 

Sage Prospero I coni’e forth, in thee we find 
All which in marvel can absorb the mind. 

Good Hamlet ! hearing woes thou dost, bemoan, 
£nrapt in thine, we thus forget our own. 

With PosTnuMUS we angered are, till grief 
Chastises him for his insane belief, 

Vali^t Mkrcutio, vainly we deplore 

^ which we ne^er behold tlice more 

Hhthe Bully Bottom, fair Titania^s pride, 

Ihy wit beneath thy mask thou canst not hiJe. 

Great is our love for gentle Pericles — 

Martyr to fate and fame’s uncertainties. 

The injured Timon gains our sympathy. 

Proving how false and hollow friends may be 
•Jealous Othello, with too willing oar, 

Kindles our deep resentment and our fear. 

^rn Hebrew Shtlook, with thy dread revenge. 

We loathe the insults which thou wouldst avenge. 

Thane, with hlood-stained Iiandi,. 
o presence dread commanls. 

oh, Sir Johx ! — our trusty Falstafe !~Knight I 
thee, waggish wight? 
this, so grandly, kingiy, comes, 

• ' fl sound of trumpets and of drums?— 

■’Fourth Henry ; and amidst our tears, 
sou soothes his declining years. 

^ Harry gleams upon our sight, 

Ana wins us Agincourt, ’mid triumphs bright. 
jjiow'Vain Malvolio, thinking love, to win 

t mqch display of yellow-gartered skin, 

0 aged, subtle, though ambitious, great, 

WoiAET ap^rs, in high an(>low estate. 
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>Y4fi.lj6-NTERTAINMENT. 



' |^’4!Mmnsnb. 



OR, 

THE CONSPIRACY. 


Louis the Thirteenth 

Gaston, Duke of Oi leans (Ills Brother) , 

S Favourite of the Kiiii? — First Gentle- 
( man of the Chcimbor 

Cardinal Kicfielieu 

The Chevalier de Mauprat 

The SieuT ie ( in attendance on the King — one of 
Beriiighen ( the Conspirators 

Joseph (a Capuchin — Richelieu’s Confidant) 

Huffuet i ^ ' Officer of Richelieu’s Household 
® 1 Guard — a Spy 

Framoi'* (^iVst Page to Richelieu) 

De Claiemc it (a Courtiei) 

Goverr »r oi e Bastile .. 

Captain ff the Vrci’er* .. 

First Se^reiar^’’ . . , . 

Second ^ecietai> .. 

Thira Secretary .. , 

Page 

Julie de Mortemai (an Orphan — Ward to ! 

Manoa de Lormc (in Richelieu’s pay) 


Mb. T. C. Harris 
Mb. W. Vernon . 

^ Mr. H. Marston 

Mb. Phflps 

Mb. Hermann Vezin 

' Mr. J. G. Shore 

i 

Mr Barrett 
Mr. Meagbeson 

Mr, Sbyton 
Mr, C. Fenton 
Mb. LicKFotD 
Mr. Josephs 
Mr. Chapman cDllb,| 
Mr. Gates .^iTbman, | 
Mr. H^s. 
5J^®®/fiENEl>ICT 


Under the Direction of Mr. W. Bodham Donne 

Stage Manager ... Mr. George Ellis 

^ The Theatre arranged and the Scenery painiad by 
Mb. THOMAS GRIEVE. 
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The following lines, copied from 
1856, may appropriately close the st^yry 
at Sadler's Wells 

fr SAMUEL \t^ME^S . . 


i-paper of 
labours 


Unrivalled Pheljpia, vtho/ari; by genius ble 
Of all OUT Shakf||i§i^"s ^iidenta ^ 

Bequeathed tragiq 

Was one mor^|™^y^, foundi*|t»^^ 

Thy youthfutMw’'%/8haXe^]^^6^ft^i^^ 1 
To emulate his’l^i^ty.asi^iifed 5 %; . 

’Twas Avdii’s bjad^j^adowe^i tliee with the. |jtSW0r 
Which so enchantd^^|ly nation at this hourl"-^ '' 

Sage Peospbro ! cortie forth, in thee we find 
All which in marvel can absorb the mind. 

Good Hamlet 1 hearing woes thou dost; bemoan, 

Enrapt in thine, we thus forget our own. 

With PosTHUMtJS wo angered are, till grief 
Chastises him for his insane belief. 

Yaliant Mbroutio, vainly we deplore 

The fray through^ which we ne’er behold thee more. 

Blithe Bully Bottom, fair Titania’s pride, 

Thy wit beneath thy mask thou canst not hide. 

Great is our love for gentle Pericles — 

Martyr tp fate and fame’s uncerta.intie3. 

The injured Timon gains our sympathy, 

Proving how false and hollow friends may be. 

•Jealous Othello, with too willing ear. 

Kindles oui? deep resentment and our fear. 

Stern Hebrew Shylook, with thy dread revenge, 

,We loathe the insults tliou wouldst avenge. 

Fearful, Macbeth, the THiaiie, with blood-stained hands, 
thrilling awe thy presence dread comman Is. 
at oh, Sir Johx I-tAut trusty Falstafp ! — Knight ! 
e we again behold thee, waggish wight ? 

KA^tyho is thisyruo grandly,^dcingly, comes, 

^ a aouilLd of trufnpets and of drums '? — 

T?[oubth Henry ; and amidst our tears, 

' '■^sott soothes his declining years. 

Harry gleams upon our sight, 

Xta wins us Agincourt, ’mid triumplis bright. 

.Kpw vain, Malvolio, thinking love to win ^ 

By much display of yellow-gartered skin. 

aged, subtle, though ambitious, great, 

WpLSJlt appears, in high andl^low estate. 
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Lid Shallow, Justice, -though unjust, 

"halt recall Jbhy youthful irealjs, wo trust. 
\.with all his-'patriot glory crowned, 
the ^ed& §9. world-rcnojyied. 
Ipaniard, quaiiit Don Alp^ano : — 
i^rget our-^egiijit Armauo ? 
^Wj^'thtblibiiig^^^ijt — and yield a tear 
wronger 

^ , who a ‘ 

pr^h.6:a-^ 

»:1|P3^ar 

trait 

Jtiihad, e^ii fiao&' eaoli pffty 

Sj^$ldD, we de^UfP^h Jidrtrait lives : 
fchergy > , § w^eiJ^^fetoS r^race — 
each wotiriife^aliruth we trace. 
Jpfy^elps ! ‘^Sidh' may see the time, 
"Whon thy j^eai maatdry— elocjiient, sublime — 
Will b(j adkiiowledged hy'^jSe present age. 

The brightest star upon’o^f brilliant stage. 


Celine. 



CLOSINa-.fffeABS GE HIS 


On giving up mana^ment had overtures made to him 
from the managers of several theatres, amongst others from 
Fechter, who had taken the Lyceum, and he, was persuaded, 
into engaging himself to him (for twelve months), to act three 
nights a week, at a ridiculously low salary^ His nephew tried to 
combat this arrangement; butM this, as on all other previous 
occasions like it, he was exceedingly stubborn, giving every o’ 
credit for behaving towards him as he would have behave 
towards them. He was told he would only be fooled, and foclcu 
he certainly was, as his name was underlined for months without 
his being called on to act once. True, he took his .salary, but 
in his case this was a matter of secondary importance. In 
the mean time Fechter s jmrpose was served, and Pheips was 
kept from appearing as a counter-attraction at some other 
theatre. 

At last being tired of paying him for doing nothing, and 
hoping to gpt rid of him therei>y, Fechter asked him to play the 
Ghost in JcohJet; but this was rather too much even for his 
good natr he gave him a pretty sharp reply th^ougli his 

acting managvv , and Fechter, in consequence, refused to pay 
him his salary unless he did what was asked. The matter was 
at last referred, by mutual consent, to the arbitration of Charles 
Dickens, who soon gave it in Phelps’s fa.vour, and advised 
Fechter to announce Othello, with Mr. Phelps as the Moor, and 
hltnself as lago, but he did not follow this advice, and the 
^ engagement was cancelled. 

As soon as his name was taken out of the Lyceum bills he 
had four offers made him, amongst them one from Falconer and 

u 
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prov 
yeari^ 
then 
he w. 
that 
first sev 
Early 
under h 
It was W( 
Wells CO 
Charles 
John Ox 


yfho were then lesaeea igid managers of Drury Lane, 
advised him strongly to enter into arrangements 
this time-^the second in his •life that he ever 
ihy one — he follojye^f^it, and the result 
jWe adviser's views ; for he was for seven 
establishment. Although he had 
‘ pnblic for very parly thirty years, 

^e dreyVy^we as many peo^e to 




nd Eean did the 


g was produced 
under h immense a long run. 

It was W( in it sevemt his late Sadler’s 

Wells CO ^ope yirhp' liiad fbrmed a part of Mr« 

Charles l^hcesa' s. 

John Ox of isth October said - 

** The aspe(lBM|^ 1 that which on Saturday night filled 

Drury Lane to #tlone impress us with the valUe^of a 

theatre as a vl|H|p^»'^^ressing the predilection of the masses. 
A large theatre scaiittlj^t^|[^m seems a dismal misappropriation of 
S| ac^, "‘Tid for ordinary pul^Ses a house of moderate dimensions is 
But >vithin narrow precincts it is impossible to obtain. the 
semh'ancc of a popular demonstration anything approaching the effect 
of the ample pit, boxes, and gallery of Drury Lane, when packed close 
with human p"'’^ieles. There eould not on Saturday night be a 
iiioment*8 dou'^^, ^ 'at the announcement of Lord Byron's Manfred, 
with Mr. rh<*J|. principal character, had caused a fever of 

expectation psity ariiuig that numerous class, in whose eyes 

‘ Old Drury ’ has the ])restige of nationality. Long before the 

commGnceme»r Mor‘® pl^y? ^ot only was every place occupied, but a 
train of disap j'^;- fl persons might be seen returning from the doors, 
unable to find jioom adapted to the purpose of either sitting or stand** 
ing. The cause of attraction was twofold. In the first place, Manfred, 
when brought out at Covent Garden in 1834 (nearly twenty years 
after its publication), created sensation enough to be still remembered 
by elderly play^goers, who preserved the tmdition of its wonders to 
the rising generation. The other cause of excitement was the appear<« 
aiiee of JVIr. Phelps. Not only does this gentleman stand high ae h 
member of the theatrical profession, but his exertions in th6 
the legitimate drama at Sadler’s Wells have earned for him a venei^^! 
ation which in some persons almost borders on idolatry. In the eyes 
of that largo body of liberal-minded men whio distinctly represent the 
extended education of the present day, and who hail everything like a 



PROFESSOR MORLEY ON MANFRED. 


29,1 


revival of the Shakespearean drama as a laudable attempt 'i 
the masses^ Mr. Phelps is one of the groat benefactors of. I 
probably among the throng of Saturday night ■were 
from the north of I^^ndon, anxious to honour, thw local 

^ Ai -I.:-!. T iiA 


appearance at a theati^ which never w^ll^ 
national. We are, indeed, disposed to 
Mr. Phelps in his new position was d^eii' 
osity excited by the reviv^ of Manfr^^ l 
8uch«a burst of applaj^sa;|^>arose' on Sati 







drawn up, and 
acclamations see: 
voice to expre^i^ 
many words andj 
effect which the if 
declamation, and' 


the tragedian’ 

“ blended into^ 
g. Manf 
:eotion, is not^fi 
Is <^pable of prodhe 
^0 declamation 6f' ! 


" -dered 
to see 
tie curi- 
> heard 
in was 
je ; the 
and that 
iaracter of 
The 
sustained 
Saturday 
while so 


Fpart. 


could scarcely be sufpbsed, 'so true was his 
unobtrusive, was his discrimination of emotiohs;^ 

Professor Morley, editor of Jimmal 

of a Londm Play-^GoeVy under date of the itil 

^’‘'^here area few hopef cm^^bires i^‘ tjie'ie^t bills of the play. 
Unmistak^de t^ other was' fhe-^^idi^astic testimony of a 

"imei '^use w) the satj^^ ^?n of thi pulfe at seeing Mr. Phelps 
in his ri^jft place uppn tl^^^^rds of 0i^ry Lane. Manfred haa the 
best of successes j it brin^^-^at it should bo the aim of every manager 
to bring — the educated cia^es back into the theatre. Mr. Falconer 
has now, I believe, his fortune in his hands. Mr. Phelps is an actor 
who does not fail in high endeavour to give poetrpiav voice upon the 
stage. Some individualities of manner are felt ap^igd Art ahso- 

lutely perfect in any man does not appe^ once in^i^ jj^nturies. Put 
the play-goer has much to learn, let hp\ be sur.j^ that « who does not 
feel the distinctive power of a true actor Itu Mr.^gemof S delivery r«f 
Byron’s poem. The piece deserves a long ruU,^aT’^n»g go^fluenco os an 
antidote to some faults in the taste, of the day p'xl the stronger 

for its want of effective dramatic action of the ordinary sort. When 
the town has learnt to ait and hear poetry almost for its own sake, and 
because it is well interpreted, it will have made a safe step towards the 
right sense of what it ought to look for in a play. There is plenty of 
vigorous dramatic action in a wholesome English play-book, but juss 
now it is very desirable to lay the emphasis on words and thoughts. 
We get plays of action (from the French) worded only with feeble 
CKim’mon-place. The action and the actors are the play ; printed it 
usually is unreadable. I do not know whether there was any deliber- 
ate design to lay stress on the right point in reviving a dramatic poem 
that consists little of action, and ahnost wholly of a poet’s thougU 
and fancy.” 
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jML' tlie^7 ^oVember following :— 

scenery done will not draw 
crams the pit and fills the 
S^«4*'piece moamed with more lavish 


stronger host of supemumer- 
aries, HKtffi^,^Fdcc)^^^t^ra|^^ri)undee. Kevertheless, Bonnie 
Dundewol^^ 1^ to almpst empty houses. 

It is quito "ttae that beautirariga^9^^^ harmonizing with the 
descriptions and the few moidiiip^ltthe poe% ^ecessa^ to the 
successful stage appointment of "l^mlmon’s It is not less 

true that a play with so little dramMK^tion, ev^ With all the help 
of the scenery, and Mr. Phelps in tb^hief character, would not draw 
for a week if there were ndlra high ;^^lectual power in the thoughts 
and language. Therefore, after all cr^t' has b^en given to the attract- 
ive ait of the scene-painter, the ce^||ete and unquestionable success 
of a play rather of poetical thought iuid language than of action, in a 
theatre that it takes a very large audience to fill, may be received as 
evidence that I have ntit been arguing against the grain of the public, 
but expressing its right mhid in protest against plays of French inci- 
dent and intrigue, that ' have no words in them worth a good actor’s 
jpcaking, and no characi^ worth subtle study for their full artistic 
developracnt. But, weHtre told, the of good actors is all but 
extinct ; that there are not half-a-dozg ^ Jjors equal to those parts in 
which the language rises above commo _ or where there is demand 


which the language rises above commo or where there is demand 

for anything not to be found in the usL ijssortment of conventional 
emotions, I don’t believe it. Good pl^^i,.^and good parts not in the 
convertioral, but in the best alid truest sense, would make many good 
actors. They would have to warm into the unaccustomed work of 
really exprecsiflg freshly-observed niceties and varieties an/1 harmonies 
of character, And tihey would not know immediately how to speak a 
language of vhich 'every word has to go forth with its soul in its 
sound.” 


On East^ Monday of 1864 the First Part of Shakespe&re’s 
King Henry IV. was produced, Mr. Phelps playing Falstaff; 
Mr. Walter Montgomery, Hotspur; Mr. Walter Lacy, tJie 
Prince of Wales ; Mr. Kyder, the Bang ; and the other cha- 
racters equally well cast. On this production the editor of the 
JEmminer wrote on 14th May : — 


** There is a particular enjoyment in the sort of criticism that the 
players call for, which should go far in aid of many better reasons 
for the well-being of the stage among a free people. .... 
An English audience, with a thoroughly good English play before 
it, should be one of the worthiest assemblies that the world can show. 
Again and again I say, let tibie players believe in their public. 
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They are not the fast men who have 

which have lately had remarkably long rm^ 

going public that ipcludea all, 

of the educated clangs, and, of eburs^ 

of persons who retain' in a 

the tradition of a time when the^ 

should be in ill repute. Londoh^s 

of 'strangers daily passing through' it is so 

much recovered goodrwill to ;th0«;pb^-hdt|y!'; th^it it;<mi|y feke a year 
to pass through a theatre ^^Sb^.liouiseful all the people who will 
wish to see a play said ti^tW^podi' ^'Ciis is, in fact, rather more 
success than actois should .^didslre, for to the development of an 
appreciation of good acting,. Sts much as to the development of good 
acting itself, it is necessary, ^t each act6r should in his time play 


many parts. . • 

“ If it is to become usual fe^^angle plays, when attractive, to run for 
a year in unbroken succession of performances, it will be very difficult 
for the young actor to acquire or to display his utmost skill, and the 
public will also be ill trained to that sort of appreciation upon which 
the maintenance of the best interests of the stage must finally depend. 
Mr. Phelps wisely varied his Manfred with a few performances of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophai|t, and has now passed with his art cleverly from 
that gloomy state of ile^ophysical abstraction, as a melancholy soul too 
ready to cast off its i into the fat flesh of the gross and humorous 
knight who may ou^ “^od a death, but would he loth to pay him 
before his day.^ Sucii’ contrasts the good actor should take care to 
set before his audience if he would make them decent critics of 


his art ; and it is only by having opportunity to show the whole range 
of his powers that an actor can ever hope to prove his right to a 
first rank\ among his brethren. If Mr. Phelps played nothing else 
than Falstaff, it would be remarkable. Considered as one part in a 
singularly varied series, it is unquestionauiy good. He lays stress not 
on FalstaiFs sensuality, but on the lively intellect that stands for soul 
as well as mind in his gross body, displays his eagerness to parry and 
thrust, his determiuation to cap every other man's good saying with 
something better of his own, which makes him, according to the 


manner of the actor, thrust in with inarticulate sounds, as if to keep 
himself a place open for speech while he is fetching up his own flagon 
of wit from the farthest caverns of his stomach. And the fat knight 
who so familiarly cracks his jokes with the Prince or upon Bardolph 
is not vulgarized in Mr. Phelps’s reading. When the Prince and 
Westmoreland meet Falstaff on the road near Coventry, and the Prince 
hails his old comrade with a joke, the change from the gay jesting 
answer to the courteous salutation, * My good lord of Westmoreland,* 
is marked by the actor with a smooth delicate touch that stamps the 
knight distinctly os a man well bom and bred.” 
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with ^vi< 


Sonty IV. 


iie apted one or two other characters 
" season; but 


^n 24jtkf September, ISB^, 
or one week, of which the 


not ^ly with the «nost 
er’s pp^wer to produce, but 

largely by the 
Kyder iS the part of the 

b ho only declaims; Mr^ 

>} ' \ ” 

Henry IV. was produced, 
e two characters of the 
dmund played the Prince 
ne &aminer says : — 





6nry IV. at Drury I^ane, it will 
-w is in Mr. Phelpses hands, as in 
ity comic character. Comic upon 
y earnest, and was meant, with a 


Qn 1st Octobeir^li^Sfe 


for :Mr. 5b<3!lps's p€)^ . 
fcng and Justice 
^f Wales ; and on tbj^.J^ 

“ Of the Second P^JT^ 


suffice to record that 


Shakespeare’s, anything'?^^t 

the suriace, it is at the core' tsitlHy earnest, and was meant, with a 
profound seriousness under the jes£, as a picture of grey hairs without 
honour, age looking back to a false heaven of youthful lusts that in 
i+^^s imbecile youth it had ill realized, instead of forward to the well- 
eaiiit i rest, and downward to the open grave before its feet. There is 
iiclluj)" more sternly earnest in Shakespeare, and more tragic in its 
undertone, than the dialogue between Shallow and Silence at the 
beginning of the second scene of the third act, and so Mr. Phelps 
feels it, as his acting shows. We have in this play the unhonoured 
age of Lvvo old men, Shallow and Falstaff; with these men on one 
side of him, and tho vcmerablo Chief Justice on the other, Henry V, 
speaks his closing speech, that begins, — 

' T know tb *^3 uot, old man ; fall to thy prayers ; 

ITov ill white haire become a fool and jester ! ' 

There is a particular contrast between the unhonoured poverty of wit 
and soul in the ■ old Shallow, and the premature decay of the King, 
weighted with mighty care for earthly dignities, that makes the 
representation of tho two characters by one competent actor fully 
possessed ivith their significance a source of true artistic pleasure. It 
is weU, also, that the untaught in dramatic art should see how far the 
skill of a true actor is removed ' from dull monotony, and through how 
many differing conceptions it is able faithfully, to follow with its 
impersonation the true poet's* miud^^ 
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On the 8th October Othello 
the Moor, Creswick as Iago,J!iIrs. Yej^Ki 
Desdemoua and Emilia ; and $8 it 

then 307ne of the wbeacres of the Ptess..prdj^^^mB|ffl||[H|||. 
out, after thirty years’ experience, that 

but only a fairly good comic one, we i.nsOrt^^BHHB|Ht 
fAts performance written by Frederick Quert 
admitted to have been one''(||^ t^ best Shak;^|^mH^|^cs of 
his time, and which appea^jl'in thtf’ Mormmijr — 

The fluctuations of puh% s^em incomprehensiblo to those 
who have not been accustomed ‘jbh^lUQter them. Three years since, in the 
height of what, for want of a 6e1fe|er4‘ejfm, has been called the sensa- 
tional drama — when headers intd'f':Ua^ water and the blowing upot,ar , 
steamer wore sufficient to draw, the town — it was supposed by the. 
caterers of such theatrical entertanlinent that the old literary drama pf' 
the country had retired from the stage. There were not wanting those ' 
who triumphed in the obliteration of what they'deonied heavy, incom- 
prehensible, and Unnatural stuff ; their sympathies and tastes being 
confined to the violent, the actud, and the frivolous. This opinion 
had spread even in literary circles, bat ho sooner are managers found 
who will take the pains, to represent' with talent and taste the grand 
Shakespearean drama, than the largest metropolitan theatre is fllled 
from the stalls to the extremest gallery, with an audience imbued with 
the most earnest attention, and excited to the deepest interest and 
most ardent expression by its personation. This was the spectacle 
displayed at iJrury Lane Theatre on Saturday night, when Othello 
was repreconted, with a considerable powe.: of acting and careful stage , 
management. 


“ We have seen every actor of note from Edmund K ean in hi> earlie'^t 
time, and wo can say with truth tljat we never fj.w the grand tragedy 
pass so SAviftly and perfectly before the eyes of audiciico. It was 
like a grand piece of music played flowingly, with all, those gradations 
of effect that fine leading and perfection in the .cLyKiJls produce. The 
entirety of the play was admirably displayed, and j l left the effect of a 
complete and majestic work of art. We do not pretend to say that 
we have not seen greater actors in the secondary parts, but as the 
entire performance of a drama, magnificent and perfect in its gigantic 
proportions, it was completely performed; and it produced a corre- 
sponding effect on the varied and nuiherous audience. The hushed 
silence os the dreadful catastrophe approaches, and the intense atten- 
tion of the audience, especially of the women, who with blancljed 
countenances watched the progress of the dreadful passions of the 
Moor, were remarkable. It l^spoke a complete triumph of the literary 
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UB^ai^pn^fidffer a thousandth time how the human 
^ to ^e 6^^ on its deeper sympathies and emotions, 
tdt l^uiuperfi^ sensations which lighter works 

to be onijbf his finest perform- 
^Hffi|i£^:^udgme^t admirable actor seem tg;- 


‘‘ The colloquf 


ip: ]^fi&h, and^^Qement. He has now utteri^ 
aQd\^ graces of the manners of ms 
irjg^yes a and highly- wrq^ight 

lingering bursts of 

be traced ; nor is 
in filling up of the 

an^j^pl^g^htioi^y skill. He has 
I9fmi4in com^pure add perfect 

P^rdt, complete in all its 


the 

Pd^Sirji^hiea^/ 

^[Oh4h liis jd 
p^rdt, '4i%l 


The colloquS^l^tjr ' illl^pidt, that is, until the third act, 
when his destructiv4;,|^$|sd^^^iatf|i^^ was dignified and, perhaps, a 
sliaile too grave, thot^g^thWiif to be said in defence of this 

toiK' on account of and the quietude which deep 

and ])erfect emphasis ii^as super^excellent, 

all the pointed lined without the slightest stagi- 
iiess or ‘^elf-consciousn^;-^,^'ppdpRlas no roaring sneer when he bid 
t.^s followers a;id the r^t their bright swords lest the dew 

pdgiit rust tlicn) ; * but it '\nii^%ai^fcaturally, yet most efficiently. So 
his speech to the Senate there was no spouting,, and we could 
believe that lie was little used to set speechifying. His doting love 
for his new'-inade wdfe was exquisitely marked throughout, and his 
brimful hapj iiiess when he meets her at Cyprus, and the wars are 
ended, and a long career of married bliss seems o])ened to him, was 
exj^ressed with a gentle power that seemed to be the .overflowing 
iviuie licence of a mighty nature at perfect rest. 

^ emotion begins in the third act; and when it does 

^^^^Vrrih is not till late in the scone, when the terrible suspicion is 
begin, w / giadually and naturally with no conscious expres- 

excitea, 1 f s ■ he volcanic and irrepressible powder of an ii resistible 
Sion, but wi i ^ the usual self-masterdom of a great mind. It 
passion - internal contention is carried on.unHI iKe 

furious rage, indignation, and ‘ l>en^ 

forward * know no retiring ebb, due on like the 1 ropontic 

to the Hellespont’— a line, by the way, which we do not recollect 

hearing. > . . • ji * 

“ Kage, tenderness, indignation,, ferocity, fill up the remainder ot 
the play, until despair and repiorse da?k^ the picture to its deepest 
tones, and nothing is left but tQ throw: bver the agony the wide, blank 
shroud of death. If in this ardtudus 4alineation Mr. Phelps may have 
been surpassed in occasional intensify, ^he has never been surpassed in 


when liis destructiv4;,msfi&i(^ 
sliade too grave, thottjfejth&a 


toiK' on account of 
:md iiarfect happi||^.^4^ 
all U'o pointed lined.ttmtti^ 
ness or ■«elf-consciousnBK;-; .ffi 
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purity, feeling, and the sustenance of unifomi, pasric^al^ 
He reached the highest point of art Ir^en, urith his'" 
audience, he stoo(^ with his head resting on his 
* tragic loading of the bed,’ a gaunt, fixed figure df 
ance of his breaking'Sicart when his own blind crec|u^ 
;iilin was touching in the extreme, as were bis 



Those who think this niarvellously-dra’VirnL e 
contained in certain set spe^hes, such as the 
and the farewell to the ptofession, may not join ‘Hrl 
admiration of Mr. 
that greater effects have produced by these ha<&i|MS^^deches; 
But it is the principle of ^Is actor, as of all true artist^mot to indulge 
in mere elocutionary displa^i but to subdue every^ pais: intd harpipny 
and proportion. Notwithstwdihg, we could desire ^4>^le more ani' 
mation in the one and a more despairing passion in ^e other. The 
farewell speech is perhaps in itself redundant, and is one of the few 
instances where the fecundity of the great dramatist’s imagination 
induced him to carry on the images beyond the feeling. Ho 1ms, how- . 
ever, in every play some such glorious rhapsody, that runs the emotion 
to an ecstasy almost beyond human power to express. Bui iho noble 
and artistic rendering of the entire character by Mr. P]iol])s must not 
be taken to pieces like a trinket, but must be appreciated and felt as a 
complete and grand work of art. The appreciation in Iho thentre wn« 
correspondent, and the applause spontaneous and universal, llio cn’ J 
being injudiciously frequent. ‘ 

‘‘We have left ourselves but little room to speak of the other per- 
formers. Mr. Creswick’s logo has many merits and some deficiencies. 
We heartily thank him for that he did not perpetually give side 
grimaces to display the cruft and cunning of the impersonator of 
malice. So is goed. Air. Creswick has great vigour of action, 

an* admirable uvesonxe, and fills the stage, ever making his efficient 
mark. He commeucod in a f jiloquial manner that induced us to hope 
we were to have a now and i loderated view of the character, with the 
strong lights thrown in with a master’s hand. But conventional 
notions prevailed, and a continued expressic^i of foTC'j marred some- 
what the effect. No character has been more variously displayed, 
and there is none of which more different conceptions are realized 
by the spectator or reader. We cannot but think that the gigantic 
malice should be the leading expression, rising as it docs to the 
very sublimity of hatred. Much applause was bestowed on Mr. 
Creswick’s delineation, and be was tumultuously applauded and called 
for. 


“Mrs. Yezin’s Desdomon^WiM feminiAe, elegant, and pleasing, and 
she looked charmingly. T|i#/^f6g^dy required in this part — as now 
represented, for the best of £i^ir: 8 Qi 9 nos is cut out — is not much; but 
what there is necessitates Stldden powers of expressing sur- 

prise and terror, and throughout Ub intense and most abiding love. 
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Emilia is the very perfection of the expression of a 
Ituine womaif^.. Her taste and judgment are excellent. 
"*ier respects ^ight have been cast bet^r. Mr. Marston 
Cassio, or it not, Ml Walter Lacy, for there is a 
$pd person in this gentlemian that cannot be 
genjljemaa of Venice, Eoderigo. The business of 
sufficiently illustrated, although there 
aditure .on the scenery ; an outlay not to bo 
‘ for four nights.**' ^ 


Onl 

Ijeonatl 
(who hi 
Imogen. 

On the 
under the 
played wittf 
Christmas : 

Lady Macbetl 
On the other 
in which Miss 
with Mr. Creswick^ 
Macboth. 

Early in 1865 he 
Wolsey and Richelieu, 
of them thus : — 




and* 


acted, Phelps being 
; and Helen JFaucit 
I^Phelps this season), 

acted, for the first time 
'Chatterton, and was 
evenings a week until 
Macduff, Mr. Creswick ; 
“-‘(Mrs. Theodore Martin), 
es pieces were produced 
idthers Macbeth was done 
Miss Atkinson as Lady 


his two great characters of 
Examiner of February 25 speaks 




|W: 



Ml', riielps has been representing two great Cardinals, Wolsey and 
Richeli(3U, and is now acting Richelieu in Sir BulWer Lytton’s play to 
honestly full hoir es, which enjoy throughout not only the acting, but 
the fine dramatic writing also that it worthily illustrates, skilfully 
wove'' plot, the character of Richelieu expressed by touches very 
various yet all well harmonized, the thoroughly dramatic dialogue that 
elicits character and is instinct with thought, the language that has in 
its measured cadence a true music and an unaffected dignity, all this 
— the genius, in short, of the author — is felt, as it should he, through 
the actor. 

In Richelieu, iiow careful is the dramatic painting of a character 
worth dramatizing well. It has ambition, honesty, dominant love for 
France. Thercj is delight in the sense of a power that survives and 
surpasses the old vigour of arm. To the craft of the fox are added 
touches of love for the orphan girl whom the old statesman guards as 
a trust from his dead friend ^ of old. There is clear worldly insight, 
With the flattered and waylaid minister*s bitterly low estimate of men ; 
dry humour, genial enjoyment of the gallantry of manhood ; a touch 
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of Richelieu’s literary vanity in regard for the ycrtifti^ er^[ 

■where to applaud his play. All this we have in thd pello 
man, strong only qf wit, now ddllymg playfully with pow’ 
who come near to his 'heart, now bitter in pursuit' of 
those of France, now' defying and pow counterf citing , i&i 
old man, whose life ebbs with his power to. serve 
feebler girl to his heart, and against the lusts of; 
defence, armed with the thunders of the Church ' 
the Abur of his fall turning , defiant upon his tnifi 
dying man into whom strong life flows back as ,p 
care the fortunes of his cpimtry. In these and all i 
character Mr. Phelps, by; numberless touches' 
the poet’s genius, gives to -Sit BulWet Lytton’s 
aiid a strong lifo^ upon the English stage. ‘ ‘ 

“ Mr. Phelps’s Wolsey is remarkable for the ilnpr^ion of busy 
power subtly given thrqpgh a marked quietness of demeanour. He 
moves easily, as a Cardinal familiar with Courts, and inpekly, except 
in the fiiftt proud glance at defiant Buckingham, and in^iheshc^rt scene 
wherein Wolsey, left alone with Cardinal Canipeius, Mays aside his 
mask and shows the proud face underneath it. Everywhere, until Uie 
scene that shows his fall, Wolaey is the Cardinal in presence of the 
world. He sits still under th^ imputations cast on. him by Katharine, 
when she tells the King of the'bXftctijOns suffered by his sulyects. He 
is as humbly quiet at Blackfriars,'|ki^ jit would bo a shrewd critic who 
could define exactly how by gesture, turn of head, nice nianagcunent of 



pathos in the quietness with which the old man stands at bay amid 
the mocking courtiers ; a dignity of pathos in his pointing of the moral 
of his life at Court.^,^,Co]ley Cibber, if I rightly understami the records, 
was a Wolsey i\htho‘ut ease of movement or of action, and with much 


displ^ of a. proud speech and bearing; the Wolsey of Mr. Phelps is 
the reverse of this. His movements are perfect in ease, oud ir. the 
(juiet self-possession of a man who always surely steals towards the 
end he seeks. With help only of a flash oi two of haughty spirit, as 
in the gesture that, when they are alone, denies his fellow ctirdinal, 
Campeius, precedence of exit, it is usually by a visible attempt to veil 
the inner pride that its intensity is the more strongly shown. Shake- 
speare has painted it all in his yerse — in Wolsey ’s relentless crushing 
of defiant Buckingham, in the meek Cardinal who is so hard in 
council, who is pitilessly watchful of all those who come between him 
and the King, a luxurious host, a scheming servant of the Pope, but 
with high aims that give him dignity in the last hour of his disgrace. 
Shakespeare’s Wolsey speaka to us most intelligibly when he cornea 
free from distortion bv'a violent interpreter.” 
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in^ the Morning Advertiser also wrote as 
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llig the Cardinal THis is 
r^and its mixture of high 
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^th^nigh relief. His heroic 
Ordinate vanity, and extra< 
The quieter parts seem 
inary powers of the actor, 
stagy points draw down the 
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student may think of it as a 
undemonstrative statesmen 
^ "fever, seldom agree, and Mr. 

literary baronet has chosen to 
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in to a call at the* end of the 
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The third ser.son com^HHIHp usual early in the autumn of 
1865, and soon after Kinyuohn was produced, and ran up to 
Christmas. Cast ?.a follows : King John, Mr. Phelps ; Earl of 
i;va.lis\)nry, lilr. Edmund Phelps; Hubert de Burgh, Mr. Swin- 
bov;rne; Philip Faulconbridge, Mr. James Anderson; Philip, 
Kin^ of France, Mr. A. Rayner ; Lewis the Dauphin, Mr, F. 
Barsby ; Cardinal Pandulph, Mr. Barrett; Chatillon, Mr. Charles- 
Harcourt ; an English Herald, Mr. Charles Wam(*r ; a French 
Herald, Mr. Lickfold; Elinor, Mother of King John, Mrs. H. 
VandenhofF; Constance, Miss A^tkinson; Blanche, Miss Bose 
Leclercq ; and Lady Faulconbridge, Mrs. G. Hodson. 

Macbeth and other Shakespearean plays, as well as several 
from the pens of modem authors, were acted after Christmas to 
the end of the season. 


The fourth season, in 1866, again commenced with King John, 
but with a difference in the cast of two of the principal charac- 
ters, Mr. Barry Sullivaif 'i^placing Mr. Anderson in the character 
of Faulconbridge, and Hermann Yezin Mi^ Atkinson as 



THE MORNING HERALD ON FAUST. 


Ml 



Constance ; otherwise the capt was much <the ,as 
before. 

In October, however, the chief revival of 
pTodudtion of an adaptation by Mr. Bayle 
great drama of Faust, which was finely mouni 
Phelps played Mephistopheles ; his son Ei 
Harrison, the tenor singer* Valentine ; 

Malgaret ; and Mrs. H* Yandenhoff, 
the principal characte]!i^ in th^ piece the 
Standard said : — 

** From the long list of chaiacteis, human, semi-huiiiii^;^and supeis 
human, we select as entitled to- special mention in the ^'^rmance the 
Mephistopheles of Mr. Phelps, the Marguerite, of Hermann 
Vezin, the Martha of Mrs. H. Yandenhoff, and the ^aust of Mr» 
£dmun<^ Phelps. The Mephistopheles of Mr. Phelps is.jsn astonishing 
effort of art, and in all probability th^ part had not l^ii pre\ iously 
sustained with such a grasp of mental power and phys&ld picturepque- 
ness combined. Every attitude,' eveqf look, every word, ha? l.oen 
sedulously considered and stu^j^knntu.ncthijDig cpuld be ad(iM.cl trom 
meditation, nothing improv^w;&^ Mr. Phelps's face is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the expresfip^^i^ pttonger passions - bis features 
are unusually mobile, and Wnl^^^^l^eS' to assume, it, there is ‘a 
laughing devil in his sneer ’ wl^b^l^^ntirely beyond the reach of 
ordinary actors.* His voice, tod^'i^'m^^undly sopuKhral in its tones, 
so that altogether it was a grand ide^of Mr. Chitterton to think of 
Mephistopheles in conjunction with Mr. Phelps— -good for himself, the 
manager, and good for Mr. Phelps, whose rtpui/ation the performance 
cannot fail greatly to enhance. The lavourito ^art of Marguerite was 
most charmingly and touchingly play od by Mrs. ileruiuii’i Vezin, 
although we must take exception to the petulance of manner lisplayed 
iu.the first meeting with Faust. Marguerite is all gentleness as well 
as goodness, and could hardly be wmn even to a show of anger. The 
placid strain put into Marguerite’s mouth by M. Gounod when Faust 
accosts her, and she replies in those strange words of the English 
translation, — 

‘ I’m not a lady, 

Nor yet a beauty,’ — 


shows at all events that we are not singular in our opinion. In all 
else Mrs. Yezin was admirable, and the scenes in the last two acts 
were worthy the most accomplished living actress. Mr. Edmund 
Phelps was seen and heard to special advantage in Faust, which, if it 
demands no great tragic effort, requires au earnestness of purpose and 
a high tone of feeling that, remove ijt from the category of compion-place 
chapters. Mr. Edmund O^h^ps’i elc^^tttion is measured, clear, and 
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i)} stage movements are extremely agreeable, so that 
‘cKg cast for Faust was no mistake. Mrs. H. Vanden- 
^erry Martha — ^better, indeed, coi^ld not have been 
^iher parts, comprising a large variety, were efficiently 
";Fpole sang the lovely songofrBosa, or Eoscher,from 
^ itly and neatly, and Mr. Wm. Harrison gave the 
pi^e w^th all his pristine vigour.” 


ationi 
discai 
quite 8ur( 
the* ben< 
Phelps hi 
MephistopHI 


> liCe|)bistophele8 will rank among his finest imperson* 
ItWjf'a'i^abtle and intellectual impersonation. He has 
^t^i^onal semi-joclilar gentleman, who seemed never 
^ther he ought to attend upoh Faust or play comedy for 
^ th^ upper gallery. We would almost say that Mr. 
^^dopted rather the poetical than the dramatic idea of 
that her seeks tb represent the evil shadow of Faust, 


the half-coi||e]^i|^, insidious spirit of denial which is more a part of 
Faust than ^tward tangible demon luring him on to ruit. The 
warm impubpiyHenry of Mr. Edmund Phelps showed in excellent 


contrast with 
wickedness, 
and the iunoce 
bore with her to 
ation of girlish sir 
the first greeting 


Gretchen, uttering tfi 


subdued callousness, this careful prompting of 
^ermann yezin,jin the first place, looked her part, 
sweet German maiden she 
one flaw in that represent- 
irity of Margaret’s reply to 
of petulance^ but surely 


tendifrfisas 

.swd*;-;;.‘':i3ieres;i 



'Ich bin ke%| 
Uiid kann afi 


f words, — 

Vd nicht schon, 

in, — 


need n^t have hurst up with the affected indignation of a Eegent 
Sr,reet riullinei**s apprentice. The scene in the dungeon was powerfully 
a^id strikingly done ; and Mrs. Vezin shared the honour with Mr. 
Phelps and Mr. Edmund Phelps of being more than once called before 
the curtain to receive the enthusiastic welcome of an unusually crowded 
house. Airs. Vandenhoff’a Martha was broad and vigorous, and pro* 
vokea much laughter. The minor characters in the piece were so well 
filled as Lo be in keeping with the chief characters — a result that can 
only bo accomplished with a stock of good actors such as are always 
‘ on hand ’ at Drury Liiro.” 


The Observer said (see also pages 314 to 317) 

" Of course in the acting the chara^r of Mephistopbeles stands 
pre-eminent, and this is embodied by Mr. Phelps with the utmost 
care. His conception of the part is a'tSoand, common-sense one, and 
he carries it out elaborately. The seriOii^ reflections and the mocking 
suggestions are delivered in a light careless tone that is supernatural 
in its intense contrast with the thought and the situation, and the 



PRODUCTION OF THE KING O’ SCOTS. 


make-up and dress are capital. Mr. Phelps mu8t h,a^|tiidi 
foundly to produce so deep an impression as he does 
ance of so much ^^ase. Not the slightest inflection 6 
In no part for a long time has this esteemed artist appea 
advantage jihan in Mephistopheles, and his perforip| 
appreciated by the audience, who called for hjm 
course of the evening. Mr. Edmund Phelps spbk,o.lhd 
with well-placed emphasis, and his action was'appj^ 
morp, fire — and in places tenderness— itirosed lit 
would improve bis personation. The Margaret 
is replete with intelligence ; her first reply to Pa^rw^) 
shrewish than is required ; but in thp garden scene|>bei^ 
her home life to her lover, the agonies of the cathedr^l^^he, and 
in the wild ravings of the prison ecene, she never failed to .o^vey with 
force the mealing of her author. Mrs. H. Vandenhoff threw much 
humour into the little part of Martha, and gave great point to the 
dialogues with Mephistopheles ; and Mr. Wm. Harrison, who had a 
spirited song to sing, played Yalentine carefully. Miss Poole has 
little else to do than to sing, which she did as truly and expressively 
as always, the * Twilight Song' by Spohr.” 

The fifth season commenced, as usual in the early autumn 
of 1867, and the principaJ^^jjprodnctions up to Christmas werti 
Macbeth, and Byron’s M^^!:f|^aliero under the title of The 
Poge of Venice; he feit^her very successful 

and great performance on '‘Touring the remainder of 

the season he appeared in a found of j^is principal cUa^r^ctere. 

The sixth season commenced at the usual time; and beioje 
the end of September, 1868, an adaptation ol' 'Hr Writer Scott’s 
novel of The Fortunes of Nigd, by Andrew Halliday, was pro- 
duced under the title of The King o’ Scots, in which he appeared 
in the two characters of King James I. and Trapbois (the miser), 
ahd made a great hit in the dual representation. On this 
production and his performances we extract the following from 
the TimeSy ihe Telegraphy the Morning Post, and tbo iJaily 
News respectively, of the 28th of that month ; — 

'^‘/.Mr. Andrew Halliday has. executed his task with great skill. 
yit. Phelps represents the miser Trapbois, as well as James thc^JKing 
ill Mr. Halliday's new play. To this portrait of Avarice, in its most 
servile aspect, he gives the highest finish. With such a masterly 
performance as Mr. Phelps's delintmtion of King James, and such a 
picture of Old London as Mr» Beverly has created, Mr. Chattertou 
begins his season with every prospect of success." 
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drama pf The King o’. Scots may be safely trusted to the 
of thp public. Mr. Halliday, who has undertaken the task 
is to be accredited with all the^praise due to an 
‘ Writer. The impersonation of James I. may be fairly 
befit^bf Mr; Phelps’s recedt assumptions. Old 
imiBS the hero of the second act, is re- 
the piping voice, and the 
^ the doting usurer. To 

li^l^^Ij^ti^ations, Mr. Ghattexton 
^^presents Fleet Street 
in Old Whitefriars 


i cdd Loi 


: act opens with another 
built substantially upon 




shown, in, lii^ deHneation of the' King, all the 
"[ by Sir .We|^ Scott ; while those of the miser 
is 1^ ^p, all conveyed by the same actor 
tpioved be an apt student of human nature. 


^inbining the scenic features 
lunt of legitimate acting, 
^ght. Mr. Halliday, the 
nged his version of the 
\t King James with that 
possible to have too much 
Scotch and strong character 
parts ever to tire the a3E9m|||H|PChatterton has wisely ordered 
several most pictur“.sque vn^Tb^the old • metropolis from Mr. 
Beverly; these pictures are painted in Mr. Beverly’s best style. 
Als; tia is a kind of es’ kitchen’ of the Middle Ages, in which 
the Chick-a-leary songs and dances of the period are performed, with 
great sj)irit.” 


During the autumn of 1869 Mr. Phelps went into the provinces, 
and played at different theatres uuti' the spring of the follow- 
ing year, when a disagreement occurred between him and Mr, 
Chatoorton, the lessee and manager, and he left tlio theatre ; for ^ 
we find by the following notice in the Morning Advertiser ;^he 
4th of March, 1870, that he was at Astley's : — 


“ This house may be said to be inseparably connected with assooi^ 
tions of the circus — ^horses and zebras, elephants, monkeys, and the 
general entertainments presented in the ring. Even its sensational 
dramas and pantomime had a large portion of equine life, and * hazard- 
ous ground and lofty ' tumbling ’ imported into them. Mr. E. T. 
Smith has changed all that, and since the withdrawal of his very 



HE REAPPEARS AT DRURY LANE IN 1871* 


m 


successful pantomime has enl^ared upon a new and more su 
career hy the engagement of ^r. Phelps and Mr. and Mrs. “ 

Ve«in, admirably supported by a well-trained and powerful 
to perform a series of the tragedies and. plays with whlchvj 
of^^these eminent artists are a^ociate(|^";;,fJ^t night ^ 
known comedy, The Man of the World^^S 4 )erf< 
time at Astley*s. Many years ago, when ' J^r. Ph^l] 
the character of Sir Pertinax Macsycopbi^ 
storm. He was looked.ug^ as a tragedian 
and similar impersonatiowj^but the force, v^eiy|; 
performance of the nian-^w^^had kade his wa^ T ' 

'booing/ and secured pol^"^ and Vealth by 
everything in the way of/'^science or honour,^ 
the time to be the most plpfect stu)iy and vigoroV 
character seen on the stage in nmd^ times. Last n: 
amply sustained his high reputation intthe part. His 
of the Scotch tongue, — in pronunciatid|n, accent, and 
real earnestness with which he 'pursues tl;e great object 
coaxing, cringitig manner ;to his supe^ors in rank 
coarse and overbearing ty^ny to those over whom 
save when he wants ta enlist their a< * 
schemes, and the fertility of inven^on 
in some of the schemes, wer^^ ” ' — 
house received him with 
the second act, and the 
the close of the third, in 
words can convey no idea,' 
he has risen in the world, and 
copied. . . . The curtain fell 
Phelps was recalled to receive the unanimous and hearty approval of 
the delighted audience.” 
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In thfe*autumn, say September, of this year (1870) he was at the 
Queen s Theatre, Long Acre, and played Bottom the Weaver in 
a highly eulogized revival of A Midsummer Night s Dream, which 
had a good run. The To-upust was also produced, and several 
other Shakespearean and other plays,, in all of which be ai)peared. 

After this, his next London engagement was at the Princess's, 
under JStr. F. B, Chattertons management, — with whom he had 
e^e'htly again become on friendly terms, — and where he remained 
for some months, and then went into the provinces, reappear- 
ing at Drury Lane in the early autumn of 1871 in another 
play from the pen of Mr. Andrew Halliday, taken from Scott's 
Imrikoe, entitled Rebecca, in the character of Isaac of York, a 
part he had played at Preston in another version some forty 
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as 'will be seen in -the ^lay-bill on page 63. The 
and his perfomance was a good one ; great it 
I been,, for there was not enough in it. 

< ^ .again -ff^t to the Princpss's, and remained 
||(:pn nj^iif'.new the fifad of 1872. He appeared 
in several of his best tragic as well as comic 
pi' also in a new play palled On the Jury, by 


Watts Phiiy.p9 (whj^in" he had known <from 
i which Benj^in W^ter also appeared, with 
.not played ^ince l^^,;s,when he was under 
jement /' . „ 

be stated, tl^at he would not have appeared in 
such a character^ but to serve the ’author, whom* 


who 
Weh 
It 

such a 
he origi 
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the A( 

One 

Hamlet. 

Macsycophi 
blowing, in 
character) to 
although well 
him on a sick bed 
able to be removed, he 
in due time restored 


introduced toj Mn Webster, and was the means of 
iSroducing seveifal of his plays at different periods at 
leatre. / 

last charactei^s that he played at the Princess’s was 
,^ter tbi^ h^ again appeared in Sir Pertinax 
one eyenmg, when a cold east wind was 
door (after performing this 
stood in Oxford Street, 
t a severe chill, which laid 
soon, however, as he was 
;hor, the air of which place 
and strength, although he 


was never again the sapfie man upon the stage.f 


♦ I v/G7it to r.ee him the last time he ever performed in* it, and I 
unhesitatingly say, although he was then within two or three months of 
attaining his sixty-ninih birthday, it was one of the very finest imperson- 
ations of that great character that I ever saw at his hands, and to my 
thinking his Hamlet vvas the finest the stage had had in my time ; this 
was also the opinion of *41 the critics whose opinions I thought worth having. 
The house was crammed from floor to ceiling, and he produced as great 
effects as ever in all bis great scenes ; he was applauded to the echc^i atid 
called for several times, and received with the greatest enthusiaso^^ 
would not have misled seeing that performance for something, as 1 felt 
sure it would be his lagn&that character, although it was not declared to 
be such, as far ai^ th$rJ^Hvere concerlied. — W. M. P. 

t Up to that perlil^^td seen little or no falling off in his physical 
powers, which appel^edl io me to have been marvellously preserved. 
— W.M.P. 



FAREWELL ENGAGEMENTS. 


After this he appeared in several revivals of 8 h$ 
plays at the Prince's Theatre, MandieSter, then^ 
management of Mr. Charles Calvert, criticisms on 
be found further an. In London he played 
frequently, under the management of Mr; Hoi 
article upon him, which appeared xdi\ Ths 
death, will also be found further on.^ 7 
Ilf January, 1877, he :toade up his xnihd to c 
his farewell engagements at all the principal pi 
but he only carried thia^^put at three, viz. ManCl 
and Liverpool. "■ 

Towards the end of 1877 he played for some! 
Aquarium Theatre several of his best characters^ aj 
act there again under Miss LittOttV management A 
but before this latter came oflf he, after repeated 
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ad never 
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* It has been stated in an earlier portion of this wotkj 
sat for his portrait up to a certain period* to any one bn| 
on my mother’s side, to whom as a. .young and 
drawn, and, like Mr. Macready^ 
free, to the theatre, to enable h! - 

In his latter days, however, to young 
Mr. J. Forbes-Bobertson ; inde^^^^DH^^^HRter he first played 
with him at Manchester in engaged to play 

Cromwell, Prince Henry, EgerM^^^^^^PP^, and other characters. 
He also had a high opinion of in oil, and sat to him for 

his portrait in Cardinal Wolsey, w^l^^en finished, the Gari-ick Club 
purchased, and have kindly permitted irreproduction of it to appear Li 
this volume. On the original the artist inscribed the words : 

“ Samuelem Phelps Tragoedum 
Discipulus in arte scenica 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson depinxit. 1878.” 


In 1876 his friend John Coleman became (unfortunately for him) lessee 
and manager of the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, and to start his work with 
sDU^ething like 6clatf Mr. Phelps proposed to him, I believe, to play, as a 
liiiioto^e to his production of Henry V., the fourth act of Henry IV., in 
which he played his great character of the ambitious Bolingbroke, and 
those who saw him on that occasion will remember it as long as memory 
lasts. The production did not prove a financial success, and with a view 
to help the speculation a little, he consented to take half salary towards 
the end of his engagement, ^ohn Coleman has very gratefully referred 
to his performing for hii^^^. this occasion in a prize essay for which 
he gained fifty pou&d8.^^9^K^. 
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week, 
Wolsey 
1st March’.*''' 
the part ma 


Ms will almost> agreed to recite at the Albert Hall 
ye verses al 4: performance of Athalie, which had 
he might still have^been alive/ He first of all 
at rehearsal, and increased it so much at the 
same or next evening, that he had a bad 
he had ney^ jiuffered from before in 
^Vthe middle of in February, and 

^t^^the Aqu^l^/on/^the following Mobday, 
^0Ugh altogether .He acted all that 
1,^8 of the i^'^Canimals Bichelieu and 
[y, his last jM^^l^ing Wolsey, on Friday, 
nsidering his state of health, he went through 
^Uously, until he came to the last great speech, 


commencing^>' . 

j^i^%rewell, a long farewell to all my greatness,” 

into which he introduceci several incongruous words ; but when 
he reached those lines,., / 

^ Cromwell I 

Had 1 but half the zeal 

I serv’d in mine age 

Have left ifte enemies,” — 

he gathered himself trbinendous energy, as was his 

wont, and almost on tip-the, for one more triumph, gave them, 
as far as “ zeal,” witli all his usual grandeur and pathos ; but 
after muttering a word or two more, he fell on the shoulder of 
his Secretary, and the career of our hero was closed. 

All througii the scene he had been, at his own request, sup- 
ported by Cromwell, and never let go for a moment his nervous 
grasp of the Sccr(»tar 3 ’’s arm. He strained heroically against 
illness to reach iiis usual great effect; but after the opening 
burst, he entirely collapsed, and was almost carried off the stage 
by Norman Forbes-Robertson, who was playing with him/ as 
he had done then for some time in place of his brother, the '^ 
character of Cromwell. The house shook with applause, but 


* He had told me long before this'that the character he should like best 
to play when he- took his farewell of the stage was that of Cardinal 
Wolsey* Did he think, I wonder, whfen he was being home helplessly off 
by his young Secretary, Cromwell, that his farewell was already taken, and 
his wish fulfilled ?—J.F.R. ‘ ' 



HIS LAST ILLNESS. 


the audience little, dreamed that the object of 

was lying in his dressing-room almost tinconsoious,[ ^||^HH 

they had seen their favourite for the last time., 

He was unable to complete this 
physical as well ai^ mental prostration 
him on a sick bed for some weeks, an^ 

feared he would never ride ; but he i^ie^^||ii^^|HHHH|^^ 
again. Change of air ^i^escribed, 
appearing in the Standarii,^i^%mg that wer 

to be obtained at Ahson’d Ooopersalei 3flaj mH w|pEssex, 
the house was inspected/ proved to be. could be 

desired. It was in the very he^t of the countrjf,^a{Nurrounded 
with beautiful scenery. The lodgings were tak^ and he was 
there for some weeks. He came home almost, if '^ quite, him- 
self again, but he promised the proprietor to retq^^^^ere for a 
time during the autumn. One rath^fOtormy daySa^wfc summer 
he went from his house in the Camdep Road^^ to^his favourite 
spot — the highest part of Finsbury Pa|k"^h)r a walk, but on 
returning he got caught in a tremen^^lf:xlownpour of rain, and 
was drenched to the skii^NlKI^^^O^^ gave him a cold, and 
before be had thoroughly Ifent to pay a long-, 

promised visit to his *frienP[liH|||Hem at Great Doods, 
Beigate, which did not do him that had been hoped 

for. He was still indisposed when he came back, although 
everything that heart could desire had been done there for his 
comfort. 

He now made terms with Mr. Chatterton to play a limited 
number of nights at Drury Lane Theatre before Christmas, and 
a’iikfe"hutih»r in the spring of 1879, and then to take his fare- 
well of the staguat that house, which he had promised Mr. 
Chatterton he woulddo some years before, if he was manager 
when the time should Arrive for his retirement. 

.. Towards gaining further strength (as he thought) for this 
purpose, and to keep faith with old Mrs. Smith, he again went 
• to Anson’s farm for a few weeks, but from which he never 
returned alive.* He caught a fresh cold there some time after 

* The night befere leaving hcnii f9r Coopersale, and after my wife and 
his daughters had left the rqom.we had been sitting in all the evening for 
another in which supper was laid, he said to me, ‘^Now I suppose if Tm 


gave him a cold, and 

E a ffent to pay a long-, 
snow, at Great Doods, 
that had been hoped 
he came back, although 
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dpi Jirhich began to worry him, because he foresaw the 

I inting him from keeping faith with Mr. 

iiblic.(fpr of course he wta advertised to 
rked upQ 4 his brain at'last that it brought 
rpstratic^ and congestiyin, from which he 
was attended at Coopersale 
but his last medical attend- 
and his nephew^ Dn 
d<^ii:mal^j^l^|Mp1y^ to see him. Some 
;Sir'-‘|(^Ulu^^^p]i{^^^ called in to see 
aythihg.d^^l^^^^QEn what had already 
Hit he "confirmed the treatment he 
^-'quietly and peacefully, in 
m dati^ters, and his young friend Mr. 
bialfr^t three in the afternoon of 6th 


whom' ho had 1^ 
at 


from. Coopersale just before mid- 
^^esidenc^ 420, Camden Boad ; and on 
pHited the same grave with the wife 
upper part of the cemetery 


able to xiilfil my eTfjagement at Drury Lane, I shall net by that and my fare- 
W(*ll benefit p(j m.ich ” I replied, “You certainly ought to do that at letist.** 
“Very well,” he j.iid, “what shall I have then to live on? ” for he kneW 
tlip.t ( knew as well as himself what he had. I mentioned the sum more or 
less. “ Well,” ho said again, “what will that give me per annum if you 
invest it in such sccarities as you consider safe?” “Welh” I replied 
again, “I think I can guarantee you so mu ll” (naming the sum). He 
pondered over it a minute or two, and said, “ Well, if you have been able 
to live, with, yo-ir family, as you have, upon the income 'Wnioallv acrainsi 
last four or ^ive yea’-s” (greatly reduced from what ^ au ^ * 

years previously), “ we three ought to live very ^ '^but after the Opening 
you name, near some quiet trout-stream ; ” am* ^ost ca^ied off the stag< 
go down to the girls.” — W. M. P. ^itb him, .aS, 

* My wife has just reminded mo that he was fond of going.feto the forest* ^ ' 
for a walk with her and one of his daughters, and on one or two oocasions^ 
just to try his voice, he began to declaim some of those beautiful lines of « 
the First Lord, Jnques, and othere, from As You Like It 
The last conversation I ever had. with him myself was on the subject of 
the stoppage of the Glasgow Banky some three weeks.before bis death ; his 
brain on that occasion was perfectly clear, and 1 certainly never dreamed 
that his decease was so nigh at hiand. — ^W. M. . 



FUNERAL AT HIGHQATE CEMETERY. 


His funeral was strictly private, as the family were 
would have been his wish if he had ever been consiU|^|"^||M 
members of the profession were invited, for 
that it would have 'been impossible to^ 
if once commenced; and a iliotipe. 
therefore, stating at what tim^ ;thev{i|j^|^e|^^^HH^H 
Considering the dreary 'wet . day 
tators was enormous. !l||^ two 
then seventy-eight, and 
close to the grave- f 

be there, his health and the of his 

coming out of doors in such wes^SSr.^; ;' /* 

The number of floral tributesli^^ved very 

large, not only did they fill his com^ :the;^HHFsely piled 
on the outside to a depth of at Tlie four 

mourners in the first brougham cari^^^ MBH^ath and a 
wreath of camellias, and two very the same 

flower. The funeral eorUge p.m.^ 

Five broughams followed of which sat 

the Sev. Bobert ^helps, D.D.,^^^^|P|iiPmey Sussex College, 
Cs^mbridge, his brother, two y^ars younger than iiimself; W. 
May Phelps (one of the writers of this volume), his eldest nephew, 
whom he had treated as his eldest son for forty years ; Rev. 
Bobert Phelps Billing, Ph.D., and Mr. Edmund L. Phelps, 
nephews, the latter his above-named brother's eldest son. 

'"In the second were juieut.-Oolonel Goodair, son-in-law ; Mr. 
W. H. Goodair, junior, grandson ; and Dr. Phelps, nephew, son 
a iiEe'numucDr. Phelps. 

well of the stagt; e Mr. Charles Turner Phelps (brother of W. 
Chatterton he would \ rry Plowman, Mr. George H. Haydon, 
when the time should rjs Gurney, the two latter old and intimate 
^^ISiius wag accompanied him frequently on his fishing excursions, 
more particularly the former, who was one of his executors. 

* Out intention was to have had one of the new open cars instead of 
the old-fashioned hearae, but somehow or other this was not understood, 
-and he was taken to tbaC“ bourne from which no traveller returns** in 
one of the latter. The funeral was conducted. by Mr. George Bishop, of 

Doctors* Commons.— W..M. P. 
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fourth were Mr. John Forbes-Robertaon (coadjutor 
1^®" M. P. in this book), Mr. R. H. Wyndham, and Mr. E. 
pp^/the two latter old lessees of the 'if'heatres Royal, 
Newcastle. 

I l^^ero Mr. Thomas Couchman Phelps (eldest son 

of ^^l0lps), Dr. Delacour, his medical attendant, and 

Mr. ‘'j^erwQod, his dentist * ^ 

In h carriage was Mr. Waterlow, accompanied 

by his frii ^ Latreille ; four oth^ private carriages brought 
up the reai^^^^^ procession. 

The plallf^h the coffin bore the inscription: “Samuel 
Phelps, b6^-^$th February, 1804 ; died 6th November, 1878.” 

It was soma -time ere the cemetery was cleared of the car- 
riages and pedestrians who had wended their way from all parts 
to see the last of' the morbiil remains of the man whom they 
had so fiequently cheered hy their presence during his lifetime, 
and whom they had all looked upon as the foremost actor of 
their day. 

To. those possessed of the quid nunc type of mind his well- 
spent life had a depressing and almost irritating monotony 
mt; for which they never altogether forgave him; but the 
more earnest portion of the play-going worltf, who knew that 
the sfcLge contained other than mere Bohemian elements, and 
that contamination came to it more from without than Trom 
within, felt that, when Samuel Phelps died, England had lost 
not only a great actor, but a good man. 



CKITICISMS IN THE ‘‘NORTH BRITON.’* 




The two following notices appeared in the North '^ 
an Edinburgh paper, dated 4th and 18th August, 1866.:r- 

Mb. Phelps. 

“ Mr. Phelps had a famous reception at toife. 

Wednesday night, the applause on his app$ar|tnpl^i 
five seconds, a long time for a body .of 
thei’v hands and cry hurrah;' jPnelps 'desSftteS^; 

Had he never done any thifig^, but play*' Sir Pjifl 
been famous, and that personation , will live fOr ^ 
public owe Mr. Phelps a deOp debt of gratitu^^ 

Pertinax Macsycophant, but' for t^ interest he I 
tinues to take, in the upholding on the stage of 
It is not too mugh to say of Mr. Pfielps’s efforts, ih tiS 
he has done more for the legitimath^drsma than, any (^facr manager or 
actor. There are other actors and managers who h4vh contrived fox 
a brief tiihe to look bulky in the ey^joi the pubjfle, and Mdio have 
been largely praised by the newspapewj.but none , of them ^ver sus? 
tained such a campaign as Mr. Phelps did at Sadler*s Wells — ^nor had 
any manager ever allotted to him the task which Mr. Phelps got 
through so creditably, of teaching a people Vith vitiated tastes to love 
Shakespeare, and of transforming a minor theatre into one of the 
purest temples of the English Drama.” 
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“ Hamlet at the Princess’s Theatre. — We have seen so many 
actors play Hamlet during the last twenty years that it would be 
difficult for US to enumerate them,, or to say which of the personations 
pleased us most. Many of them were very good, some of tl7C3m even 
of excelling merit, and the very worst of all would have some pleasing 
feature or telling point to make it acceptable to the public. In some 
respects Hamlet is an easy character to acquit one’s self in, the 
language is so beautiful, the incidents so dramatic (wc mean in the 
highest sense of the word), that any tolerably graced inan can go 
(hi^pgh it. Before he can become a great player of Hamlet, an actor 
UBjialiy has tp run through three stages : he first appears and recites 
the words, usually with more or less conceit, then he gets into the 
iuSii^anics of the part, and struts and attitudinizes with immense 
inddcfeqr, and after inventing two or three new postures, pronounces 
himself perfect, and at once sets up as a ‘ great’ Hamlet. But if he 
turn out a persevering artist with aspirations after perfection in the 
histrionic art, he may attai#to the third stage, and become a thought- 
ful representative of the character, able to hide the mechanism, and 
* imbue the part with the philosophy which belongs to its language, or 
rather, so to speak, interpret the philosophy by means of the language, 
and confer also those graces of deportment which the Prince requires 
without thinking- very much about the ‘ attitudes.* And even ^ter 
undergoing this apprenticeship; the artist must not think his 
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j[ini$}ied ; for if ho could practise for thirty years what it will take 
him thirty years to learn, he would still be deficient in many of the 
'attributes, of a perfect Hamlet. To bo perfect in this character is for 
;tp be crowned with the glory of his art But there are not 

■ in our time who have achieve’d this crown of the 
elps is one of them, and we speak the bare truth in 
8, without doubt, a giant in the part To be frank ' 
weninst. indorse the opinion of the Dublin critics, 
V l)lays Hamlet aS if ho were inspired; ‘The 

filing is something to reiViember; but when to his 
add his grace of manner, his noble bearing, his 
*thbse who surround him, and when \^e mention that 
he understand^^hat ho reads and is able to make his auditors com- 
l^rehend also, then we d<;^ not over-exact when we claim for Mr. 
Phelps the nwarit of being one of, the greatest Hamlets ever known on 
the Britisli Stage. There is not one of Shakespeare's characters that 
lias been the subject of more controversy than Hamlet, and actors at 
times, in running after novelty in reading and gesture, have been apt 
b) give contradictory views of his character ; but this is an error that 
Mr. Phelps with scholarly judgment has avoided. His Hamlet is the 
same all throughout the long play, no matter what he has on hand, 
whether lie is talking with the guards, encountering the Ghost, killing 
Poloiiius, advising Ophelia, philosophizing with Horatio, rebuking his 
mother, satirizing the King, apostrophizing the skull of Yorick, or 
fencing with Laertes. It is indeed one of the merits of Mr. Phelps, 
this striking consistency, which he keeps up throughout the action, 
but which is so difficult to sustain. Of course he has long been perfect 
in the art tliat hides art, but there are actors of intelligence and long 
standing who fail altogether in the unity of their parts-— men who 
study points, and who, like serial tale writers, must have a few 
brilliant things in each act, but who fail, like the novelist, when the 
work falls to be criticised as a whole. Mr, Phelps gives us Hamlet 
as a whole, with a manner and elocution perfect throughout, as con-* 
sis tent and perfect in the fifth act as in his opening scene where he 
delivers that beautiful speech to liis mother. It was Charles Lamb, 
we think, who said that no actor would ever be found who could act 
Hamlet perfectly. We suppose he was right, but we console ourselves 
in thinking that Mr. Phelps is an actor os nearly peHect in this part 
as we can ever hope to find any mere man.” 

The following appeared in the Observer of 21st October, 
1866, on the production of Mr. Bayl# Bernard’s adaptation of 
Faust at Drury Lane Theatre ; — 

Drury Lane Theatre. 

Faustus, whether he was printer, philosopher, or magician, whether 
be was one person or two persons, or whether ho never existed at all^ 
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a sceptical suggestion having obtained in some quarters that ; 

merely a creation of mediseval fancy, has been a prolific subjefpt^for 

literary treatmez.t of one sort or another. Marlowe eiishxilie^; ihit9> 'i 

name amongst the heroes of old English drama, 

deal of coarseness with some marvellously ^ fine poetry 

his adventures into a pantomime ; Messrs. Terry 

him out at Drury Lane in 1825 asi the hero qf 

music by Bishop and Horne ; , he ; has 

We?ls and burlesque at the Strand he 

the skilful manipulation o£ M.Michbr Clai;r^yio;^|^^^|^^|HpaDy 
Mr. Kean to the Princess’s, .whilst the storyi ot.6is with 

Gounod’s musi<i is as familiar as the success of tl^f^Mpuli^opera is 
unquestionable; and besides this his name wa6‘mawuse of, though 
not his story, by the librettist who wrote a book for 8]^hr to illustrate 
with his genius. * The greatest is behind ! * Goethe sewd upon the 
floating legend, and converted it into a philosophical' play — into one 
of those masterpieces which ‘the world will not Willingly let die,* and 
which, in spite of the declining influence of Germany upon European 
literature, continues to bo ranked amongst the grandest creations of 
the human intellect, and worthy to be compared, as it often has been, 
with Hamlet itself. Of Goethe’s play no dramatic version of the 
legend hitherto produced Jn this country has conveyetl even a fair 
impression. The leading incidents have been made use of, but the 
profound philosophy has been discarded. The thought tliat infuses 
every scene has been suffered to evaporate, and it is only in the closet 
that the real merits of the play, in the poetical translations of Lord * 
L. Gower, Anster, Blackie, and Martin, with the prose version of Mr. 
Hayward, not to forget the fragment by Shelley, could be ajipieciated 
by the mere English reader. In Germany Eaust has always been a 
‘ stock ^ piece. Last night, however, an attempt was made to convey 
to English play-goers some notion of the great German drama. A 
version by Mr. Bayle Bernard was brought out at Drury Lane with fcho 
modest announcement that it is ‘ an adaptation in several of its chief 
scenes of Goethe’s romantic drama,’ and its production was attended 
with A success that shows how wrong it is to imagine that a miscel- 
laneous public, such as must necessarily be found in a large theatre, 
requires to be supplied for its amusement with sensational nonsense 
ana vulgar ooheessions to what is by some persons considered the low 
taste of a mixed multitude. Every scene last night was listoiied to ' 
with the most profound attention, and even passages which might be 
supposed to require more than ordinary attention to appreciate them 
were in many instances fbUowed by general applause. Mr. Bayle 
Bernard has ^ne his work cleverly. Of opurse there are many parts 
of the origimB, such as the ‘ Intermezzo&and much of the philo^ 
sophical banter that has recondite meaningPirhich must necessarily be 
left out. Again, the mere question of length has to be considered ; 
as it is written, Faust would require more than an evening for its. 
performance. Compression, therefore, becomes a necessity, and a test 
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of skill. Thus the first, third, and fourth scenes of Goethe are com- 
pressed into one scene, whilst part of the dialogue in the scene ‘ before 
the gate’ is transferred to the scone of Auerbach’s cellar. The best 
way to give those acquainted with the original a notion of how it is 
' treated for the stage wiU be to enumerate the scones of Mr. Bayle 
^.^Bernard’s . drama in the order in which they occhr. There is first 

« L which the appearance of Mephistopheles and the 
contract takes place, together with the dialogue with 
d the interpolated incident of Margaret’s visioaary 
LUst. Next comes the scene of Auerbach’s cellar, the 
6 transferred to the outside of the tavern, in the great 
nan town, upon the banks of a canal or ri^r. We 
aret’s bed-room, with the presentation of the jewels, 
and the gaij^ scene, with the alternated dialogues between Faust and 
Margaret aij^' Mephistopheles and Martha, ending with a striking 
taUeau^ in which Mephistopheles appears on the wall, watching Faust 
and Margar^' as they have just separated. This brings us to the 
fourth act or part, which opens with the scene at the W’ell. Then 
comes thfe ^scent of the Brocken, followed by the Walpurgis Night. 
The fifth part opens with the cathedral scene, in which occur the 
incidents of Mephistopheles whispering in Margaret’s ear, and of 
Valentine’s death. The prison scene is given almost in its entirety, 
and tlie drama ends with the conventional apotheosis of Margaret. It 
will be siM'u that nearly all the incidents of Goethe’s drama are thus 
carofiill}' )nado use of, whilst a very large portion of the actual dialogue 
is retainoil, uKo iiit(5rpolations being few and almost all actually neces- 
sary. The laii gunge is forcible afid pregnant with thought, and when- 
ever passages are transposed from one part to another it is done with 
discrimination. In short, the adapter has got over his difficulties, and 
they cannot have })ecu a few, with great ingenuity and judgment. 
The scenery, by Mr. Beverley, is entirely new. There are three views 
of old German towns painted in the truest spirit of mediaeval pictur- 
esqueness, and a scene in the last act, ‘ The City Walls,’ which even 
more than themore important and attractive ones shows in tone and 
feeling the true artist. Tlie construction and arrangement of the 
Grand Place of the city, with its quaint houses and bridges, and the 
dull, stagnant-looking canal, is an admirable piece of stage contrivance 
and effective painting ; yet still more remarkable, and, perhaps, more 
effective, is the mode in which Mr. Beverley has treated the Walpurgis 
scene. Broad, vast masses of rock thrown carelessly about, as if by 
some great convulsion of nature, meet the eye on every side, abru^ 
and frowning, amongst which the witches hold their revels. Crowds 
of wild figures in grotesque costumes rush about rather than dance at 
the same time that the fine choruses of Mendelssohn ar^ung. Strange 
changes of light lend a supernatural aspect to the action. Now eveiy^ 
. thing is seen under a lurid red glare ; now the light subsides into an 
unearthly blue grey, under which every form and movement appears 
almost terrible. The conclusion of tins scene is remarkably st^ng. 
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As the beautiful witch Sibyl beckons Eaust to follow her across'-tho 
rocks at the back of the stage, Margaret rises in the centre m' 
attitude of appealing despair, stretching her hands towards her/loyer^^ 
and as the curtain falls the stage is filled with the various 
witches and fiends thrown into the most picturesque combil 
After this the concluding tableau after Margaret's death, 
there was no particular novelty, fell somewhat coldly uj 
It remains only to mention that the dresses are correc^g 
gay. many of them evidently suggested by the drawings^J;^ 
that the music, which has been select^ from the WiS 
Mendelssohn, and Weber, is well executed ; some of 
spirits qpe given with remarkable delicacy. The audi^ 
considered the whole performance as a great success, ^ 
loud in their applause throughout, called several times foif^^e principal 
performers, especially distinguishing Mrs. Hermann Ve;^, twice for 
Mr. Beverley, and also twice for Mr. Chatterton, thus apparently 
confirming the Enthusiastic character that has been penned of Goethe’s 
Eaust, that ‘ it appeals to all minds with the irresistible fascination of 
an eternal problem, and with the charm of endless variety. It has 
every element — wit, pathos, wisdom, farce, mystery, melody, reverence, 
doubt, magic, and irony ; not a chord of the lyre is unstrung, not a 
fibre of the heart untouched.’” 



lionises of 
^ evidently 
they were 


The following appeared in a morning paper on his Sliylock 
in 1876 


GAIBfT. 

“ There is a wide stride between Tottle’s and The Merchant of Venice, 
but the attendance here on Saturday afternoon showed that if Byron 
and Toole can fill the house in the evening, thcic is still a place in 
the hearts of Mr. HoUingshead’s patrons for Shakespeare and Phelps 
at least one time in seven. Shy lock was presented by the eminent 
artist^ who, with all his delicate appreciation of the value of words 
and all his fine mastery of the aids of the actor in illustrating them, 
does not see the need of sacrificing healthiness to novelty, with 
wonderful force and manliness. There will always be a doubt as to 
whether the ^bitterly vindictive character of tlie liardly-used Jew 
should be emphasized before or only after the flight of his daughter, 
and until it is settled one will be content that it should bo kept in 
the background in the opening scenes. This is what Mr. Phelps did 
on Saturday, and it gave more vigour to his subsequent action, the 
tragedy of the discovery and its episodes contrasting splendidly with 
the comedy, fhe irony, and distrust of the early passages. Moreover, 
it gave the virulence of the pursuit of revenge a dramatic raison d'Hre 
wMch is at least in accordance with our present feeling towards the 
persecuted race. It would be a long task to go into the details of 
this finished performance, which £uike won the admiration of the public 
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aild of the professional element by which, as usual, it was supple- 
mented ; but the passages with Salanio and Salarino, and with Tubal, 
and the trial scene came out with triumphant vigour, •The curt replies 
to Gratiano, reflecting so much of the spirit of the tormentor, and the 
lines beginning ‘ What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong ? ’ 
telling a whole creed, were especially fine. The fin^ ' catastrophe 
showed the Jew utterly overwhelmed. The words * I am content ’ 
>^te barely audible, and the passage •to the door was a long struggle 
against bodily feebleness ; it was not loud, but was very natijrd. 
Miss Rose Leclerq was the Portia, a little tiemulous from nervousness, 
but svMkand womanly; Mr. Forbes-Robertson, the Antonio, wpll 
read, buHfiver melancholy-mild ; Mr. W. Belford, the Gratiajto, brisk 
and in and Mr. Charles Harcourt, the Bassanio, emphatic, 

though ^naps a little more than necessarily rhythmical. The 
Launcelot gfid Gobbo of Messrs. Leigh and Cooper ^were creditable, 
and the ss^e may be said of the Nerissa of Miss West. Miss 
Hazleton’s ^sica was pretty and intelligent.” 

The following from the pen of Mr, Dutton Cook appeared 
in The World of 29th March, 1876 : — 

Mr, Phelps. 

“ Withiq the last few weeks Mr. Phelps has been impersonating 
such widely different chameters as Wolsey and Malvolio, Sir Peter 
Teazle and the Stmngor, Shy lock and Lord Ogleby ; giving abundant 
proof, indeed, that as an actor of force and variety he is still without 
a rival in the English theatre. Nevertheless, he appears but inters > 
mittently uy)oii the scene. From time to time he tre^fi the Crystal 
Palace stage, and on Saturday mornings he may usually be found 
engaged at the Gaiety Theatre ; but he has ceased to be a permanent 
member of aity London troop ; he is not, for the present at any rate, 
concerned in any nightly represeijtation. This may result from Mr, ., 
Phelps’s free choice in the matter, or may be traceable to the fact ^t^ 
the altered condition of our stage denies him the opportunities he was 
wont to enjoy. In any car-e there is legitimate reason for regret that ^ 
the play-goers of to-day should be permitted but interrupted an9L 
infrequent study of the art of a very sterling actor. Mr. Phelps must 
now be ranked among the veterans of his profession. Little decline • 
is to be noted in the energy and pungency which have always 
characterized his histrionic method, and in ceri^in of his characters 
he is still to be seen to very capital advantage; but his early career 
dates from what now seems to be a very bygone period of (^matic . 
history. He first appeared in London forty years since, 'having 
already acquired a fair measure of f£une as a provincial tragedian. He 
was intrusted with a distinguished position during Macready’s occu- 
pation of Covent Garden and Drury Lane. He was in some sort hia 
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manager’s lieutenant Ho played JafHer to Macready’s Fierro, lago to 
his Othello and Othello to his lago, Macduff to his Macbeth, Gal^x to 
his Werner, Joseph to his Richelieu, Adam to his Jaques, and so on. 
In 1844 — the patent theatres having been deprived of the exetow 
privileges they had long enjoyed and abused — Mr. Phelps uude:^6]fc 
the management of Sadler’s Wells, assisted by Mrs. Warner, an?> 
accomplished actress of tragedy. The little theatre in Clerkenwell^- 
long devoted to pantomimic feats and coarse melodrama — of whM^f 
the ‘ real water ’ of the neighbouring New River formed an important, 
constituent — became now the appointed home of the poetic drama. 
He so educated his actors that they appeared even with di sti |^ion in 
works of^the highest class. Ho was at once a liberal andjpftasteful 
stage-manager. As an antiquarian illustrator of Shakespeai^&revivals 
he preceded Mr. Charles Kean by some years. In the.:c^^e of his 
tenancy of Sadler’s Wells, extending over some sixt^^'years, he 
produced every •play of Shakespeare’s, excepting only t^oilus and 
Cressida, Titus Andronicus, and the three parts of Heiw VI. ; he 
even ventured upon the performance of Timon of At^ns, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Pericles, and Richard III. from the original text, dis- 
pensing with the corruptions of Cibber. And other qbsoleto works 
underwent reproduction during his management : The City Madam 
and Fatal Dowry of Massinger ; A King and No King, The Maid’s 
Tragedy, and The Honest Man’s Fortune of Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
and The Duchess of Malfi of Webster. Nor were modern dramatists 
wholly neglected in this zeal for the Elizabethan repertory ; . from time 
to time were presented various new plays — always in blank verse, 

' however — such, as The Priest’s Daughter, Tlie Florentines; I’lie King’s 
Friend, Ju^e Jeffries, Feudal TimeSj John Savile of Haysted, 
Qarcia, Hamlton of Bothwellhaugh, The Fool’s Rev uigc, &c. If 
these productions for the most part effected no enduring impression, it 
must be remembered that no better works were at the time forth- 
cotnihg oj within the manager’s reach. That Mr. Phelps did not lack 
. enterprise'in this respect is demonstrated by the fact of liia negotiation 
for a new and hitherto unpublished*^ drama by the late Lord Lytton, 
.tbe%Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. But the author, through his friend 
and-'agent the late Mr. Forster, stipulated both for a liigh price and 
.^ahonymousness — antagonistic conditions which necessarily prevented 
all* adjustment, of the transaction.* 

, *w 3 tor of tragedy Mr. !^elps has assuredly been largely 

influenced by the, example of Macready. It must bo understood, 
however, that he has occupied a less exalted position : that, though 
invariably vigorous, intelligent, capable of very passionate delivery, 
and oftentimes exhibiting special command over pathetic expression, 
he has possessed less subtlety than the departed tragedian, has never 

^ This is altogether a ihistake on the 'Dart of Mr. Dutton Cook ; see pp. 7 and 

t See my references to this entire paragraph on pp. 8, 4, 5, and IS.'pYT. M. 
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risen to the height of his nobler impulses, or those supreme outbursts 
of emotion with which ho could upon occasion electrify and excite 
his audience in an extraordinary degree. Something of Macready’s 
angularity of pose and action, with an inclination towards his rapid 
transitions of tone, is to be discerned in Mr. Phelps's system of per- 
formance ; but his voice has loss music, volume, and compass, if it is 
accompanied by fewer guttural or nasal murmurings and hesitations, 
than marked and rendered memorably his exemplar^s mode of speech. 
Bu{ there h true fervour in Mr. Phelps's declamation, however it be 
now and tlmn impaired by an undue deliberateness of utterance. ®Mr. 
Henry Morley, in his Journal of a London Play^Goer^ would asoribie 
this slow pace of speech to the actor's many years' performance jbefore 
a rude audience, whose inert minds it was necessary to impr^^by 
careful insistence upon almost every syllable of the text to be delivered, 
and, in consideration of its origin, counts the defect as like that of a 
scar won in honourable war. But in truth the maJhnerism is of an 
older date, and was handed dowm to Mr. Phelps by Macready, inherit- 
ing it probably from John Kemble, whose ‘ constitutional asthma,’ as 
Macready himself describes the case, ‘ necessitated a prolonged and 
laborious indraught of his breath, and obliged him, for the sake of 
distinctness, to adopt an elaborate mode of utterance, enunciating 
every letter in every word.' On the whole, Mr. Phelps's best successes 
must not be looked for in the field of tragedy. Certain physical graces, 
distinction of manner and gallantry of presence, have been lacking 
in his representation of the heroes of poetry ; nor could deficiqpcy 
of this kind be completely met by the display of nervous energy, a 
restless ardour, and a sort of rugged chivahy of beaming peculiar to 
the actor. 

“ But in comedy Mr. Phelps takes higher rank than Macready, 
who, indeed, confined his efforts of this class to some few characters, 
wherein demand was made for humour of a polished and sophisticated 
sort, rather than for any measure of frank drollery. In addition, 
however, to such parts as Lord Townloy and Mr. Oakley, Mr. Phelps 
has obtained genuine applause as Lord Ogleby, Sir Peter Teazl^"^^^; 
Cantwell, and Sir Anthony Absolute. Since the demise of FarrieU, 
indeed, the characters for which he was so exceptionally famous 
been presented by no one so admii-ably as by Mr. Phelps. Furthi^if 
his command of the Scottish dialect has enabled him to portray most 
.successfully the Baillie Nicol Jy vie of Rob Roy and* the hero of 
Macklin’s Man of the World; as Sir Pertinax MacsycophSut Mr. 
Phelps has been from first to last wholly without a competitor. Ko 
doubt it is in comedy of an intellectual and somewhat caustic quality 
that lie is seen at his best ; his Falstaff , for instance, may be found 
wanting in joviality and natural unction, although every speech is not 
only appreciated by the performer, but so delivered as to tell with 
incisive force upon the audiencej There is even danger of his 
oppressing them by the laboured ir^nsity he imparts to every locution 
of the character ; but, all the same^ comicality of a special kind is not 
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abmit from tlie r^preseutation. If the words are dwelt upon indi^ 
^jidually,‘a8 nails are. hammered in separately, there is no question 
about their being driven home. And in estimating the merits of an 
actor, versatility must be fully taken into account. Mr. Phelps, has' 
not only played many parts, but in all of them he has attained a 
certain standard of worthiness, while in some he has pre-eminently 
distinguished himself. He has fairly satisfied his aumonce in the 
leading ..Shakespearean characters — he has been the Hamlet, the 
Macbeth, the Othello of the theatre, gaining great applause by his 
.exerftons ; and 'nevertheless he has prospered in . such peculiar parts as 
Bottom the Weaver, Malvolio, and Don Armado. He has imperson- 
ated b^tjx Henry IV. and Justice Shallow, Falstaif and Hotspur, Friar 
Lawtehce and Merciitio, Petruchio and Christopher Sly, Timon, 
Antony, Brutus, and ParoUes. In truth it may be questioned whether' 
in all theatrical history account caU" be found of any other actor in 
possession of a ibpertory at once so extensive, so elevated, and so 
diversified. And this is not merely a case of fiying at all game : in 
almost every instance the mark has been fairly hit, the quarry seized 
and secured.’* 

The following appeared in the Islington Gazette of Tuesday 
23rd July, 1867, on Mrs. Phelps’s death : — 

‘Died, July 17th, at 8, Canonbury Square, Islington, Sarah, wife 
of Samuel Phelps,’ Such are the brief terms of an announcement 
which will carry far and wide over England a heavy private grief 
which has fallen upon a great artist and an estimr.ble man. It is 
with no desire to intrude upon his desolation that we pen these lines. 
A word of sympathy may be offered without officiousness, upon so 
nielancholy an occasion, to one whose artistic fame is world-wide, but 
whose domestic virtues can hardly liave been known very far from 
th^ home which is now shaded by the wings of the Angel of Death. 
I]^nug a public life of many years, spent on the noblest and most 
arduous heights of one of the most intellectual of the arts, Mr. 
Phelps, ic 'long our neighbour, and for a considerable period a valued 
‘ oeuefaelpT. . to the most intelligent people of this neighbourhood, 
was cheered and soothed by the atfection of the wife whom he has 
now lost.; and during the whole of that period their devotion to each 
.other h^s been one of the sweetest testimonies ever bonio }o the 
compatibility of theatrical life with all the virtues that can adorn, 
all the purity that can hallow, all the felicity that can crown an 
honourable career* Writing in the name of a district too little 
sensible of the chanus of the art to which Mr. Phelps has so sedulously 
and with such biillumt results devoted himself, we can assure him 
and his that while the news of their bereavement will carry sadness 
amongst many who inow nothing of their private life, it will tiso 
■thrill a tendet chord in many who have the vaguest appreciation, of 

theat]^SSHri|y|^^ 
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“ All can do honour to a woll-spent life, and moum over the rupture 
by death of domestic affection, which nothing else could have broken 
in upon.” , 

On the 27th November, 1869, the Manchester paper, the 
Sphinx, had the following criticism on his performance of 
Othello : — 

“ Notwithstanding Charles Lamb’s dictum that Othello is unsuitable 
for representation, and his opinion of the improbability of Desden&na’s 
falling in love with the Moor on account of his complexion (an 
unusually cynical remark for the gentle Elia to make), the tragedy 
contihue^^ be one of the most absorbing and effective on the stage, 
even wli^ only moderately acted in some of the principal parts. The 
story is thrilling in interest, so teeming with human passion, so 
abounding in pathos, set forth and illustrated with such exquisite 
poetry, tliat the attention of the audience is riveted from beginning 
to end. 

“ Our criticism last week of Mr. Phelps in the character of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant relieves us of the duty of further analyzing 
his general style of acting. On Saturday last, in Othello, the same 
keen insight into character, the same accuracy of conception, and 
facility of execution, the same evidence of close study, accompanied 
l)y spontaneous action during the progress of the play, were as distin- 
guishable as they were in the former unique and remarkable imper- 
sonation. !Mr. Phelps’s conception of the character of Othello is, for 
the most part, the traditional one adopted by our greatest actors, 
marked by certain peculiarities of his own, but unaccompanied by 
any straining after novel readings. In the first two acts he represents 
Othello calm, tranquil, and imbued with a sense of modest self-respect, 
't his is in strict accordance with the text, and is mirrored in the lines — 

‘ My Houl hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.* 


“ Until nearly the close of the second act, Othello gives no intimation 
of his fieiy nature. The first revelation of his temperament previous 
to his giving ear to lago’s diabolical insinuations, is his conduct in the 
scene after the midnight brawl, when he reiterates his demand, * Who 
began it ? ’ 

* By heaven, 


Afwnys to lead the way . ' 




-- - ^ r 


acts wiSi f r* was coming, ha performad tb first two 
uerfept ^ dignified repose of manner, whieb, although m 
perfect harmony vrith the text, showed great conaSStitWlsnsi and 
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self-control. Nothing could be more picturesque than his entrance 
in the second scene of the play. About his martial bearing and 
address, there was a certain barbaric dignity and ponip, appropriate 
to the character of the Moorish general His manly affection for and 
pride in Desdemona were characteristic of the soldier bridegroom, 
whose ‘ arms since they had seven years* pith, till now some nine 
moons wasted, had used their dearest action in the tented field.* Mr. 
Phelps has always been remarkable for the possession of much pathetic 
powgr, and although his voice is not so flexible as it once was^^it is 
still clear and resonant. For rugged pathos he has always ‘ becu 
unrivalled among his peers, and his address to the Senate, withortt jflie 
slightest attempt at any ostentatious and elocutionary display, "ivas 
remarkable for this quality, and made its way at once to the svjiipathies 
of his audience. It is not until the third act that we gain insight 
into the turbulent fire lying dormant in Othello's breast, wych after- 
wards burst into file raging flame which consumed him. 

“ The tremendous excitement of the third and fourth acts comes 
like a thunderstorm after the calmness of the first two. The well- 
graced actor’s powers are tried to the uttermost, and wonderfully 
does Mr. Phelps come through the ordeal. The various passions and 
emotions — doubt, suspicion, love and tenderness, jealousy, hatred, 
fury, and self-abasement — which convulse the distraught and ‘ per- 
plex*d* Othello are powerfully depicted, and have an electric effect 
upon the audience. This was so startling on Saturday night tliat, 
after some of the most thrilling passages, even the^gods forgot to 
applaud — about the highest compliment which epujd be paid to the 
actor, and worth fifty recalls. ' Whether in listening to the hints and 
insinuations of • lagp, or in giving way to the wildest bursts of rage, 
Mr. Phelps*s action, -attitudes, and gestures are in keeping with both. 
When lago first hints a doubt and hesitates a dislike at the interview 
between Cassio and Desdemona, his indifference of manner is well 
assumed. When the insidious poison begins to work, and his 
suspicions are aroused, he starts as if stung by a serpent, and lago’s 
caution to beware of jealousy j^roduces in him a mingled exhibition 
of rage and fear of himself which convulses his whole frame. When 
he tells lago to set on his wife to watch, the* accompanying look of 
disgust and self-humiliation at his suggestion of the espionage is very 
finely conceived ; and, in perfect keeping, the same feelings are shown 
subsequently, when he contemptuously throws down the purse at 
Emilia’s feet, exclaiming — 

• We have done our course ; there’s money for your pains ; 

I pray you turn the key, and keep our counsel’ 

In the third and fourth acts the excitement culminates, and the 
consummation of the tragedy is anticipated. As a calm must follow 
all storms, so Othello’s sobbing breast, his shaking frame, and frenzied 
rage are succeeded by a calm, and his demeanour in the fifth act, 
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until tho moment when he slays Desclemona, is solemn and depressed. 
Deluding himself with tho idea, ‘ It is the cause, my soul, it is the 
cause ! ’ and that her murder partakes of the nature of a sacrifice, 
while he slirinks to ‘ shed her blood, or scar that whiter skin of hers 
than snow,* he never departs for an instant from his fell purpose. In 
this arduous scene Mr. Phelps’s acting w^as subdued and in perfect 
good taste. His attitude and look when he emerges from the recess, 
when disturbed by the knocking, were startling and suggestive. 
Finally, when the truth is elicited, and he realizes the full horror of 
the situation— of the trick which has been played upon him, and the 
awful consecjtiences — his burst of rage, despair, and remorse is appalling. 

‘ Whip mo, ye devils, 

Fj*om the possession of this heavenly sight 1 
Blow me about in winds ! roast me in sulphur I 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid lire 1 — 

0 Desdemoua ! Desdemoiia ! dead. ^ 

The words were delivered by Mr. Phelps with an energy of speech 
and action, and a concentrated intensity, w'hich were absolutely 
overwhelming. 

** On Tuesday Mr. Phelps and Mr. Calvert changed characters. 
Alternating parts is always a hazardous experiment, and, we believe, 
much disliked by actors. We don’t wonder at it, and on one occasion 
we recollect seeing Macbeth and MacdufE becoming so confused, that 
they kept calling each other by tho wrong names, — ‘ Lay on, 
Macbeth,’ and so forth. In so far, however, as it gave a Manchester 
audience the opportunity of witnessing Mr. Phelps as lago, we are 
grateful for the anangement. If anything were wanting to show 
Mr. Phelps’s versatility, this impersonation would prove it. He 
completely shed tho hu.sk of Othello, and was the cunning, quick- 
witted Italian, with an outward show' of honesty, to tho life. Ever 
watching, ever scheming, whether he was wheedling, cozening, aAd 
befooling Koderigo, * ensnaring ’ Cassio, tempting Othello, or making 
‘ the net that should enmesh them all,’ this sharp-witted, ‘ super- 
subtle Venetian ’ stood before us, the incarnation of malignity. Mr. 
Phelps’s by-plfiy and naturalness in this character are remarkable. 
Most actors deliver lago’s asides in a loud voice, and to the audience. 
Mr. Phelps repeats them quietly and rapidly to himself. As an 
instance — 

* 0, you are well tun’d now 1 \ 

But ril set down the pegs that make this lAiisic, 

As honest as 1 am. ’ 

His mock humility was wonderfully displayed. Sometimes he looked 
like a transfigured Uriah Keep, sometimes like a gay young gallant, 
and sometimes like the — — . His final exit was equal to any other 
feature of the performance. Glancing round with one look of in- 
effable scorn, he reared himself erect and strode out of the room, 
defiant to the Iasi” 
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The Manchester Free Lance of the same date had the following 
criticism : — , 


The Moor. 

“ It was not our intention, when last week wo alluded to Sir 
Pertinax Miicsycophant, to recur to the performances of Mr. Phelps at 
the Prince’s Theatre. 

“ JHis representation of the character of Othello is, hpwever, so un- 
expectedly forcible and graphic, that it would he unfairW (jur readers 
to pass it over entirely without notice.- This statement is <nade in the 
full recollection of what Mr. Phelps was at Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
many years ago — of his talents, his industry, and his success. Since 
those days he has wonderfully improved where improvement seemed 
scarcely possible, and it seems probable that, if he keeps to the stage 
ten years longer, further progress in his art will have to bo noted. 

“ The individuality of Mr. Phelps’s Othello is to be sought in its 
contrasts. These are never violent, but they are strongly marked. 
As Mr. Phelps interprets Othello’s character, ho had within two 
distinct natures — one of doting fondness, the other of passionate hate, 
each running in its own channel, never meeting, never clashing, until 
the suspicions engendered by the villainy of lago led to a mortal 
struggle for the mastery. 

“ The loving part of the Moor’s character is expressed with extra- 
ordinary fidelity and truth to nature in his intei*viows with Desdemona. 
His fondness for his youthful wife is an infatuation — a delightful 
trance from which he fear^ to waken. So rapt is he in his devotion, 
that he can express himself only in the words — 

‘ If it were now to die, 

Twere now to be most happy ' — 

• 

and the wonderful meaning which Mr. Phelps imparts to this expres- 
sion of rapturous content must be heard to bo appreciated. 

“ On a recollection of the play as presented at the Prince’s, one 
almost fails to remember the transition phase from this ecstatic state 
of love to the demoniacal hate which subsequently sup})lants it, and 
fills the bosom of Othello with a horrid thirst for the blood of his 
wife. Yet the transition is made by the nicest degrees, and after 
perplexity, doul^t, and struggles against conviction. The truth is, that 
the overwhelming strength of the hatred which Othello conceives for 
the object of his former passion is so terrible as to force the contrast 
indelibly upon the memory, while the downward steps which lead to 
it are lost sight of. How the rage, the. torment, the despair that fill 
'the bosom of the Moor find expression in speech, gesture, and feature, 
cannot be described in printer’s ink. They who remember what Mr. 
Macready waSy can best comprehend what Mr. Phelps is. He abandons 
himself to the character. For the time he is Ot^Uo himself — in his 
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love, in liis aversion, in his revenge, in his remorse. * Gladly do we 
echo the recommendation that every resident of Manchester who has 
not seen Mr. Phelps in this character should hasten* to do so while 
the opportunity lasts. Aiid while upon this point, it scarcely needs 
hinting to the management tliat the next engagement of Mr. Phelps 
should be of greater length than the present. It pays, it instructs the 
people, it elevates tlie stage.” 

The Mancheder Examiner and Times of 19th September, 
1873, in noticing Mr. Calvert’s production of Twelfth Night 
at the Prince s Theatre, says of Mr. Phelps’s performance of 
Malvolio : — 

“ In returning to the consideration of the acting itself, the Malvolio 
of Mr. Phelps naturally claims the first notice. It is scarcely possible 
to speak too highly of this masterpiece of genuine comedy — an im- 
personation carefully and profoundly studied, consistent in all its 
details, and wonderfully in harmony with the true rendering of the 
author. Wo have seen more courtly, and perhaps more mirth-provok- 
ing Malvolios, but certainly not one which so thoroughly satisfies the 
most exacting demands of art. The key-note of Mr. Phelps's concep- 
tion is found in a passage of one of Olivia's reproofs — 

* 0, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 

And taste with a distempered appetite.* 

We have, mdeed, the embodiment of a narrow-minded man, utterly 
devoid of imagination, without a spark of Rumour, and puffed up by 
unbounded self-conceit. Because his vision is so narrow, it is perfectly 
easy to victimize him ; and his constitutional inability to comprehend 
the clown's subtle humour, and the hearty fun of Maria, at once excite 
thf ir disgust and make him their easy butt. Like all narrow-minded 
creatures, lie is prone to suspect, and jealous of anybody else's influence 
in his own concerns; but his exalted sense of his own importance 
renders him liable to be tricked by any one who will flatter him. 
Mr. Phelps carries out this idea of the character with unfailing con- 
sistency ; every movement and gesture, every glance and expression, 
eloquently indicate outrageous self-conceit and innate pomposity. He 
will barely condescend to speak to his fellow-servants before the vision 
of his future greatness dawns on him ; and from the moment he begins 
to picture himself as the future Count Malvolio, condescension is 
converted into contempt, and the assumption of a noble manner 
heightens the ludicrousness of his heroic swagger. The actor's com- 
plete identification with his assumed character is one of the most 
noteworthy features of Mr. Phelps's performance : he is apparently 
unconscious of the audience ; he never attempts to make a point, and 
never interferes with the subjective humour of the character by seeking 
to make it objectively ^comical We have heard a much less mechanical 
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reading of the letter, and a more pointed repetition of the telling 
phrases alid sentences in the interview with Olivia ; but Mr. Phelps 
is certainly correct in making Malvolio loss demonstrative, and less 
directly ridiculous than we sometimes see. We might call attention 
to many other excellent points in this artistic impersonation ; the 
soliloquies are delivered in a manner which might be advantageously 
imitated by the members of the company, and the by-play is invariably 
judicious ; but no greater display of histrionic talent is seen than in the 
last «cene, where Malvolio is at last convinced that he has been made 
a fool of. The imprisonment had not opened his eyes to the trick, 
and he had looked forward to a triumphant revenge; but when, from 
his lady*s own lips, he hears how utterly baseless his hopes have been, 
despair almost overpowers him — almost, but not quite, for his sense of 
self-importance comes to aid him even then ; there is sometliing almost 
pathetic in the struggle between his dignity and his bitter anguish, 
and what is too deep for words the actor’s face most eloquently 
portrays. And here, too, success is achieved without the slightest 
exaggeration ; and excessive display of rage would not only have been 
inconsistent with Malvolio’s character, but would have l)ordered on 
burlesque. As Mr. Phelps acts the part, the valedictory threat is just 
as appropriate as are the farewell words of Shylock after his degrada- 
tion at the trial scene,” 

The Manchester Courier, ' speaking of his performance of 
Henry IV. and Justice Shallow, in the Second Part of King 
Henry IV., on 30th September, 1874, when the play was 
produced by Mr. Calvert at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
said : — . 

“ We are now at liberty to turn to the actual performance of the 
play, and we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. PJielps has ne\er 
been seen to better advantage, either in comedy as Justice Shallow, 
or in tragedy as King Henry IV, Anything more intrinsically comic 
than the braggadocio of the garrulous Justice it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Mr. Phelps has seized the character almost intuitively, and 
exhibits the vanity, fussiness, and senility of the country squire 
with a force that can scarcely be equalled. But it is in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, as the dying King, that Mr. Phelps is seen in one of the 
best — probably best — of his many successful impersonations. 
The King, sinking beneath the consequences of early hardships and 
late excesses, is seen a dying man at the comparatively early age of 
forty-six. No less a patriot than a soldier, he contemplates with 
anxiety the fate of his country when it shall be swayed by the 
sceptre of a prince who has shown himself hitherto nothing but a 
frivolous and rakish coinpanion of swash-bucklers and the lewd 
courtesans of the city. The gradually failing vision is obscured by 
tears as he mourns the excesses of his heir, and as he recurs by fits 
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and starts to tho crooked conrscs whereby he gained the crown. His 
famous soliloquy on Sleep — one of the finest poems that ever was 
expressed .in language — is inoumfiilly uttered, and* the words drop 
from ■ his mouth in tremulous accents, as aifecting as they are in 
contrast with the magnificent ‘ appliances and means to hoot ' by 
which he is surrounded. Not less touching is his reconciliation 
with his son ; and it is here that Mr. Phelps makes a ‘ point ' which 
none hut the truest artist would have discovered. It occurs in the 
line^ ‘ Come hitlier, Harry, sit thou by my bed.* The broken emphasis 
with which he articulates the single word ‘ Harry * conveys whole 
volumes of pathos, and speaks an (^ifectionaie reconciliation which a 
careful culling of all the words of endearment in an entire language 
could not equal. We are mistaken if any actor* of the past half 
century has approached Mr. Phelps in this most impressive situation.** 

The Manchester Guardian of 6th March, 1877, said : — 

Prince's Theatre. 

‘‘The long reign of pantomime is over, and wo chronicle to-day with 
undisguised pleasure the re-opening of the Manchester stage to the 
Icgitiniato drama. The season could not have been more appropriately 
inaugurated than by the first of a series of performances in which Mr. 
Phelps proposes to hike his farewell of the stage. The only matter 
of regret in connection wdth Mr. Phelps’s last engagement in Man- 
chester (though at the farewells of eminent theatrical stars, as at lovers* 
perjuries, they say Jove laughs) is, that the round of characters in 
which he is announced to appear should be so limited. 

“ In the meantime, we are thankful that ho has selected as tbe opening 
of his present engagement his fine impersonation of Cardina^*^ olsey. 
The play of Henry VIII. is rarely presented on the stage, ferirreasons 
which Monday night’s performance, miserably inadequate in many 
particulars, enable us do appreciate. But the part of Wolsey is one 
which the dramatic student will not wdllingly lot die, and that cannot 
perish so long, at least, as there are great actors, or to speak with more 
precision, actors of legitimate ambition, left to the stage. We cannot, 
say, and we regret it, that tho performance generally was worthy of 
the play or the house. In the impersonations of the King,* and of 
Buckingham, the mischievous, we had almost said demoralizing, 
influence of Irving was conspicuous. * The minor parts, with one or 
two exceptions worthy of mention, were marred by the laxity induced 
by the long course of extravagant burlesque, in which those who bore 
them have been steeped. But to Phelps’s Cardinal Wolsey we turn, 
as might a wayfarer tossed about with every wind of dramatic doctrine, 
to lay fast hold upon the permanent, unshaken rock of faith. Here 
there is true acting — the. mirror held up to nature, — a living human 
being, swept by true if stormy impulses, for whom ^ that is said 
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and done in his presence has a true and close interest, a sensitive 
instrument that responds to every touch, powerful or delicate, with 
appropriate notS. It is difficult, writing under the spell of the grand 
closing scene, — the exhibition of Wolsey gi-eatest in his fall, — to throw 
the mind back upon the effect of the earlier passages ; upon the details 
of delicate by-play through which the overweening pride of Wolsey, 
the craftiness, the self-deception, the co(iuetting with conscience, the 
avarice, the diplomacy, the overreaching ambition of the arch-plotter 
are® betrayed. All these traits in the character of the wdly pnest- 
diplomat, who presumed to make popes and kings his playthings, and 
the honour and happiness of virtuous women his pawns, w’ere, it is 
needless to say, faultlessly depicted. But we can only think of the 
third act — of Wolsey s fall — the farewell to his greatness, the noble 
dignity of his rebuke of Surrey and the Lords who sought to humble 
him, the luniinovs, self-searching revelation of himself and his estimate 
of the grand possibilities he has missed in his interview with Cromw^ell. 
If ever the moralizings of a clear, master intellect, which has debated 
with itself the question, ‘ What shall a man profit if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul 'I * — nay, who has jdayed and lost, 
and feels his loss — can be visibly portrayed before his follow-men, it is 
in Phelps’s representation of Wolsey’s famous soliloquy. At its close 
it rises into absolute gi^indeur. Even the pathos of the confession — 

* Oh, Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my kiii.u, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ’ — 

is forgotten in the presence of the almost prophetic inspiration which 
fills thcLold tottering human wreck that utters it. It seems as if' 
behind the actor and the personage an outer impulse possessed the 
yrom-put; frame, and speaking by his lips pronounced the condemna- 
tion of^ life-work misapplied.” 

The Manchester Examiner and Times wrote of him on 7th 
March, 1877, as follows : — 

PRINCE’S THEATRE. 

MR.:^.PHELPS*S FAREWELL PERFORMANCES. 

Henry VIII. 

‘‘ Nothing could have tempered the regret with which all lovers of 
the national drama have heard of Mr. Phelps’s intended retirement 
from the stage except the announcement that, by a series of farewell 
performances, he would at once refresh his admirers’ remembrance of 
his most successful efforts, and enable even the youngest generation 
of play-goers to acquire reminiscences on which, in the course of years, 
it will be a pleasure and a pride for them to dwell. How the number 
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is diminishing even of those who remember Mr. Phelps's distinguished 
co-inate, Mr. Macrcady, in the days preceding his self-imposed exile 
from the stage ! Even Mr. Charles Kean, who shared with Mr. 
Phelps an ardent devotion to Shakespeare which will always he remem- 
bered in honour, has become a mere name to many. And Miss Helen 
Faucit, associated with Mr. Phelps in so many a joint effort of true 
art, has said : 

* I wish you well, and .so I take my leave,* ^ 

and long before this had ceased, except occasionally, to irradiate a 
scene on which she has left no successor. And now Mr. Phelps, too, 
is bethinking himself of a repose which no one has better earned than 
be; and is paying Manchester. the compliment of beginning his series 
of farewell performances at our Prince's Theatre. Though we would 
fain hope tliat for once he might be better than his word, and, like 
one or two actors of note before him, retire to return, we fear it would 
be futile to indulge in any such fond speculation, and trust that, since 
this is to be a farewell, it will meet both here at Manchester and else- 
where with the cordial response to which it is so signally entitled. 
Mr, Phelps is too well known among us for it to be necessary to 
dwell upon his claims to an admiration and a respect such as no other 
i...ing English actor can challenge in the same unique combination. 
It is now forty years — all but a few monthS — since he first came 
before a London audience (in the character of Shylock). Since that 
time many changes have come over the English theatre, but Mr. 
Phelps has been true to himself through them all. In other words, 
he has never failed in that self-respect which in an artist means self- 
devotion to the noblest purposes of his art; and if we applaud an 
analogous kind of consistency in an author, and marvel at it in a 
statesman, it deserves at least an equal recognition in a member of a 
profession which must * please to live.’ The stage owes spn^^ing 
to Mr. Phelps for this ; for though neitlier one nor many can 

keep the national theatre as a whole free from the ignobiliti^ which 
degrade, and from the impurities which pollute it, yet the example 
and influence of one high-minded artist of eminence elevates and 
refines the national conception of the functions of the drama, and 
arrests with a force — often incalculable — the sinking of hope, which 
is the surest symptom of decay. As an actor, Mr. Phelps has so 
couspicuously shone in both the tragic and the comic drama, that it 
would be an error to suppose him and his art to havOvd^n^ed them- 
selves to spheres from which it. is easy to look down upon a lower 
world of effort. In Shakespeare, indeed, he has found the majority 
of the chameters in which he has become famous; but one of the 
names of Shakespeare’s geidus is infinite variety, and (to mention 
only plays which we momentarily call to mind) of what other living 
English actor of the firsib rank can it be said, that in him not only 
Hamlet, and Macbeth, and Wolsey, and Henry IV., but ajaa Falstaff, 
Malvolio, and Bottom 'have found an invariaUy effective, and most of 
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them a pre-eminently effective representative? Sir Giles Overreach 
and Luke are other characters of the old drama associated with Mr, 
Phelps’s name ;*but he has not been less successful in parts belonging 
to the romantic drama of the present century, or the chaiacter-comedy 
of the last ; and in his present brief series of performances at Man- 
chester are to be included his Richelieu, his Job Thornbury, and, we 
rejoice to find, his Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. In all these, and in 
many other characters, Mr. Phelps lias found room for the exercise of 
that power which is his by nature, but to which cultivation and study 
have so largely added — the power of giving distinctiveness to each 
character in which he appears. 

“As in a perfectly preserved picture by an old master, in Mr. 
Phelps’s charactei's there is nothing blurred or vamped up ; they are 
all thoroughly elaborated as well as thoroughly conceived. ‘ If it be' 
said that in all pi them it is easy to recognize the artist's own style, 
there are two remarks to be made in answer to this favourite cavil of 
perfunctory criticism. In the first place, there are very few great 
actors known to fame, and there is ceiiainly none known to the 
experience of the present generation, who possess that absolute power' 
of self-transformation which is not infrequent in minds of a humbler 
class, but which is only very rarely combined with art of a higher 
order. Secondly, there is a uniformity which ignorance alone con- 
demns as sameness, and that is the uniformity of a clear, distinct, 
and intelligent elocution. In this respect, Mr. Phelps is always like 
himself, and we never wish him to be otherwise. Let it be hoped 
that with him the tradition of an utterance wliich enables every person 
in the audience to hear and to understand an author’s text will not be 
lost to the English stage. Without this a dramatic performance of 
Shakespeare himself reduces itself on the stage to a succession of 
* points,' and in. the audience to a succession of ‘ sensations.’ 

“ B^^ough here at Manchester we naturally look upon Mr. Pheli)s 
as an actoit first and foremost, it must not be forgotten that the English 
theatre d^es him something more than his long and illustrious services 
in this capacity. His quite unique experiment as a manager — when 
through a series of years he brought all the plays of Shakespeare home 
to the sympathies of a suburban London theatre, and victoriously 
overcame obstacles before which any less generous ambition would 
have quailed— -will live in the annals of the English stage after the 
aberrations pi a fashionable house shall have been forgotten. 

Such labouri*^6iwose of Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells help to keep 
the history '^ thei theatre sweet; and when liberal and benevolent 
minds seek to bring the great popular influence of the drama into 
harmpny with the true ends of all popular culture, it is from the 
example of such efforts that they may tak^ courage to point the moral 
that when ‘ the thing’s to do,* it should and it may be done. Identi- 
fied during a memorable period of his public career with the theatre 
which may be tnily callckl his creation, Mr. Phelps’s figure has been 
from time to time a fanrQiar one on Ihe * historic boa^s ’ where he 
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gained his first national laurels. Here at Manchester he has lent the 
aid and sanction of his co-operation as an actor to efforts — now, alas ! 
equally efiorts of the past — in harmony with his own^endeavours as a 
manager ; and ho has even beyond the seas taught the lovers of the 
English drama that Shakespoaie is still honoured among us where 
genius can be most comprehensively studied and most thoro^i^Iy 
appreciated — on the stage. 

‘‘ The play in'which Mr. Phelps appeared last night is one admirably 
suited to a personal farewell. Henry VIII., — whatever tlie opinian of 
modem critics as to its authorship may be worth, — is rather a history 
than a tragic drama ; and though tradition speaks of not only Queen 
Katharine, but King Harry, as an effective part, the dramatic interest 
centres in the figure of Cardinal Wolsey, and except in the trial and 
the last scene of the Queen, is almost absorbed by it. Mr. Phelps 
judiciously selected this favourite character, in whicl^, his elocutionary 
powers have so fine an opportunity, and in which his grandeur of 
gesture and dignity of bearing may be allowed full play. The self- 
contented repose of the first act, and the politic anxiousness of the 
second were, as usual, clearly distinguished from the overthrow — never 
passing into the indignity of a collapse — of the third. It is a*pecu- 
llarly happy touch that Mr. Phelps’s Cardinal holds his head erect 
wken doing o])eisaucc to the King at the very moment when disgrace 
is upon him; and the emotion of the scene with Cromwell is an 
emotion only, though a deep and bitter one, not a theatrical meta- 
morphosis of the man. In many ways Mr. Phelps could not have 
been seen to more advantage than he was last night, when a full and 
enthusiastic house attested the enduring effectiveness of his Wolsey.” 

A week later the same paper said : — 

“Mr. Phelps is this week alternating Eichelieu with .^blsey, 
affording thereby a contrast by no means to the advantage Lord 
Lyttoii’s workmanship as a dramatic author. The two porti^e^ have 
at first sight much in common. Both are wily politica%acle8iasts, 
scheming, crafty, and ambitious. In both the sentiment of patriotism, 
is present, in conflict with consuming zeal for the Church; and in both 
the national feeling is overborne by the dominant influence of Rome. 
But Lord Lytton’s Richelieu differs from Shakespeare’s Wolsey in 
this essential respect, that while Wolsey pursued h |feUcy 'to which he 
made everything, including the most sacred hum^llf^ll^lions,' 
servient, Richelieu rules by expedient and device^ la^Siwayed by 
caprice, and suddenly changes his intentions towards the King’s 
enemies, to gratify the wishes of a favourite ward. The one is a 
grand historical character ; the other, notwithstanding his great clever- 
ness and readiness of resource, a mere stage statesman. Mr. Phelps, 
as might be expected, and as everybody who has seen him knows, 
admirably distinguishes the two characters. If his Wolsey is greatest, 

. it is because the character is greater. Kothing could be more complete 
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than his identification with each character. In Richelieu, even in 
make up, ho is the fox ; in his genial moments, when apparently he 
gives way to lionest and kindly impulses, wo are in doubt, like 3)c 
Mauprat, whether he is not mocking a victim whom ho is about to 
Even the unsatisfied state in which ho leaves the spectators 
a^-feki fall of the curtain is artistic. We should wish to like Richelieu, 
^Sannot altogether. We are impelled to hate him, and dare not 
utterly. Even our admiration of his transcendent ability and know- 
ledge of human nature is mixed, since the danger and futility of his 
devious policy is abundantly transparent, and induces the contempt 
which is due to a palpable exhibition of shiftiness and short-sighted- 
ness. But as a piece of acting, Mr. Phelps’s Richelieu is altogether 
admirable. The subtlety and complexity of the character are admirably 
illustrated by the wonderful facial expression and by-play of which 
the veteran artist is so wonderful a master.” 

The Liverpool Daily Post of 30th March, 1877, had the 
following xm his Sir Peter Teazle : — 

• Alexandra Theatre. 

“Last night another opportunity was afforded of witnessing t) e 
Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. Phelps, which has not been seen on a Liverpool 
stage for many years ; and a large audience found genuine pleasure, 
not merely in seeing Mrs. Saker’^ handsome face again, but in 
appreciating the ease, the gaiety, and the other good qudSities of her 
very successful performance. 

“ Mr. Phelps’s Sir Peter is a mine of histrionic treasure, enriched, 
rather than impoverished as time arables with him towards the sunny 
close of an honourable and laborious career, every step of wliich has led 
his'jijtamtrymen in pure and elevated paths. The varied experiences 
of the^d' married bachelor — his quaint soliloquies, his talks with his 
wife ^v’flvery connubial mood, his satirical encounters with the 
‘ scandc^^s college/ his brusque homeliness with his old friend Sir 
Oliver, Ids pathetic confidence with Joseph, his intense enjoyment 
of that sentimental purist’s escapade with the little Ercnch milliner, 
and his grim dignity at the crisis of the screen scene, when he is no 
longer ‘in the dark’ — afford Mr. Phelps endless opportnnities for 
exhibiting that j|?rfect and pregnant finish, which, without fuss or 
ovetlaying wi]||||^perfluous detail, affords an audience a constant 
change Q:0|Kpi|PW enjoyment. The filling out is simply beautiful, 
the resuliWiaii^^experience,-and judgment not less rare, applied with 
a calm deliberation that allows each fruit of reflective invention to 
come to its fair perfection. 

“ Take such a detail, for instance, as Mr. Phelps’s entrance when he 
finds Joseph Surface in his study ‘improving himself.,’ Once seen 
it is a simple thing enough to enter so quietly and admiringly, to step 
softly up behind the^ studious Joseph, to look for a moment at his^ 
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attitude with cordial approval, then to raise the double eye-glass and 
look over his shoulder closely, in order, as it were, to share for a 
moment the pleasure of his favourite’s studies. But how satisfying 
and delightful is tlie effect of this well-considered prelude to the 
dialogue ! In a broader view nothing can be finer — nothing truer 
either to the situation, to the characteristics of approaching senility, 
or to the author’s humour — than Mr. Phelps’s intense but restrained 
enjoyment of the ‘joke against Joseph.’ His mirth, which seems 
to make the old gentleman a sort of animated champagne-gobleti of 
meny ecstasy, is (juite contagious, and the humorous gratification 
which he suppresses rather than expresses in a series of inarticulate 
but infinitely amusing sounds, is freely indulged by the audience in 
peals of laughter, followed by appreciative bursts of applause. It 
would be tedious to go into more lengthy particulars. These are a 
couple of instances of the versatile, but profound excellence of a 
performance which many of those who were present last night will 
hereafter boast with just delight of having secn.’^ 

On the 24th of October, 1876, at the banquet given to 
the theatrical profession by Mr. Alderman Cotton, when Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, Mr. Phelps, in replying to the 
toast of “ The* Shakespearean Draraa^” with which his name 
was coupled, spoke as follows : — 

“ I can say very little to you about the Shakespearean drama 
beyond what I dare say the greater portion of you already know. 
But my object in speaking to you to-night is for a very different 
purpose. 

“The Lord Mayor has spoken much of the education^ t^ii^er 
of the drama. You will forgive me if I speak of myaeljTmore 
than good taste ’ would suggest. If I do so, it is onty as 
exemplifying what is to come after, ' ^ 

“ Some year’s ago I took an obscure theatre in the n6rtfe of 
London called Sadler’s Wells, and nearly the whole of my 
brethren in the profession, and many out of it, said it would 
not last a fortnight. It lasted eighteen years,jsj|| iLj ^ 
crade chiefly consisted of the plays of Shaki^P^ ^ l ^ ow 1 
determined to act, if possible, the whcfle of Shakespw^s plays. 
I acted thirty-one of all sorts, from aged Lear to youthful 
Pericles, and the thought begotten in niy mind latterly was, 
that if that theatre could be made to pay, as I^iKlid make it 
pay, not making a fortune certainly, but bringing up a large 
family and paying my way — ^well, ladies^ and gentlemen, I 
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thought if I could do that for eighteen years, why could it not 
be done again ? But mark you, I found that about every five 
or six years I had fresh audiences, that plays would bear 
repeating again and again, and by a peculiar economic method 
of my ’own I was enabled to repeat them without any very 
great expense. Well, if that could be done by me as a humble 
individual, why could it not be done by the Government of 
thi% country? Why could not a subsidized theatre, upon a 
moderate scale of expense, be added to the late educational 
scheme, by which children are forced somehow or other into 
school ? 

“ I maintain, from the experience of eighteen years, that the 
perpetual iteration of Shakespeare’s words, if nothing more, 
going on daily for so many months in the year, must and would 
produce a great effect upon the public mind. 'Moreover, I have 
at this moment in my possession hundreds of letters from men 
of all sorts and conditions who came to see me at Sadler’s Wells 
as boys, and who have written to me as men to say that they 
received their first glimpse of education at that theatre. They 
have gone on improving in the world, doing this, jind that, and 
the other which I cannot tell, as I have not time, but 1 have, 
those letters in my house in proof of what I say. 

“ If I could find any member of Parliament (which I fear is 
hopeless), I would willingly devote what little of life remains 
to point out the way in which this could be done, and 

I wodd willingly give evidence in the House of Commons to 
I)rove;i^6 Jruth of Shakespeare’s educating powers. 

* throw my bread upon the waters; it* may float 

awa;^ A|ld disappear for ever, but I throw out the hint in the 
earnest l^pp^ that it may gather strength, and that it may come 
back after many days.” 

in 
in 

which he was a member 



ing his farewell of the Manchester public, 
ing address, beautifully illuminated and bound 
presented to him by. the Brasenose Club, of 
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TO 

SAMUEL PHELPS, ESQ., 

FROM 

^raseiiose Club, 

MANCHESTER. 


Dear Sir, 

A few of your fellow-members of t‘be Brasenose 
Club, desire in this form to bid you a respectful and affec-r 
tionate adieu on your approaching retirement from the stage. 

We only follow universal opinion in recognizing in you one 
of the last, and assuredly not the least, of those who, through 
the course of a life-time devoted to the culture and exposition 
of the noble dramatic literature of the country, have laboured, 
whether as actor or manager, to consecrate the theatre .to its 
highest purposes. 

Were it your merited praise simply to have founded with 
your own hands an asylum for the disregarded and .declining 
drama, and to have maintained it by your genius and persever- 
ance with such success that a remote and ill-frequenteil, suburb 
of London became for years the centre of attraction tp 
spearcan students, a school of reviving taste, and 
ground of lofty impulses not yet, we would believe, ^|^^ufi(ted, 
your name, would deserve to be held in lasting recoll^l^nf and 
esteem. ^ 

We also, however, honour in you the gifted personal 
of numerous beautiful and instructive creations, ^^eip^bwisd 
through you for thousands of hearers .ai diaito and 

intensity of meaning which, without 

would never have been discovered to possesa'^^^^^^^^J^^ 
To one who has exerted himself with to 

raise the national c^^arheter by refining the intd^nHHTlmuse* 
ments of the pedple^ it is no exaggeration to address the 
language. applied by the Poet Laureate to one of your most 
distinguished predecessors, Mr. Macready, on his taking leave 
of the profession in which he was intimately associated with 
yourself— 
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“ Rank with the best, 

Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest, 

Who made a nation purer through their art. 

Thine is it that our drama did not die, 

Nor flicker down to brainless pantomime, 

And those gilt-gauds men-children swarm to see.” 

• We reflect with pleasure on the bond of union between you 
and this Club, which will not be broken by the cessation of 
your periodical visits to Manchester. » . 

If our local opportunities of seeing you have been compara^ 
tively few, they have been all the naore warmly cherished, and it 
is with sincere regret that, while hoping for you many years of. 
deserved repose in private life, we face the necessity of bidding 
you, in your public capacity, a grateful and admiring Farewell. 

Joseph Manchester, Chairman . ' . 

L.W. Andrews, Treasurer. . 

JnO. Eobt. Newby, Hon. Secretary . . 

BratenoK Street, Mwnduitir, 

M<mh l7tA, 1877. 




Alfred Aspland, F.RO.S. 
T. Walt^ Qillibrand. 
William Alfred Turner. 
Arthur Q. Symonds, M.A. 
William Br%ht Morris. 
William LeMer. 


Henry Measbam. 


ivan% F.B.S.L. 

*' iurt.F.C.S. 
n, J^A. 
id, M.A. 



Bich 
!J. Fpi 
Thon 
Che 
j.: 

Q. WTl 

JohttN^iji^ 

F. Hiilton. ' 

Alfred Dwlwshire, FXB.A. 
H.M. Brasil. 

Edward de Joi^, Chevslier. 


F. P. Rickards. 

T. Edmondson, 

H. W. J. Tracie. 

J. J. Armitage. 

George Freemantle. 

H. E. Frest. 

Thomas Browning. 

George Falkner. 

John Bagshaw. 

W. D. Jeans. 

Abel Heywood, Junr. 
William C. Lord. 

Joseph B. Forster. 
Thomas Worthington. 
Selim Bothwell. 

J. H. Davies. 

William Morton. 

William Hull. 

William Laihb Hockin. 
William Wefboflboa. 
Robert Pollett. 

J. F. Faraday. 

J. Houghton Hayne. ^ . 
J. Ewald Pendleton. ’ 
E. Leader Williams, Juni. 
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John Slagg, 

Henry Watkinson. 

H. M. Acton. 

Samuel Beaumont. 
Alfred Sington. 

Frank Merriman. 
Edward G. Simpson. 
Thomas Swanston. 
William Grimshaw. 

F. A. Haserick. 

William Knight Keeling. 
Christopher Sparrow. 
John Angell, F.C.S. 
Edwin Waugh. 

A. H. Danes Colley. 
Nath. Cartwright. 

Jolin Dewhurst Milne. 
Henry A. Schwabe. 
Charles R. Allen. 
Howarth Ashton. 

T. C. d'Anguier. 

W. R. R. Geramell. 
George H. Fryer. 

John Shuttleworth. 

E. Salomons. 

Vernon Cochrane. 

J. G. Lyiide. 


Edward Milner. 

R. W. Edmondson. 

James H. Lyndife. 

Gustav Voigt. 

Peter Allen. 

Henry Knowles, L.R.C.P. 
Edward F. Lloyd, R.E. 
Leonard Tatham. 

William Sidney. 

Robert Leake. 

J. H. E. Partington. 

J. G. Wehner. 

James Lamb. 

Thomas Tatham. 

Ottley S. Perry. 

Richard Gay Somerset, 
ri! Bowman. 

Christian Reimers. 

W. J. Buckley. 

Samuel Barlow. 

G. Sheffield. 

George Hayes. ^ 

Edward T. Bellhouse. , 
Edward Atkinson. 
William Abercrombie, 
John Hey wood. 

Samuel Buckley, 


The following lines appeared in PuTich on 
November, 1878 : — 


SAMUEL PHELPS. 

Born, 1804. Died, Noveitt' 

So falls the last of the brave troop who fim 

A good fight for a nobler, statelier Staged ^ 

When young hearts, young hopes swelled to 
Of spells that should renew the Drama's age : 

That bright hoi)e grew, took shape, and of it came 
Great plays of old, presented with ^ew power ; 

Purer one theatre, at least, became, , / ^ 

And all was q^uickened life for a h^. 
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Swift as it rose the light began to wane, 

When they that could best aid to it have given, 

Set faces»hard, and thought of pence to gain. 

More than of Art, that ’gainst the tide had striven. 

And when the chief of that foiled enterprise 
Laid down his truncheon, this man did not fear 
With smaller force, and in less stately guise, 

To hold the same good fight for many a year. 

Lifting rude hearers from their rough disport 
To rare, invoking SHAKBSPEARu’a magic spell. 

To work its wonders on the baser sort. 

The downward bent of joyless souls to quell. 

. <■» 

Bringing all Beauty, Terror, Tenderness, 

Fantasy’s wildest freaks, Mirth’s brightest face. 
Humour’s most potent charm, athwart the stress 
Of all Life has of sordid, foul, and base. 

And nightly, year on year, with brief stage-cheat. 

Out of a workday world, poor, grim, and grey, 
Hi&ng the crowd on Art’s wings, wide as fleet, 

' To fairer lives, and realms of summer day. 


Tot eighteen years who knows how much of hope, 

Grace, sweetness, aspiration, this man’s art 
i&s sown or strengthened, imped what wings, to cope 
^^^ith downward drag of counter, street, and mart ; 

;||dH|||at founts flowing, op^d what windows wide, 
what schoolwork, as school but rarely can ? 
jj^^Hp^is he might well look back with ])ride, 

IgHPrae who had wrought well in cause of man. 

|^|n|||mQn Actor either, he could reach 
^■^^■k^^arious parts, from grave to gay ; 

probe the heart, and teach 
look, what words are weak to say. 

the struggle of strong will 

‘ '^W^IM^faxing heart ; * none with more power portrayed 
The loviiiig father, t hardening himself still, 

Till by the voice of nature overswayed. 


* Job Thomboty. 


t Old Domton. 

Z 2 
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His name brings back the mad Midsummer Dream, 
And ass^s head of the Athenian Clown : 

With him as Falstaff in Eastcheap we seem • 

To feed liars laugh, and wither at his frown. 

But loss, just now, behoves us call to mind 
All that the Actor was, than fairly tell 

How much his work of managing combined, . 

To earn good word from those who wish men welL 

# 

Honest and hearty, howso curt and gruff, 

None knew but to respect the sterling soul. 

To learn that deep down in his gnarled stuff 
Jjay a soft core beneath the rugged bole. 

Farewell to him, and honour to his work, o 
Done years ago, but not yet passed away ; 

Whose growths in unexpected places lurk, 

To bless and cheer, to solace and to stay. 


The following appeared in Funny Folks, November, 1878 

SAMUEL PHELPS.’! 

1804—1878. 

Sweet memories shed — 

As fragrant blossoms from a coronal 
Gratefully fall — 

Around our Greatest Actor lying dead. 

« 

Too soon to say 

How great the genius that our land has 
Or, to its cost. 

What of its Drama’s strength he bears^ 

Dear is his name 
Who gave anew our Shakespeai 
And from the age 
Won thence a warrant of unen 

Honoured and dear 
His memory, who, transcendent in hia 
Played too his part 

Upon life’s stage without reproach or fearl 
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From the Islington Gazette^ Monday, 11th November, 1878 : — 


By the death of Samuel Phelps vre lose one whose name has been 
as a household word with Islingtoniaiis. Few among us of mature 
age have not preserved a remembrance of a long series of dramatic 
triumphs that invested old Sadler's Wells with noble traditions, and 
which were the creation — the life-work, in fact — of the earnest student 
and great actor who has just passed away. For eighteen years our 
amu^ments were chastened, our recreations refined, and our minds 
instructed by one who, excelling in his art, earnestly strove to elevate 
its practice. It is well known that during the period that Mr. Phelps 
devoted himself to the production of the legitimate drama at the old 
house in Clerkenwellj he battled as much against financial misfortune 
as a degenerate taste. It needed, to sustain Shakespeare and kindred 
poets in a dignity worthy of them, not merely one of surpassing talent 
in their interpretation, but courage to bear the disheartening coldness 
with which at times that interpretation was received. Samuel Phelps 
fulfilled both conditions. Beginning with an audience which had 
been the most unruly and depraved in London, ho set himself to 
educate the people of the north in the beauties of the higher drama. 
It is related of him that, in the first weeks of his memorable manage- 
ment, he &und it necessary to personally quell disturbances in the 
front of JK curtain, and for that purpose he has been known to leave 
the atagIRnth but a cloak over his theatrical dress. He conquered 
quidkty however, as much by his firm will as his histrionic genius, 
and he soon gathered around him a host of students, who were fascin- 
ated and enchanted by the master. He did more: he formed a 


company^f, players whose eminence in their several positions was 
haidl^l^^^han his own, end whose names occupy some of the most 
es in the history of the modem stage. Sadler's Wells 
iple of the legitimate drama. There, with taste un- 
itl erudition thorough, and industry unfailing, Mr. 
1 numberless plays with a completeness that has 
en equalled. Each one would furnish an old play- 
ics for a week's gossip. Unlike his contemporary, 
rh > at that time was astonishing London with what 
ringly described as displays of stage upholstery, 
nly at pleasing the eye with scenery and stage 
ng into worthy prominence every quality of 
any, under his exacting, but not unkind 
the unanimity and devotion of enthusiasts, 
his fire, and not a few of them in after days had 
recis^ to. leader for the quedity. . He won the respect of 

evei; rafOTem, and he was the idol of his avdiemes. Living 
amongst us fpir so many years, dying almost amongst rus — ^for he had 
only temporarily left hm Islington home when he passed away — ^he 
was claimed by Islingtonians, who felt they had more than ah 
ordinary share in the general esUmation of his great abilities. In 
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losing him they must feel the loss of a friend ; of one whose name 
recalls the pleasantest recollections, whose genius beguiled many a 
happy hour, whose life and work were a protest against the ofttimes 
sweeping condemnation of those who strut their little hour upon' 
the stage.*' 

The WesUm Times, an Exeter paper, contained the follow- 
ing account of Mr. Phelps’s earlier career on Tuesday, 12th 
JJovember, 1878 : — • 

Mr. Samuel Phelps. • 


‘‘The death of this eminent actor on Wednesday will aSr^ken 
interesting reminiscences in the minds of very old play-goers of 
Exeter. * It was about 1836 that Mr. Phelps came^to Exeter as the 
. tragedian. His superior style of acting, and his quiet, amiable, 

’*.ii!3iS^triwd manners,* as they wore termed, gained him many 
:i^rtciaids, and among thoni was Mr. Thomas Latimer, who enjoysid his 
tttl^ts as an ai1;ist, and his society as a sober, thoughtful stu^e^t of 
the Elizabethan poets. They walked many score miles together in 
Devonshire, and so modest wem Phelps's aspirations at that time, that 
being in Eabbacombe Hay, reclining on the rocks togeth^af£he said to 
the writer that he would undertake for <£300 a year n^^B^ out 
of that wild and romantic spot. Eabbacombe Eay at 
not very far removed from a state of nature. Beyond the CJ^ 
and a couple of cottage residences or so, there were no denizens. It 


was the abode of innocence and peace, nothing ' contentious being 
nearer to it than Anstey’s Cove — an old haunt of ‘ foi^o^aliders/ as 
the smugglers called themselves, and subsequently the,^H^f ' the 
late amiable bishop of the diocese. This, howeve^ 
thought of the artist, enjoying in a beautiful day the 
and lulled by the measured beating of the sea as||K^^^^hdf^a' 
pebbly beach beneath. The writer had assured 
- that he was destined to go to London, and the repo|^^^H|ttt^1l]^.. 
*to town of the intellectual timsure-trove at ExetendH^^^^l^^p/o^ 
t|ie Southampton Theatre to offer Samuel 

liient, which he went up and dischaige(Ly^^H|^^^^^^|Bt^ to." 
Southampton, saw him play, and 
pounds a week, which was about four 

Webster also saw him, and offered him an^1|HEHHR^^n|^^^ ' 
advantageous terms. He told Mr. Webster , 

Go vent Garden. He replied that he opened 

engaged him for the short interval Phelps * 

as Shylock. Cobnel ^Hamilton-Smith of TlymoutMm/^^^Q% 
scholar, and a great authority in historical (K)Stume--^{^V^tn|ith 
correct notion of Shylock’s attire as he appeared on the and to 

that guise Phelps appeared at the Haymarket; and hariuigiitQ^ ^ 
first night, we were satisfied that he was acc^ted by London. T " ' 
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“Touching this ‘first appearance/ the Standard of Thursday 
says : — 

o 

“‘More than forty years ago — on 29th August, 1837 — an entry in 
Macready’s Diary records : — “ Sent for the Morning H(^ald, and read 
the account of Mr. Phelps's appearance, which seems to me a decided 
success. It depressed my spirits, though perhaps it should not do so. 
If he is greatly successful, I shall reap the profits ; if moderately, ho 
will strengthen my company. But an actor's fame and his dependent 
income is {sic) so precarious that we start at every shadow of aiiy 
actor. It is an unhappy life.” To a less jealous disposition than 
^that of Macready the life probably is less unhappy ; and, if success 
brought happiness, there is every reason to hope that the life of the 
actor whose early triumph is here registered was not unhappy, for 
the name of Samuel Phelps must now be added to the list of actors 
of the past.' * 5 ^ 

“ Touching this ‘ jealousy * of Macready, it was our lot to hear a 
good d^al, though in after yeai-s Phelps once ‘ confessed ' in conversa^ 
tion Wth the writer that he should probably have done as Macready 
had if their places had been changed. 




liter received from him a letter on the subject of his 
m which we make the following extract : — 


con] 


' * 9S, Albany Streety Regent's Park, 

“‘My dbab Latimer, 

‘ I am glad you have written to me, because I am now 
do that which I have thought of doing for the last . 
to you. There are few things in this world afford 
than receiving letters from those whom I esteem ; 
Lge that one of my greatest antipathies should 
to afford others the same gratification — but so^ 
:e till I am scourged into doing so. 
tell you I am not so happy, or even comfortable^ 
[hi to bo. Macready is using me infamously. 
r Garden since the 16th October, and ' 
I opened in Jaffier (Venice Preserved), 
hsiastic in the highest degree — the triumph 
y played Pierre with me. I then acted 
degree of success. Venice Preserved was 
. inquired for that he was obliged to do it 
would not play in the piece* himself — so weak 
cannot bear the idea of sharing the honour of . 

^ one. 

_ last month I have acted only once a week,— Macduff, 
0$ the Monday nights, and on one occasion Bob Boy. He has made ^ 
sev^ Rttempts tp foxied me into subordinate characters, which 1 
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have resisted. I wonder you have seen nothing in the papers 
(Sunday). Several of them have taken up my cause very warmly: 
The Ncwh, Sath'id, Sundau Times, &c., have had very long articles 
relative to his treatment of me. So convinced am I that, had I 
been properly treated, T should by this time have stood oil a pinnacle, 
that I have been employing an attorney to see if there was any 
legal way of getting olf my engagement, and last right we took 
Sir William Follett’s opinion on the subject, which I regret to say 
unfavourable. The only alternative ' Macready will allow ^ine 
Storing into a bond to oH in London during the present Covent 
season, or to fulfil my engagement with him, — which, if 
‘he pursues his present treatment (and ho will do so), will bend my 
Spidt downwards to sucli a <legree that its ehisticity will be lost, 
and it vrill never spring into its place again. I have expended about 
v£150 on costumes, but I am afraid 1 must for some time hang W 
Up' at home — to look at. 


“ ‘ I see very little of ] ^udon, have refused all kinds of in^^itions 
— res6lvoil not to put myself in the way of temptation. Our house 
is within a sfone’s throw of “Cockney Mount,” alias Primrose Hill. 
Thither I bend my steps daily, look down upon the gM^^pabel — 
as least as much as I can see of it. I sometimes get ^^pinpsc of 
PauPs Cross just peeping over the smoky curtain. I 
it gives me a friendly nod, and tells me to keep wh 0 re?^. 3 ^m^ - ’ I 
turn my hack on it, walk towards Hampstead, and bless my 
..that I don’t live in the **City.” Mrs. L. and the lit^^pnes^ X 
hope, are as mine — all well. 

“ * Yours sincerely^l 


“He had three sons and three daughters. Two of 
one of the daughters are dead. She was marriedV 
manufacturer of Preston, His eldest son, William Robe 
was appouiied <'1iief Justice of St. Helena, in which 
of typhoid h;v N-aving a widow and three cbildreij: 

‘ being , second i\ vogliter^^iiMr. Thomas Latimer, of Ex( " 

At or Mr. Pbelpau death, in December 
vi ;'o of him,iu the magazine called The 

“ Soruewhore betwe^ 1856 and 1859 Robsoii i 
retpio^t. that I would transform Rigoletto from an 
ho thought he ‘ saw hij^olf ’ hi the part of the jesto* ^ 

* This article is repriited from The Theatre by the express 

bl Mr. Clement Scott* — ^W. M. 
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•why he should think of Verdi’s Rigoletto when he had Victor Hugo’s 
Triboulet within reach. I found, as might have been expected, that 
the popular actor knew nothing of Le Roi s’ Amuse. His desire tp 
play liigoletto had been fired oitlier by seeing Ronconi in the jiart, 
or by a description of the effect he produced in it. I told him at once 
to dismiss from his mim^. the idea of a conversion of the opera into 
a play. Horrors which Were tolerable in a musifial dress would be 
intolerable treated in a more naked stage form. Even Victor Hugo's 
drama, I added, as far as I remembered it, contained much that would 
ill all probability be fatfil to its acceptance by a Rritisli pulSio,: 
unexcited by the battle of Classicists and Romanticists, and 
tolerant of horrors in its own measure and on its own conditions^' 
But I would re-read’ Victor Hugo’s play, I told him, and let hinif 
know the result. 

On reading Le Roi s’ Amuse with this object (as I have already 
stated in effecif in the preface to the printed play of The Fooi’a 
Revenge), I found so much in it that seeiiK mo, if not absolutely, 
inadmissible, at least likely to be unacicei .ole on our stage, so 
much besides that was defective in that mainspring of stage-effect — 
climax, that I determined to take the situation of the jester and his 
daughter^ and to re-cast in my own way the iucidents'in which their 
story hsl S^ dyen invested by the French dramatist. I shall, no doubt, 
be tpldf B mi as I have often been told already, that * this was very 
iu me, even if quite honest ; ’ that a dramatic author 
hae'Bo^^^ness to borrow from the ideas of others ; that the ‘ adapter ’ 
ia an objectionable person altogether, who cannot in fairness claim any 
higher function than that of translator; that Victor Hugo is a great 
work should be sacred ; that though Moli6ro might say, 
mon bien oii je le trmve^ the saying has been perverted - 
construe it into a warrant for taking effective dramatic/ 
ver they find it, the phrase having retiUy been used ' 
>nch comic poet to justify the resumption of a scene* 
ich had been appropriated without acknowledgment 
rival — ^that it is, in fact, an assertion of the right to 
goods, not a claim of spe<>^jal right oit I' lie <lramatisb’s 
m. This I believe, in fact,, to Ik- a rjtii'd ly correct 
if Moli^re’s first use of the v^hich has ho often 

Ltif uon of dramatic lerceiMft 

JuDiWever, on one side -.mi, a! id OT -U’ng 

ihi the justice of my critieii^j^i: Le Roi s'd in. / e 
ye only to say that at I went with 

[ence about my work of reffirerig Ti-il and 
m story with new surroundings; ' I Imd jusi hev,*n 
___ iy of the Italian Republics, and the story of the 
^ <3aleotto Manfredi, lord of Faenza, by his jealous wife* 
had struck me as highly -suggestiige di dra- 
^ The jester and his daughter fitted readily into 
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framework of a brilliant but vicious Italian Court of the Benaissance, 
with its reckless lusts, its dark intrigues, its fierce jealousies, its subtle 
and siuldcn poisonings. Here seemed to be an excellent medium for 
setting forth both the jester’s wrongs, his long-cherished purpose of 
revenge, and its final miscarriage, under the mysterious guidance of 
that Divinity ‘ That shapes our ends, liough-heAV them how we 
will.’ But the purpose of this paper is not to assert originality of 
motives or machinery for my play of The Fool’s Kevenge, though in 
fairness both to an illustrious French dramatist and myself, it seeu^ed 
not Wfitting to say this much of the drama which first brought me 
into personal contact with Mr. Phelps as manager of Sadler’s Wells 
theatre. 


“ When the play was finished I read it to Eobson. It had shaped 
itself into blank verse, as plays do shape themselves, as if by con- 
ditions of their own begetting. Now Robson had jiever played a 
blank verse part. His tlieatrc — the Olympic — was not known in 
connection with blank verse plays. He liked the play and the pwt 
much, but wheth^ it was a self-engendered fear of adventuriij^SS a 
form of work new to him, and unfamiliar to his theatre, or a||^aTm 
inspired in him by his partner, Mr. Emden, the result, aftermuch 
discussion, was* my promising to write him another part instead of 
Bertuccio, and, after some little interval, my sending 
Revenge to Phelps, who had already produced with 8uccd||||me of 
my dear old friend James White’s historical plays. * ’ 

“ Phelps read my play with a promptness as gratifying as iinuiii^iBL 
Except when managers are on the very horns of a dilemma, I have 
usually found even the best of them slow to r^d plays,, slower to 
make up their minds about them, and slower still to make ^K^oainds 
known to the authors. The loss of the old-fashioned 
' reader ’ of a theatre, whose business it was to read all ^ 
to the management, and to pronounce judgment on tbe^^EpIl^ , 
serious one for autliors. Any risk of suffering by 
favourable verdict would, I should think, he more 
by the certainty of a reading within something like 
and a judgment of some kind, — ^in all probability 
as the manager’s — an actor, in nine cases out 
piece contain a part for him, is but too likely 
reference to the chance he sees, or thinks he 

No doubt Phelps saw a good part for hin^ 
at least, he lost no time in satisfying himself, 
would suit both him and hia theatre, and 
rehearsal without delay. As far as he could see, 
no cuts or changes wanted. I may say, en passant^ t W 
was borne out by the event: The Fool’s Revenge is the 
all my plays put on the stage absolutely as it was sent into the 
without alteration of a scene, a speech, or even a Ibe, os iar I 
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remember, at rehearsal I have no recollection of reading the play to 
the Sadler's Wells company. I rather think Phelps must have read 
it, hut I may be mistaken ; if he did read it, it is the only instance of 
managerial reading in my long experience of the theatre. But if I 
have forgotten the reading, I well remember the rehearsals. In con- 
sultation with Phelps, the period of the costume and scenery was 
fixed at the time of Francis L, though this was later than the date of 
the play. I suppose some scenery already in the theatre and costumes 
already in, the wardrobe were thus made available. We were of one 
mind that, provided the scenery and costumes were effective in them- 
selves, and consistent essentially with each other, a few score years 
too soon or too late were peifectly immaterial That was before the 
days of absolute realism and scrupulous archaeology ; but not in the 
m^t precise and martinettish West End theatre of the time could 


miore pains hav^ been taken to realize correctness in essentials, and, 
above all, consistency of dresses and scenery, architecture, properties, 
and appliances, than in Sadler’s Wells. In this respect Phelps 
seexS^ to me to hit the true mean between too much and too little as 
regcu^show, cost, and keeping in stage externals. All was thought 
of, aifd all was done that conduces to effect ; nothing neglected that 
was ne^gd to help the picture or impress the imagination. But there 
was ^jj^H^antry, no idle or ostentatious outlay, no insisting on 
arcb^Hnl minutids for their own sake ; none of the feeling which 
made^UPSes Kean, at the Princess's, call out to the actor who was 
reheating Edmund in Lear, when he gives Edgar his key, ‘ Make 
more of the key, sir. Good God! you give it him as if it was a 
comm room-door-key 1 Let the audience see it, sir ; make ’em feel 
sir'M|p)re88 upon ’em that it is a key of the period ! ’ 

'/"pI!im Pfts t of The Fool’s Revenge included, with Mr. Phelps as 
r. H. Marston as Manfredi ; Mr. F. Robinson as Seratino 
the young poet ; Mr. Belford as Torelli ; Miss Atkinson 
revengeful FVancesca; Miss Heath as the pure and 
sa, Bertuccio’s daughter ; and Mrs. H. Marston as her 
r saw rehearsals more thorough, more careful, or more 
helps was as able as he was indefatigable in stage 
id the work of guidance and governance of his 
the action as a whole; which nowadays, in 
ty, has to be done by the author, or, failing 
Stage management, to one who remembers 
e and Govent Gaiden, the Keans at the 
ife wrought even more ^tenuously than the 
Ips at Sadler’s Wells, seems, with rare excep- 
When one thinks how all-important for stage 
stage management is, one may well stand aghast at 
lirhikt ^passes for it in these day& It would be well if both 
managers and actors could be put through a course of 
teheamls in a good Frendi theatre, that they might see how oui 
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neighbours understand and practise this, as other parts of their 
theatrical business. 

“ Hut I never saw French rehearsals more careful find thorough 
than tliose of my play at Sadler's Wells under Phelps. He had some- 
thing of the irritability of Macready, and was not slow to give stupid, 
or, still more, careless people the rough side of his^ tongue ; but his 
heart was so evidently in his work, he was so thoroughly master of 
the business ho was directing, he so evidently thought of and ’ for all, 
never sacrificing other scenes to his own, or other actors to himself > 
that his little ruggednesses and fiercenesses never rankled, and were 
rarely resented even at the moment. Then liis example of strenuous 
diligence operated on all about him, and made them attentive and 
strenuous too in their several degrees, so that no time lost ; and, 
though the rehearsals were so strict and elaborate, they took up no 
more time than more slipshod ones would have done. In short, 
rehearsal, as I saw it in the case of my own play at Sadler’s Wells, 
was what rehearsal should be, continuous, well-considered, patient 
snaping of the play for public performance, in which not merely the 
groupings and movements of the personages were attended to, brtt "the 
delivery of every speech watched — nay, the emphasis and pronuncia- 
tion of every word noted. There were many Italian names to be 
delivered, which Phelps was most careful to have rightly pro aop iced^ 
not let slide in the happy-go-lucky fashion which is the rul^Mpal^r 
no rule, of the average English theatre, where every actoriPPma 'at 
liberty to put his own pronunciation on any word of a fordgn 
language that comes in his part. When the play was produced bn 
the 18th October, 1859, after three weeks of patient and laborious 
rehearsal, more than equivalent to twice as much time well 
employed, the good result was apparent in a smooth, level, 
factory performance, with no stage hitch in scenery, speech 
meut, ill which nothing had been left to chance, nothing i 
carelessness. Phelps himself was admirable in the part of 
which in the earlier scenes perfectly suited his sardonic sm 
manner, while in the interview with his daughter it g^ 
that deep and yearning affection beneath the liardness and 
which made the, actor so great in parts like Old Dom^ 

Thornbury, to my mind beyond question his master 
the third act it afforded an opportunity, of which I ^ 
self with immense effect, of presenting the ci^ 
moods and motives — exulting malignancy, sni 
anticipated triumph, gratified revenge, passing th 
of doubt and bewilderment, and culminating in the hi 
that Bertuccio has compassed his own child's abductionl 
— perhaps death. I have never seen acting more int6n8d: t&inini£S 
desperate attempts to wear the jester’s mask, in the hope 
secure him access to the pavilion in which his daughter is shut W 

the mercy of the ruthless Duke, and in danger, besides, of tbb 
of the jedous Duchess. If ever actor satisfied author, Phel]pd>^^tiy^ed 
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me in Bertuccio. I have always thought it his most powerful imper- 
sonation, though from the great strain it put upon him it soon became 
too much for bis strength, and when I last saw him in the part I was 
sensible of a great falling off. 

“ The play was successful, and had a considerable run — such a run, 
indeed, as at Sadler's Wells, with its public in great measure local, 
and its habitual, almost nightly, frequenters, was considered quite 
out of the common. Aiter a time it was played, as was usual, with 
otljLeT pieces. Twelfth Night was one of them. I remember an 
amusing incident to which the alternation of The Fool’s Revenge with 
Shakespeare’s comedy gave occasion. The friend who told me the 
story .was sitting near a respectable elderly man, who had listened to 
Tw^th Night with great enjoyment of the rollicking humours of 
Sir Toby, the shallow conceit of Sir Andrew, and tlEie grave self- 
satisfaction of Malvolio, and had shown such sense of the tender 
sweetness of Viola, the archness of Maria, and the love-longing , of 
Olivia, as might be expected from any one of a Sadler's Wells audience 
in jhose days. But he was apparently one of those who knew no 
mafdM Shakespeare than Phelps revealed to him, not one of the many 
mof^ deeply initiated whom he had sent to the fountain-head of 
inspiration — Shakespeare himself. Unluckily, he had unwittingly 


got hol^qf a bill of the day before, with the ^announcement of The 
Foor^||w^nge, and thought all the time that he was assisting at 
my At last he turned to my friend : * Well, I must say it 

18 a clever play — a’most as good as one of the real old uns ; but 
I don’t see why it's called by that name.’ My friend, not aware 
of his neighbour's mistake, and perhaps not exactly seeing himself 
how comedy comes to be christened Twelfth Night, did not 
enlighten him. At last, in the scene where the Clown, 
Malvolio shut up as a lunatic, interrogates him through 
^ Topaz, the stranger turned round to my friend, 
an air of immense relief : * Ah ! he’s down on him, 
now why they call it The Fool's Revenge.' And then 
for the first time that his neighbour had sat so far 
Twelfth Night in' the quiet conviction that he wstti 

hack on what I then saw of Mr. Phelps’s management 
ijpi labour of his rehearsals, the conscientious 

and his abandonment to the passion of 
every day and* aU day long to the labours of 
theatre, I feel I can understand better 
his work only in its finished results, as it came 
^P^PpElic eye, what an enormous amount of Phelps's best lifa 
ranet haye been put into the eighteen years of his management of 
W Knowing how much of mental as well as bodily 
those eighteen years’ vrork must have cost him, I feel how 
v^tdnedly inadequate must have been his reward, either in money 
made, mputation won, or credit and honour given, had it not been f<^ 
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the otlier and incalculably higher rewards derived from love of art, 
sense of duty fulfilled, and that consciousness of good work done, 
which is all the sweeter the harder are the conditioni^ of the doing. 
I have not time or space hero to say what I should like to say of 
tlie good work done by Phelps at Sadler^s Wells. To my mind he 
stands out as one of the most potent and profitable among the un'* 
recognized and unrewarded civilizers and educators of his time. He 
brought a noble and admirable form of the art which, above all art, 
combines all the elements that appeal to the popular imagination 
within reach of a local public, which had before his time seen that 
. art only in its most debased and coarsest forms ; to say nothing of 
.that larger public which, during the eighteen years between 1844 
and 1862, found in Sadler’s Wells stronger and better served stage 
food for the eye and mind than they could find in any of the more 
aristocratic quarters of the town, or any of the more pretentious homes 
of the (Imma, during the same period. • 

^Wlion the educating and refining influences of the stage, as the 
gimt .fuser and applier of all the arts, for working on masses as 
well as bn units of mind, come to be more adequately apprecisted 
than they are, the work done by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells in continur 
ation of that initiated by Macready at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane will have a chanpe of being fairly estimated.”- 

E. L. Blanchard also, after Mr. Phelps’s death, 
following, vrhich appeared in the jBra, the Glasgow News, and a 
Birmingham paper, to all three of which he was a contributor 


away 

. '.t;. r, 
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“No actor — of the present century, at least — has ever pai 
leaving so many varied theatrical recollections behind him j 
Phelps, around whose grave in Highgate Cemetery Assembled: 
troops of his professional companions, representing all the 
in the metropolis, and crowds of personal friends who 
to survive the man for whom they entertained such 
of regard. Indeed, we should have to go back to the daysM 
to find his compeer in embodying alike with equal success/^ 
trasted impersonations of Shakespearean character fum|sh^. 
less than thirty-four plays of the national dramatist, 
succession by Mr. Phelps during his eighteei^. * 
association with the management of Sadler’s Wel^ 
never attempted to exhaust the repertory of SI 
manner, but he succeeded in displaying equal 
tragedy ; and no follower of the histrionic art. has sin* 
comprehensiveness of power in this respect than the thbi^gh 
whose vivid and varied portraitures can no longer delight the 
To even enumerate the names of the long list of charait^ters 
by Mr. Phelps during the half century which commenced with h£3 
early experience of an actor’s provincial life in th^ York circuit, 
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and closed with his latest performances of Richelieu and Wolsey at 
the Royal Aquarium Theatre in the spring of the present year, would 
require not a cglumn of a newspaper, hut the pages of a volume. That 
in some instances the obituary notices have done but scant justice 
to the vast ability he displayed may be readily explained by the 
eirCumstance that few of the critics who saw him in his best days 
are left alive to repeat the appreciative opinions expressed thirty years 
ago, at which time the departed actor may be said to have attained 
, the zenith of his histrionic position. It is one of the penalties a 
puolic favourite has to pay for the privilege of living on, that each 
year lessens the number of those who can remember the achievements 
of other days; and when the value of a name only is left to be 
discussed in a play-bill, the measure of approval is very naturally 
apportioned to the effect produced. A spectator witnessing the decay 
of that physical power once spoken of as the ground-work of an. 
excellent reputsAion must hesitate to indorse former opinions. Hence 
comes disappointment and disparagement, and it is quite possible that 
the present generation, attracted to the later performances of the^aetor'^ 
by tne fame he had acquired in his manhood, came occasionally airay 
from the theatre with a doubting faith in the truthfulness of past 
eulogies. Those who yet survive to tell of the happy intellectual 
hours they enjoyed at Sadler's Wells during the memorable manage^ 
ment fd^essrs. Phelps and Greenwood, from 1844 to 1862, will bear 
ready mlbimony to the excellence of impersonations which, both in 
Tragedy and Comedy, have never been surpassed during the present 
century. 


‘‘ Away from the exercise of the art to which he so earnestly devoted 
himself, Mr. Phelps was simply to bo regarded as a quiet country 
gentlep^ of reserved habits, fond of rural pursuits, addicted to the 
ex^rl^lKof the gui^ and the fishing-rod, and perhaps prouder of his 
skjlllinh both than of the warmest plaudits of an enthusiMstic 
auafes||r During the theatrical vacation he was to be found for 
un^^sB^sive years at his favourite haunt, the Lion Hotel at 
^ V, in Kent, whore ho stayed for weeks together to enjoy 
3 of trout-fishing in the River Darent, which ran its mean- 
deriSif^ course in front of the gardens of the old hostelry. The farmers 
in the neighbourhood never suspected that a visitor who conversed 
with ep freely about their crops was at the same time busy in 
of rendering the next Shakespearean play to 
of the New River ; and it is on record that 
bringing his family to town for the purpose 
of seSPPPlpDoge of Venice at Drury Lane, and recognizing a 
fatniliar voM'and manner in the prominent actor, astonished the 
audience in the midst of the pl«^ by involuntarily exclaiming — ‘ Blest 
if the Bodge isn’t the old Pamingham fisherman.’” 
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From The Theatre, December 1878 : — 

MR. PHELPS AT THE GAIETY.* • 

By John Hollingshbad. 

“ Mr. Phelpses first appearance at the Gaiety Theatre was in the week ^ 
before Christmas, 1873, when he was engaged to give .nine special 
representations of certain old comedies, in conjunction with Mr. 
Charles Matthews, Mr. . J. L. Toole, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Lionel - 
^ trough, &c. He made his first entry as Dr. Cantwell in The 
Hypocrite, Mr. Toole playing Mawworm for the first time after a very^ 

‘ ^hort period of study, and the rest of the characters being represented : 
by Miss Farren and members of the Gaiety company. This piece. 

" was played for six nights to the largest receipts ever known at the 
. theatre, ' and the following three nights were devoted to Colmah’s 
comedy of John Bull, with Mr. Phelps as Job Thornbury, Mr. Toole 
as Dennis Brulgruddery, Mr. Charles Matthews as the Hon. Toni 
Shuffleton, Mr. Hermann Vezin as Peregiine, and Mr. lionel Brongh 
as Dan, supported by the general company. The receipts were equally 
great for these three nights, and the orchestra was utilized for extra 
stalls. Mr. Phelps, unlike Mr. Charles Matthews, did not consider 
himself injured by appearing in this combination, and this short 
preliminary engagement was the forerunner of many others,* which 
were equally pleasant and profitable to both of us. As in Mr. Charles 
Matthews’s case, there were no written agreements between us, but 
we perfectly understood each other’s views; and from December 
1873, to the day of Mr. Phelps’s lamented death, he considered him- 
self more or less engaged to me, and never thought of any public 
appearance without coming to consult me. At first I used his, tnydu* 
able services at roy Saturday matinees, and atithese he 
number of his best comedy parts, intermixed with Cardimi^pyolsey 
and.Shylock. He avoided Sir Pertinax Macsycophant for q||^ . fbur 
years, and I never pressed him to play it. He told me heg M ght it‘ 
was the most trying part in the whole range of the British end 

when he felt physically equal to it he would let me know. lUe time 
came at last, after one of his long fishing holidays, and the result yras 
a very fine performance of his great comic masterpiece. 

“ When Mr. Toole went to America in 1874, and I had jamphi*- 
theatre in Holbom and the Opera Comique in under mjf 

direction, in addition to the Gaiety, I was enabled 
a night engagement at the Gaiety. W*e produced 
of Windsor at Christmas, 1874, with scenery by MiS^rieve, and' 
original music by Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Phelps played . Falstaff, and 
associated with him in the cast were Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. ii^rthiir 
Cecil, Mr. Righton, Mr. J. G. Taylor, Mr. Belford (one of hU old; 

* This article also is reprinted from The Theatre \s^ express permlssicn of*' 
Mtf Clement Scott. — ^W. M. P. 
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Sadler^s. Wells company), Mr. Forbes-Robcrtson, Miss Furtado, Miss 
Rose Leclerq, and Mra. John Wood. Probably the most pleasant 
member of the^ company was Mr. Phelps. He had an amiable faculty 
of ‘making himself at home.* When he first joined the regular 
Gaiety company — a company not generally associated with tlic so- 
called ‘legitimate drama* — he behaved as if ho had been amongst 
them all his life ; and with the company mentioned above — some of 
them specially engaged for The Merry Wives of Windsor — he was 
800 , n on the very best of terms. Instead of sitting in state in his 
dressing-room, he passed much of his time in the green-room, and 
entered into all the little amusements of the place in the most pleasant 
manner. Fines were instituted to punish those who were found 
tripping in the text of Shakespeare, and once or twice Mr. Phelps . 
wafi caught (on evidence probably not very trustworthy), but he paid 
his fines cheerfully. The money was ultimately spent in a bowl of 
punch. 

“ One result of his Gaiety engagement was, that he was induced to 
come a little out of his domestic retirement. • I persuaded him to 
become a member of the Garrick Club, and Mr. Arthur Cecil per- 
suaded him to take a Continental tour, as, with the exception of his 
visits to Berlin and Dresden, he had never been out of his own 
country. He was much impressed with Paris and Italy — with what 
he called, the ‘stage management* of the brilliant city, and the beauty 
of the Alpine scenery. 

“ He played at * the Gaiety during his various engagements, in 
addition to the parts previously mentioned. Sir Peter Teazle (repeat- 
edly), Bottom the Weaver, Jaques, Lord Ogleby, Richelieu, &c., &c. 
His mind was yery active, and he was always ready to study a new 
part. At one time he thought of playing Bill Sykes in a proposed 
version' 6f Oliver Twist by Mr. Andrew llalliday. If he had been 
ten or:iifteen years younger he would probably have taken a West 
End, l^eatre, and repeated the experiment which he carried out so 
nobly 8adler*s Wells. He had no conservative prejudices against 
anything^' new, and the last time he was within the walls of a play- 
house was at the Gaiety Theatre.** 

On the next page will be found a tribute to Mr. Phelps s 
memory, penned by an ardent admirer, who saw him in every 
character he {^farmed from the year 1849 onwards, and which 
was forwai^df^ us some months after the first announcement 
that this wbrV was forthcoming appeared in the Daily Neius, 
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In ^emxrriam. 

SAMUEL PHELPS. 

“The last of all the Romans.” 

No sculptured marble marks his lowly grave ; 

No bay- tree from his ashes springs to light; 

Yet — in our Memory locked — for ever bright 
Lives on that Spirit ; lofty, pure, and brave, 

Austerely tender and too proud to crave 
By outward sign the Fame that was his right. 

But myriad hearts recall his scenic might, 

Whose voice could call Melpomene from hero cave. 

Or light Thalia’s tripping steps could guide. 

Read here the Jist of what his genius wrought, 

Stately or quaint, each to the Gods allied. 

Each with our Shakespeare’s deathless essence fraught, — 
And say what tomb fair-decked with scroll and frieze 
Would be memorial due to claims like these. 

Stem Timon’s scorn — Armado’s antic port. 

Sir John’s blutf wit — C oiuolanus’ pride, 

Licar’s tortured heart, and Hamlet’s brooding thought, 
Macbeth’s despair — old Shallow’s senile whim. 

And Prospero’s calm power lived in him ; 

Shylock’s revengeful craft — M alvolio’s smile. 

High Brutus’ honour — base Iago’s guile, 

Parolles’ pretence — Richard’s malignity, 

Pericles’ grief, and Wolsey’s majesty, 

Mercutio’s gallant jibes, and Bottom's drawl, 
ANTONY’s^triumph and his direful fall, 

Othello’s trance, and Sly’s bemuddled brain, 

Frenzied Leontes— John, to Guilt the thrill, 
Northumbrian Percy with the spur of flanie, 
Posthumus, trustless in his gentle Dame, 

Harry the Fifth — his Sire, wise in vain, 

And cynic Jaques fulfilled them all : 

All golden links of a Shakespearean chain 
Such as our eyes shall never see again I 


W. J- C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH BENJAMIN WEBSTER. 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
July 5th, 1837. 

My Dear Sir^ 

The great success of The Bridal has completely 
puzzled me as to fixing date for your appearance, as it will be 
politic for me to get Macready to renew for a short time, a point 
which I have not settled yet. However, if it meets your views, 
we will decide on the 28th of August or the 4th of September 
next for your first appearance, and I will do all reejuired in the 
way of announcement. Yours truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. B. Webster. 

Theatre Royal, Hayynarket^ 

• July 20th, 1837. 

My Dear Sir, 

Will you let me know the three parts you wish 
to open in ? I shall expect you at the end of August, when I 
hope we shall have a prosperous result. 

Yours truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. B. Webster. 

Theatre Royal, Exeter, 
July 2bth, 1837. 

Dear Sir, 

I have delayed answering your last, having- ift the 
interim written to a friend in London, asking a few questions. 
I have just received his reply. He tells me he is not fearful 
for the issue,” provided I appear under something like favour- 
able auspices; but that after Macready *s run — coming almost 
at the end of your season, and just before the commencement 
at the other houses — probably in the midst of your benefits — 
the improbability of its being worth your while, uTider swcA 
circumstances, to engage me even in the event of my success — 
he thinks I am trusting that to chance which at another time 
might be made a certainty. I would feel obliged by your 

A A 2 
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candid opinion on the above view of the case. In the event 
of my coming to town, I would wish to avoid touching (at 
present) any of Macready’s well-known and all-recbgnized parts. 
I have been most successful in some paits of the late Kean’s 
which Macready, I think, has not played much, especially 
Shylock and Richard, with Sir Edward Mortimer, &c., though 
my way of acting them is wholly and totally different from 
Keaif s or any other person’s. I should like to open in Shylock. 

Yours respectfully, ^ 

B. Webster, Esq. S. Phelps. 


Theatre Roval, Haymarket, 
July mh, 1837. 

My Dear Sir, 

On the faith of your letter I have underlined you 
for more than a week past. As regards playing you in thp 
midst of benefits, or bringing you up at the end of my season, 
that is not my mode of acting, and whoever infoimed you so was 
not in any way warranted in making such an assertion, con- 
sidering I can continue my season to the 15th January, 1838, 
and commence again on the 15th March following. I shall 
announce you to-morrow for Shylock, and wishing you every 
success, I remain. Yours truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. B. Webster. 

LETTERS FROM W. C. MACREADY. 

8, Kent Terrace^ Regents Fark^ 
Londmiy July ISih, 1837. 

My Dear Wightwick, 

Will you excuse the trouble I am seeking to 
impose on you, and the hurried manner in which I do it ? Some 
time since I received a Plymouth paper with a criticism upon 
the performance of a gentleman who rejoices in the name of 
Phelps; other accounts that I have had represent him very 
favourably. As it is not improbable I may have some concern 
in the direction of one of the Winter Theatres next season, I 
should very much wish to concentrate all the talent that can 
be brought together, and I am very desirous of having your 
opinion, which I so highly value, upon the merits of this gentle-, 
man. You will perceive by the papers that I am enjoying 
this “warm Tragedy weather” in the oven of the Haymarket; 
the adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy has been 
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quite a success. A few weeks ago I was very sorry to hear that 
Mrs. Wight wick had been so serious an invalid. I sincerely 
hope that h8r health is re-established — will you, with my very 
kind regards, say as !nuch to her ? When is your journey to 
town to take place? With every kind wish, believe me as 
always most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macready. 

P.S. — Mr. Phelps is going to act at the Haymarket, when I 
shall see him ; but I am anxious for your opinion. 

8, Kent Terrace^ RerfenVs Park^ 
July 30th, 1837. 

My Dear JV^ightwick, 

I thank you very much for your letter, which I 
have . had no minute to acknowledge before. I should be 
suspected of aping Mr. Dowling in Tom Jones if I were to 
attempt to describe to you how my leisure is taken from me. 
I work hard now in the hope that by getting ahead of my 
labour I may cease to feel its pressure as I do. Mr. Phelps is 
engaged to make his appearance at the IJaymarket — to act three 
characters, and upon his success to receive an engagement there. 
I am much interested in the event, and shall be truly happy to 
foster and watch over the development of his talent, should he 
need such a professional friend ; but I hope he is moderate in 
his expectations of remuneration, for ours is now a struggle for 
existence, not for profit, and every salary on our establishment 
is largely, but willingly reduced. I should like much to know 
what is his aim in coming to town: whether he has the “aut 
Caesar, aut nullus” views of young Kean, or a resolution, in the 
love of his art, to study and toil for perfection in it. If I have 
the pleasure of any dealings with him, you may be sure that I 
shall be more than just to his deserts from the interest that you 
have evinced in him. Most cordially do I wish him success, 
and that he may add another actor to our scanty muster-roll. 
We are “progressing” very well here — the many as well as 
myself. With kindest regards to Mrs. Wight wick, and when 
you see my excellent friend Colonel Hamilton Smith, with 
earnest remembrances to him, believe me, dear Wightwick, 
always and sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macready.* 

# I am indebted to my friend Mr. E. Y. Lowne for copies of these two 
letters from Mr. Macready to Mr. Wightwick, as well as that from Mr. Phelps 
to Mr. Webster — ^the prigihals of which are in bis possession. — ^W. M. P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH W. C. MACREADY. 

Rose Cottage, Khufs Road, Chelsea, 
Fehriuiry 1842. 

My Dear Sir, ^ 

Pray imagine I have said everything that can 
possibly apologize for troubling yon. Kindness already received 
at your hands I feel should rather deter than induce my 
soliciting an extension of it. I h«ave for some years ha^ a 
severe struggle to keep iny head above water; but have at 
length some prospect of being able to hold it there if the 
assistance I am about to ask from you will not be task^g your 
good feeling beyond what you may consider yourself justified 
in granting. For the sake of niy young and increasing family 
I wish to effect an insurance on my life for £1000. The policy 
thereon I would lodge with you as security in the event of 
death ; at the same time leaving in your hands a sufficient sum 
for the periodical payment at tlie insurance office, together with 
£5 weekly this season, and £7 next, for the liquidation of and 
interest on the sum of (I almost fear to name it) £300,* a great 
part of which I require to pay off a loan contracted on my first 
coming to London — to ^ivoid the horror of taking the benefit of 
the Insolvent Act — at an interest, of 45 per cent. The principal 
I am now called on to pay, and dread the sacrifice of nearly 
£400 worth of furniture, &c. ; and worse than that, the disgrace 
of figuring as an insolvent after having endured a great deal 
to avoid it, and being willing to endure a great deal more. If you 
feel justified in granting my request I am certain you will do 
so ; if not I am equally certain your reasons will be such as to 
prevent any mortification I might feel from refusal. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully and obliged, 

W. C. Macready, Esq. S. Phelps. 


5, Clareme Terrace, Regeiit^s Park, 
July 30th, 1843. 

My Dear Sir, 

I expected to have Tieard from you on Thursday 
last. Will you let me know if you have abandoned all idea 
of a voyage, or if you wish to see me again upon the subject ? 

* The favour asked was granted in the most handsome manner possible. 
For a copy of this letter^ and copies of five others of Mr. Phelpses in 
this correspondence, 1 nm*indebted to the kindness of Jonathan Macready, 
Esq., F.R.C.S.— W. M. P. 
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I am concluding the arrangements with the New York 
manager. Yours, my dear Sir, 

Very truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq.! W. C. Macready. 

5, Clareme Terrace, Beffciifs Park, 

Fehriuiry 2Sth, 1848. 

]^Y Dear Sir, 

I enclose you a notice I have cut out of the Plymouth 
Times to draw .your attention to the theatrical doings in the 
West,* which perhaps may lead you to a negotiation with the 
talented author. There is no hope for anything at the Princess’s, 
and I am sick of any attempt to move the manager of it to 
proper exertions. Yours very faithfully, 

S. Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macready. 

6, Clarence Terrace, BcfjenVs Park, 

Jvne 2{}th, 1848. 

My Dear Sir, 

You will perceive in this day’s announcements, that 
Her Majesty commands (and I ought to say in the kindest and 
most considerate manner) a performance at Drury Lane Theatre 
for my benefit, the last but one I shall ever take in London, on 
Monday, July 10th. 

On this occasion may I calculate upon the contribution of 
your valuable aid ? — and, if so, will you oblige me by performing 
King Henry in the three first acts of King Henry VIII., and 
Major Oakley in The Jealous Wife ? 

I need scarcely add that I shall consider myself greatly 
obliged by your acquiescence in my reciuest ; but I ma;^ beg to 
intimate my conviction that the committee will be happy to 
meet your views in any arrangement you may desire. 

1 remain, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours; 

S. Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macready. 

8, Caiuynhury Srptare, Islington, 
Jum 2^th, 1848. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have but this moment (four o’clock) received your 
note, the contents of which have afforded me great pleasure. 

• Production of Richard Coeur de Lion, a new play by Mr. Wightwick. 
— W. M. P. 
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I will study King Henry : Major Oakley, I believe, I have acted, 
and am most happy in being able to place my poor services at 
your disposal. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully and obliged, 

W. C. Macready, Esq. Samuel Phelps. 


My Dear Sir, 


5, Clarence Teirrace, Re^nfs Parky 
June 26^/i, 1848. 


I am this moment in receipt of your very kind 
note, and lose no time in acknowledging in the warmest manner 
your truly graceful and obliging manner of complying with my 
request. “ Bis dat, qui cito dat ; and I have the most sincere 
pleasure in thanking 3’ou most earnestly and heartily for the 
very valuable service your esteemed note has rendered me. 

Yours, my dear Sir, 

Much obliged and very sincerely, 

S. Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macready. 


21 , jSuJfoWb Streety Pall Mall East, 
January 20thj 1851. 

My Dear Sir, 

Mr. Forster has communicated to me the contents 
of a letter received from you, in which you tell him that you 
will have pleasure in assisting in the performances for my 
parting benefit. 

Let me assure you that I have been generally indifferent 
to the proffer of aid on this occasion; but I am sincerely 
gratified by the expression of such kindly sentiments /rom 
and shall be most happy in thinking you wish to be associated 
with my last performance, as I reflect with unmingled satis- 
faction on the seasons wherein your talent and set vices were 
of so much value to me, I have watched with great interest 
and pleasure the consistent and honourable course you have 
pursued in your own theatre, and have. rejoiced in the success 
that has justly attended it, and the reputation it has obtained 
for you. You will not therefore be surprised when I assure 
you of the peculiar pleasure I have in thanking you for, 
and in accepting yoijr services, for the night of Wednesday, 
February 19 tb. 
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I act Macbeth, and stall hope to see you once more resume 
on that evening the part of Macduff. 

- Believe me, my dear Sir, 

w Yours most sincerely, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. ,Macready. 


21, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, February io<^, i85i. 

Several persons, on the occasion of my retirement, 
have asked me for little professional memorials. I cannot say 
that I myself attach any value to these things, and probably 
you look on them as indiflferently as I do. Regarding you, 
however, as niy rightful successor in the part of Richelieu, I 
have long intended to request, when I ceased to act it, that you 
would wear, on the occasions of your own performance of the 
character, the cross of the Order of the Holy Ghost, which I 
have invariably used. 

I must beg to use this occasion of thanking you, which I do 
most sincerely and earnestly, for your most kind and liberal offer 
of your company to perform on the night of my benefit. 

I feel deeply obliged by the considerate and generous inten- 
tion, and shall always retain a warm sense of the obligation. 

Believe me to remain. 

My dear Sir, most sincerely yours, 
Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macready. 


8, Canonbury Square, Isliingtaa, 
My Dear Sir, February I2th, 1851. 

You have given a high value to a memorial which, 
had it been granted at my own request, would have possessed 
comparatively little. My gratification at receiving it is greatly 
increased, too, as it gives me an opportunity of saying how much 
I am indebted to my four years' professional connection with 
you — of assuring you that the important service rendered at 
an eventful period of my life has never been forgotten, and that 
all the members of my family are likely to recollect you not 
only as a great actor but a good man. 

That for many years you may be enabled to say “ Beatus 
ille qui procul negotiis ” .is the sincere wish of, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Samuel Phelps. 


W. C. Macreauy, Esq. 
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. 8, Canonhury Square, Islingto^i, 

July fllstj 1853. 

My Dear Sir, ^ 

I have within these few dqys been inexpressibly 
shocked by hearing from her husband the sad recital of Mrs. 
Warner's sufferings in America, and her present melancholy 
condition. During the period of, and since, my business con;^- 
nection with her, I have held in the highest respect and esteem, 
her fine womanly character; indeed, before her departure for'che 
United States I had regarded her with almost the affection of a 
brother. Not until yesterday could I nerve myself to see her; — 
the interview 1 shall never forget ; she looks death in the face 
wdth the meekness of a Christian and the courage of a hero — as 
beautilul in face as ever ; talked of her approaching end with- 
out a tremor; told me what a load of parental* caie you had 
generously eased her of (God bless you for it !) ; then hoped that 
our future meetings would bo regarded as preparatory of her 
return to America, and kept me listening more than an hour 
while she related anecdotes of her late experiences there. 

Although she said but little on the subject, I am certain 
that a necessity exists for increasing her pecuniary means. A 
benefit night at Drury Lane instantly suggested itself to me, and 
I lose no time in asking your opinion on the subject, and begging 
also the assistance of your advice. How should it be announced 
to the public, &c. ? 

I. am sure, my dear Sir, you will pardon my troubling you. 
Knowing somewhat of your regard for Mrs. Warner, I have not 
hesitated to do so. I conceive that whatever is done should 
take place immediately, as the London season is drawing to a 
close. 

■ I hope you will not deem it an impertinence if I say how 
deeply I have sympathized with you under your bereavement, 
and that I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Ever gratefully and faithfully yours, 

W. C. Macready, Esq. Samuel Phelps. 


Sherhw'ne, Dorset, July 1853. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

I thank you most earnestly and cordially for your 
kind letter, for your truly friendly expressions of feeling towards 
myself, and for affording me the opportunity of lending my 
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weak co-operation to your benevolent intentions in the case 
of poor dear Mrs. Warner. I was not aware that tliere was 
any immediate pressure of pecuniary necessity, aiul again 1 
thank you for apprisin’^ me of it, and most happy am I to offer 
such suggestions as may arise to rne, and to do niy little in 
furthering any plan you may adopt. A benefit seems the only 
effectual mode of collecting such an amount as would be of real 
S'^ryice ; but the time of the year is against it, as was urged by 
Mri' Forster in a letter to me some days ago. Still a great 
attraction, supporting the interest 6f the occasion, may — might — 
fill the theatre. If it could bo delayed to the return of people 
to London, I should look to the result with greater confidence ; 
but then there is the question, to which I could not even allude 
in my letters, « of the probability of her life's duration. Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Forster are both out of town — Mr. Forster 
himself ill ; and in these two the most active and influential 
promoters of such a measure are lost to the cause. It seems to 
me, therefore, that in an immediate appeal (and every day lost 
now is a subtraction from the chances of success) the ground 
of hope is in the amount of attraction. If you couhl combine 
in a bill all the available names (as was done for the Shake- 
speare House), a short Lyceum piece, a short Adelphi piece, 
a Shakespearean selection, with yourself, backed by the 6lite 
of the Hayrnarket and some from the Princess's — in short, an 
omnium gatherum of theatrical talent, and what vocal aid you 
may be able to win over — the season of the year would not 
signify. But to manage this requires time, or such energy as 
may supply its want. Is it practicable ? Actors used to be 
difficult of combination. I should be thankful you might find 
' it otherwise. Would you object to form a committee of the 
managers of the theatres — Mr. Webster, Mr. Buck stone, Mr. C, 
Kean? I should question Mr. 0. Matthews — or Mr. Farren. 
But if the three above-named would unite with you in the 
attempt, there would be no doubt, I should suppose^ of your 
success. I will write by this day's post to Mr. Webster in 
general terms upon the subject, and endeavour to awaken his 
interest in it. If you and he were to address the other two, 
I do not think they would refuse co-operation. But pray 
understand that I offer these suggestions with sincere deference 
to your better judgment, acquainted as you must be so much 
better than myself with the probabilities and objections to 
iny views. There would be no false delicacy, I am sure, on 
the part of Mrs. Warner to a proper appeal at the head 
of such an announcement, and it would greatly to -the 
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credit of the theatrical character to find unanimity in such* 
a cause. 

My best interest I am reserving to try to make it bear upon 
the arrangements for the children’s edit cation: but when you 
have decided on any step respecting this benefit you will not 
fail to apprise me, that I may stir the one or two friends, who 
may be likely to respond to my call, in its favour. 

I cannot close my letter without repeating to you, my ^ear 
Sir, the satisfaction, sad as the occasion is, that I have had in 
hearing from you. Your fedings do you honour, and their 
expression gratifies me more than words can convey, in proving 
to me that I have not been mistaken in my estimate of your 
character. I hope you may find, if it should seem advisable to 
urge on the benefit, coadjutors worthy of you. ^ 

You are aware probably what an out-of-the-way place this 
is in which I live ; but let me have the pleasure of adding, that 
if ever your jotirneyings should lead you sufficiently near to 
tempt you to make your way through it, it would afford me the 
greatest gratification to see you at my retired and old-fashioned 
home. Believe me to remain, with sentiments of deep regard, 

Most sincerely yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macreadt. 


Sherhomie House, Sberhome, Dorset, 
November IQtit, 1853. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

Most readily will I do what you require in the 
ease of our poor dear friend, and most heartily do I wish 
that it was in my power further to relieve you in those offices, 
which, like the good Samaritan, you leave your own business to 
perform for others. I write by this post to Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Webster, and Mr. Buckstone. I hope the Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane contributions were not paidr • * ♦ I 

cannot say that I am able to regard the intervention of that 
lady and her husband as in any way a benefit to the necessities 
of poor Mrs. Warner. No subscriptions have* been obtained by 
them that would not have been obtained in regular course ; and 
their obstruction to the benefit has been in my judgment an 
injury that no individus>l exertions could compensate. 1 lament 
it most deeply as a present loss, and for the surplus it would 
have given to the children. Besides which, it would have been 
an advertisement to the subscription I — But it is gone I Should 
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toot the furniture — or hill of sale for the same — be put into your 
hands, as a security for the children on their poor mother’s 
death ? You ^will not omit to take care of this. 

All that you have d< ne seems to me most right, and dictated 
by the most prudent and kindly spirit. 

I am truly concerned that you should have been thus annoyed, 
and your time, which must be so heavily pressed upon, thus 
distressingly engrossed.” My own subscription for Ellen Warner 
was stopped by the public one, and some moneys intended for 
me, and got by my application, paid into the general account ; 
but I wish that were the worst to be complained of. I have 
no doubt Mitchell will pay over his amount, which I hope will 
put you at ea&e on the matter. Do not spare to write to me 
on anything that I can do to spare you pain or expedite the 
performance of what you may wish. ''' 

I cannot close my hasty letter without adverting to a more 
pleasing subject. I was in truth delighted to read in the 
Examiner and other papers the just tribute to your taste and 
skill in the production of Shakespeare’s beautiful Fairy Dream, 
and the encomiums passed upon your critical and humorous 
representation of the Athenian Weaver. It gave me more ’ 
pleasure than I can possibly describe to you, for I felt it was 
truly deserved. I have never considered the poem capable of 
perfect realization on the stage ; but ALL that could be done with 
it by a poetical conception of its requirements, you have done. 
How heartily I rejoice in your success I need not add, nor how 
glad I was to hear of the “ ragged toils,” &c., at TFmdsor. 

Always most sincerely yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macready. 


Bonchurch, Isle of Wightj 
September 1854. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

The mournful news of the release of our poor dear 
friend you will already have been made acquainted with ; and, I 
fear, have been subjected to some annoyance on the matter of 
our late correspondence. 

It is probable a letter from you may be awaiting me at 
home, whither I return to-morrow ; but upon the receipt of this 
morning’s intelligence I write to observe that this sad event 
must, 1 suppose, render it necessary for you to pay over the 
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proceeds of the benefit to Mr. Warner — to meet the expenses of 
the funeral, &c. 

The bill of sale of the furniture belongs to the committee, 
and its proceeds must go to the children’s support. Upon all 
this it will be best to have LEGAL advice, which * * * 

makes almhdely necessary, and therefore it becomes an expense 
entailed upon the Fund — not by us, but by him. You cannot 
be ’ too cautious in your proceedings,' and I recommend you 
to ask Mr. Forster and Mr. Dickens for their kind counsel 
to aid your own judgment; but independently of this I would 
have regular 'professional advice to direct and sustain us in 
what is to be done. I need not repeat my confidence in you, 
and my regret that I cannot by my presence relieve you from 
the annoyance of your responsibilities. Believe me to remain, 
rny dear Mr. Phelps, 

Ever your very sincere friend, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macready. 


Sherhome House, Sherborne, Dorset, 
October 1854. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

Most truly do I regret that your benevolence 
should have brought on you so much trouble and distress of 
mind as you must feel (I am sure I do) at being in any way 
concerned with affairs that are liable to interference * * * 


All that you can do is, I take it, what I shall do, WASH 

YOUR HANDS of all matters in which may be likely 

to have concern. 


I return you your solicitor’s letter (having copied it), and 
should recommend you to direct him to say, that Mr. Phelps 
and Mr. Macready have both withdrawn from the committee, 
declining any further concern in the late Mrs. WamePs affairs. 
I see no other course. Any expense that has been incurred 
by you in this matter I shall most gladly take my share of. 

Let me now heartily (though hastily) congratulate you on 
the great success of your Pericles, which I read with great 
interest in the Times, &c., &c. Dramatically, I did not antici- 
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pate very much effect from it; but you seem. to have done all 
that was to be done. 

^ « « « 

Earnestly hoping yo]j will soon recover your perfect health, 
I •remain, my dear Mr. Phelps, 

Ever yours very sincerely, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Maciieady. 


SJierbome Ilome^ Sherhomet Dorset^ 
February 8, 1857. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

The enclosed letter came here this morning. I 
send it to you without comment, requesting you, when you have 
read it, to retusn it to me. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my most earnest hope 
that fortune is dealing rightly by you, and ithat the success 
of the only remaining Shakespearean Theatre is as creditable 
to its supporterslas to its director. . . . 

With my best wishes for all good to yourself and family, 
I remain, my dear Mr. Phelps, always most sincerely yours, 
Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macjieady. 

8, Can(}7ihury Square, 
March 6th, 1857, 

My Best Friend, 

We have all been wishing nightly that we might 
hear from you in the morning, and now most devoutly trust 
that the gleam of hope aflForded may be fully realized. 

My son has to attend at Somerset House to-raorrow with 
the certificate of his baptism, &c., when he will be told on what 
day his examination takes place. yvould fijiin ask your advice 
on a matter in which I am concerned, but forbear to do so until 
assured that yiMir mind is sufficiently at ease for the admission 
of trifles. That such may very, very soon be the case is the most 
earnest prayer of 

Yours very faithfully, 

W. C. Macready, Esq. • Samuel Phelps. 


Sherborne House, Sherborne, Dorset, 
April 21th, 1858. 

Mt Deab Mb. PheIiPS, 

I have been solicited by a friend, whom 1 should 
.be glad to serve, on behalf of a young man, a Mr. Morton Jones; 
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who is desirous of making the stage his profession. He has 
made the experiment, but I believe only as an experiment. 
He wishes to gain a permanent situation as Walking Gentleman. 

I am sure if you can oblige me without hurting yourself 
(which I would on no acccmnt have you^do) you will. I trust 
your son is all right, and that the world is using you as well 
as you deserve, I cannot give you a wish that I think ought 
to prove a happier one. 

With kind regards to your family, ® 

I am, my dear Mr. Phelps, 

Always most sincerely yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Mackeadt. 


Sherhorne^ April 30<A, 1868. 

My Dear Mjr. Phelps, 

I send you this hasty line to assure you of my sincere 
regret at your illness, and my heartiest wishes foSyour speedy and 
complete recovery. Thank you very much for your kind atten- 
tion to my request ; and pray remember, that that request does 
not go beyond the fair balance of value and its price. 

Always most cordially yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macready. 


Sherborne^ Dorset, 

September 2,\st, 1859. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

You will be surprised at receiving a line from me. 
Indeed, my busy retirement leaves me little time for writing, 
or I think I should have acr9:>bled something on the Mammoth 
Humbug that has been lately perpetrated in the testimonial 
to the Mutilator of Shakespeare, whilst the Illustrator and 
Restorer of his text has been neglected and ignored. But 
Humbug has been a god bowed down to by all nations since 
Adam. I hope, if I live, to see justice yet done to you. 

I only break in upon your active work to say that I hear 
you have engaged a Miss Hewitt or Hart from the Princess’s 
Theatre, and on behalf of a. great friend 1 write to ask y on- 
to render her all the help you may be able to, consistently with 
the general interests of your establishment, for her advancement 
and improvement 
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With all the best and most earnest good wishes, which when, 
unuttered are not less truly felt, I remain. 

My dear Mr.# Phelps, 

Always most sincerely yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macueady. 


8 , Canoiihnry Sfiuare^ 

September 2i}th, 1859. 

My Dear Mr. Macready, 

I am sure you will admit much occupation ” as 
an excuse for my delay in replying to yours of last week. I 
have engaged from the Princess’s Theatre a Miss Heath — is 
that the lady . you mean ? you appear to have written her 
name in doubt. I have no other lady from the same theatre, 
therefore conclude it must be she; but shpuld like to be 
certain. 

I have just entered upon the sixteenth year of my theatrical 
management, and begin to despair of attracting more notice 
than I have done — little enough, you’ll say. Fear of failure, 
the dread of the Insolvent Court, &c., has prevented my doing 
what a bolder man would have done — taken a better theatre, 
gone into the world, and acted off the stage. I have never for , 
one moment relaxed in my endeavours; have stuck unflinch- 
ingly to a “ system ” ; but have found nothing increase but my 
expenses. I begin to fear the cause is in myself: * public opinion 
is said to be generally right, and I suppose 1 have not in me 
the elements to command success ; nevertheless, I shall perse- 
vere to the end. I am quite sure I have done some goody and 
think I have disciplined myself to bear a good deal without 
grumbling. 

I do not know any one thing t|iat affords me more pleasure 
than a letter from you. I should frequently have written to 
ask your opinion or advice; but fear of intruding upon your 
quiet has prevented my sending letters even after they have 

♦ Just like him ; modest to a degree wlien speaking of liimself ; though 
no one knew better than he did how lie stood with the public ; but lie 
would never parade it even to a close friend. But the non-success be 
hints at was of a pecuniary nature. On the opening of the theatre under 
his sole management — the third season — he had the boxes divided into 
front and back, and for the front seats -(the dress circle) he charged one 
shilling more than for the back ones ; and, as I often told him, he ought to 
have done the same with the pit and gallery, which would have given him 
£45 more per night, and then his prices, nil round, would have been lower 
than those at the Uaymarket and Princess’s. — W. M. P. 
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been written. I sincerely hope that your health is good ; and 
that it may continue so for many years is the earnest wish of, 
my dear Mr. Macrcady, « 

Yours 'very faithfully, 

W. C. Macready, Esq. S. Phelps. 

Sherlorne, Dorset, 

September 21th, 18^9. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

Excuse the haste in which I write. The lady's 
name must be Heath. I know that my mention of her would 
incline the balance in her favour in any doubtful question, ana 
I think you know I would not ask any favour incompatible 
with the interest of your establishment. In regard to your 
public career you have had to encounter an unusually energetic 
scheme of quaefetery. 

« * « ♦ * * 

Pray write to me whenever you think my opinion may at all 
be of service. I have great pleasure in the mere attempt to 
assist you. 

It has just occurred to me, Would the production of Wallen- 
stein serve you ? If it would, I should be well content to risk 
its production, leaving the question of any remuneration entirely 
to its chance of great success. If it did not prove a great gain 
to the theatre, I should be content with the mere assurance 
that it liad proved a little one to you. If it turned out a trump 
card, I should not decline some consideration for my labour. 
I think it would interest the literary and the dramatic world. 
Think of it. Nothing is lost if nothing comes of it. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. ,^, W. C. Macready. 


' 6, WeUii^gton Square, CheltenJiani, 

July 2^nd, 1867. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

I cannot pass by the sad announcement that I r6ad 
this morning in the obituary of the Times, without offering you 
the assurance of my sincere sympathy and condolence. Few 
friends ai*e now left to me, a;nd with those gone,, the health 
which I once enjoyed has in great measure left me too. It is 
therefore more with sorrow than surprise that I read these 
mournful intimations of the mortality around us. Let me, 
however, at least avail myself of this melancholy opportunity 
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to wish you all the blessings that the world may yet have in 
its gift for you and yours ; and believe me, my dear Mr. Phelps, 
to remain, Your very true friend, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. C. Macready. 


CORKESPONDENCE WITH JOHN FORSTER. 

58, Lirtcoln^s Inn Fields^ 
Monday^ July 1846. 

My Dear Sir, 

I am anxious to see your Henry^IV., and though 
I fear I may be obliged to leave early, shall go to Sadler's 
Wells this evening. Will you be kind enough, if you have a 
private box disengaged, to allow me to occupy it? Do not 
trouble yourself to answer this letter. I shall take it for granted 
that, if able to do so, you will comply with my request. 

I wish to see you in the course of the week on Sir E. B. L/s 
matter. Ever sincerely yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. John Forster. 


B'thruary 26th, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

l?ow that some part of your late labours and 
anxieties (on the result of which I most heartily congratulate 
you) is over, I am anxious to have tome conversation with you 
on one or two points that have occurred to me in connection 
with Sir E. B. Lytton. Time is somewhat of an object with 
me, and I should be obliged if you could call here on Monday, 
between 11 and 12;. always supposing that it is not inconvenient 
for you to do so. Yours, &c., 

John Forster. 

August 2Qth, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

Will you oblige me with a box to-night, if not 
inconvenient to you ? I wish to see your Cymbeline. 

Yours, &c., 

John Forster* 

B B 2 
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Aivgust 2Sthf 1847. 


My Dear Sir, 

I cannot help troubling you with this brief word 
of thanks for the box you placed at my disposal the other night 
— that I may add how sincerely I was gratified by the present- 
ation of Cyinbcline. Admirable taste, as it seemed to mo, and 
thorough knowledge of the poet’s intention, were throughout 
apparent. I have not, for a considerable time; had so much 
pleasure in an English theatre. Let me add that Mr. Dickfens, 
who accompanied me, was equally delighted Avith myself. I 
must congratulate you on your audience, too. They seem to 
have formed themselves into a police for security of the# 
own enjoyment, and nothing can be more marked than their 
intelligent appreciation. Yours, &c., 

John Forster. 


« September 14th, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

You will much oblige me by placing a private box 
for to-night at the disposal of my young friend, Sir Edward B. 
Lytton’s son, the bearer of this. Should this note not reach 
you at the theatre, I will tell him to venture to present him- 
self with his friends at the theatre in the evening — being sure 
that your kindness will somehow provide for him. 

Ever yours, &c., 

John Forster. 


58, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Saturday, October 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

I wish to see your Macbeth on Monday night, and 
to bring my friend Mr. Talfdurd and some of his family to see 
it. Will you be kind enough to place a private box at my 
disposal for this purpose ? Yours ever, &c., 

John Forster. 


October 2*1 th, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received the enclosed from Sir E, B. Lytton, 
and think.it best to send it to you. 

Perhaps you would kindly have a fresh copy taken of the 
OEdipus. When you have an hour^s leisure, we could then 
determine something finally respecting it, or resolve on the 
substitution of something for it. 
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As for what is due on The Lady of Lyons, I take it to be not 
much ; but perhaps you will, at your convenience, forward it. 

Mr. Greenwood's last payment to me was on the 7tli January 
(£85 Is. — including every performance up to that day inclusive). 
With best wishes. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, very sincerely yours, 

58, Lincoln^ s Inn Fields, JOHN FoilSTER. 

January 2^th, 1848. 

My Dear Sir, 

♦ I am a petitioner to your always ready kindness for 

a private box to-night. I wish to see Twelfth Night myself, 
and to bring Mr. Macready’s son, who has never seen a 
Shakespeare play, to enjoy what I am sure will be an intellectual 
presentment of one of Shakespeare's most charming comedies. 

Do not answer my note. I shall take it for granted — if I do 
not hear from you — that I may come. 

Yours, my dear Sir, always most sincerely, 

John Forster. 


November 4t/i, 1848. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have not written to you, for I hoped to have been 
able to go over and see you. 

But you must not run wholly away from your promise to 
come and have a chop and a talk with me, any evening that 
will suit youTbest. 

Pray write and tell me which, next week, will be most con- 
venient. I shall be most glad to see you. 

^iwa^ys sincerely yours, 

58, Lincoln's Inn Fidds. JOHN ForsTER. 


November 1848. 

Mt Dear Sir, 

Don't forget to name some early day — ^you cannot 
say too soon — for our meeting here. 

It is, however, of another matter I now write to you. 

A friend, Mr. G. H. Lewes, has, written to ask me so far to 
interest you in a play of his as to get your permission that he 
may read it to you. Any day but Thursday would suit him,* 
and any hour. He would attend such appointment as you 
found it convenient to make with him, at the theatre. 
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May I so far trespass on your kindness, and your custom ? — 
for I fed it would be an awkward precedent, and bring down 
a world of ambitious spouters on you — if ever known ! 

But Mr. Lewes is a very able person, ^certainly, and though 
I have not seen this play I have heard earnest accounts of it 
from competent people, and it may turn out to be well enough 
worth this trial at any rate.* 

If you will say any day and hour, I will communicate it at 
once to Mr. Lewes, and he will be certain to wait upon you. 
Mr. Lewes is the author of Ranthorpe, and another clever novel 
lately published. 

Yours, my dear Sir, always sincerely, 

John Forster. 


November 20thj 1848. 

My Dear Sik 

I win adopt your suggestion after all, and defer 
bringing my friends from to-night until The Blot in the 
Scutcheon is played, so shall trespass on your kindness then, 
instead of to-night, for a box. I have written to Mr. Lewes 
telling him that on finding your objections to his play went a 
little deeper than he informed mo, I had some brief .talk 
with you on the subject — but only on those points you 
mentioned to me. Yours always sincerely, 

58, LhicoMs Inn Fields. JOHN FORSTER. 

Novemhe/t 29th, 1848. 

My Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your note. It will help me to 
back your suit in the matter of the play. 

I am going to avail myself of your kindness to-night, and 
phall again see the play myself. There are very few other 
^hings going I should care to see twice — or even once. 

Yours always sincerely, 

John Forster. 


* This play Mr. Phelps thought little of, and he was right, as the result 
proved. It wets produced afterwards at the Olympic, with G. V. Brooke 
in the principal character, and was a dead failure. Mr. Phelps’s verdict 
on its merits, however, so completely wounded the amour propre of 
Lewes, poor man, that he never got over it, and as some little compen- 
sation to his own feelings (I presume) he quite ignored Mr. Phelps in his 
worlf on Actors and the Art of Acting, which he published in 1875. — 
W. M. P. 
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Deceniber llth, 1848. 

My Dear Sir, 

/Dould you manage to give me a word as to Mr. 
White’s play — The White Rose ? I cannot help fancying there 
is something worth considering in that play. But if you think 
not, it will end a little suspense in our friend’s mind, and 
perhaps set him to “fresh fields and pastures new,” if you 
enable me to administer the short, sharp, final No. 

Yours always most sincerely, 

58, LiiicoWs Inn Fields. JOHN FoilSTER. 

March bth, 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

. Pray write to me, or call and see me, in the course 
of to-morrow, Tuesday, on the subject of The Sea Captain. Sir 
E. B. L. has a little leisure now, when the plaj^ might be refitted 
if thought worth while. Should he turn to a^^thing else it will 
be too late. Hence the necessity of a decision — Yes or No. 

Yours always sincerely, 

58, LincoMs Inn Fields, JoHN FoRSTER. 

October 2nc?, 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

I shall expect you on Saturday at seven ; pray be 

punctual. 

Here is a note from Mr. Leigh Hunt, which I had better 
forward to you, I told him of what passed between us, and 
this letter ia his acknowledgment. 

I think if you knew how important it is to him that some- 
thing should be done with this play, you would possibly be able 
to strain a point to effect it.. The strength, as I remember it, 
lies so much ‘more with the Prince than with his Wife, that 
Miss Glyn would, in my judgment, be equal to the part. 

Think it over, and do what you can. I have no fear of 
result sufficiently satisfactory to justify the risk. 

# Sincerely yours always, 

John Forster. 

October 16^7^, 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

You are reported to me as “in the bills ” for 
Wednesday. Have you forgotten that on that day you had 
promised to come and eat your dinner here with me ? If you 
still can come, I shall be most happy to see you at six ; but if 
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any other day happens to suit you better, pray do not scruple 
to alter it. I have asked no one, — meaning* simply that we 
should talk of matters to which a third person rnigkt have been 
an interruption ; and hoping you will rppeat your visit in a 
week or two, when Mr. Dickens is less engaged than at present, 
and able to join us. We saw your Leon on Saturday night, 
and were greatly entertained and pleased by it.. I hear but 
moderate accounts of the Juliet on the same evening. 

Yours always sincerely, 

58, LinciMa Inn Fields, JOHN FORSTER. 

October 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

Most admirable in every respect was your Antony 
and Cleopatra, and I heartily congratulate you upon it. 

Knowing how busy you have Iteen with it, I avoided till now 
to act on your last note. 

But now, if you can breakfast with me next Saturday at 
half past nine I shall be most glad. We can then discuss 
some matters of which I wish to speak to you, and arrange for 
that evening here which you owe me. 

Always yours sincerely, 

John Forster. 

October 31^, 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

I send back Mr. Greenwood’s letter. He seems td 
me to miss the point ; but that is now not worth discussing. 
If proposition could be made with a view to The Prince’s 
Marriage (which I wish you would read again), or to this little 
comedy as an after-piece, I should be very glad. I shall in 
any case expect to see you, or hear from you, to-morrow. 

Most sincerely yours, 

58, Lincoln's Inn Fields, JOHN FoRSTER. 

• 

November Ist, 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

Though I shall avail myself of your kindness at 
the theatre to-night, it will be necessary for me to leave the 
instant the play is over — if not before ; and therefore I shall 
have no opportunity of a word with you. Hence I trouble you 
with this note to say that if you can' favour me with a note or 
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a call in the course of to-morrow (or Saturday at ike latest), in 
reference to Mr. Hunt’s affair, I shall be very grateful to you. 
I am in a 7n/iss of promises to him. 

Always yours sincerely, 

58, Lincoln's Inn Fields, JOHN FoRSTER. 


Novemher 1-R/i, 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

It is with no ordinary reluctance I again write to 
you on the subject of Mr. Hunt. But this is the last time you 
will hear from me on the matter. I cannot bear to play the 
part of a dun to you. . . . 

You must do me the justice to remember that I interfered 
in this matter at your own request. You had accepted Mr, 
Hunt^s play before you called here and asked me to read it, 
Ayith a view to what I should consider to be alfair offer to make 
to him. All that I have since done has been quite as much 
with a view to help you as to help Mr. Hunt in a difficulty 
which you do not seem to have foreseen when you originally 
read the play. I have now (and, as I have said, for the last 
time) only to state that Mr. Hunt has relied on something 
being done with this play ; aM to put it to you whether you 
can do anything, or suggest any such compromise in reference 
to any other play (such as Mr. Greenwood appearcvl to point at 
in his note) as may give Mr. Hunt some slight abatement of 
his disappointment. In any case I will most earnestly entreat 
you to send a final answer. Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to do so to *id[r. Hunt himself, on or before Saturday next — 32, 
Edwardes Square, Kensington ? I would rather you wrote to 
him. Always, my dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

John Forster. 


December I3th, 1849. 

Mf Dear Sir, 

You had not a very easy task last night, but you 
got through it admirably.* 

But this is not what makes me trouble you so early this 
morning. 

Mr. Dickens wants you to write a short note to him de- 
scriptive of * * * 

* Production of Garcia and acting the principal character. — W, M, P. 
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Henry will wait until you do this. For it is essential to he 
done to-day. 

Always, my dear Sir, most sincerely yours, 

58, Lincoln's Inn Fields. , JOHN FoRSTER. 

My Dear Sir, January mil, 1851. 

You will sec by the announcement of to-day that 
Mr. Macready takes his farewell of the stage on 19th February. 

He plays Macbeth, and I know, for many reasons, that it 
would give him peculiar pleasure if you would take part in that 
nights performance, and play Macduff. The purport of this 
note is to ask you if you will do so. 

May I ask you to be so kind as to give me aij answer in the 
course of to-morrow ? 

. Yours ever sincerely, 

John Forster. 


8, Ciimnhury Square, Islington^ 

My Dear Sir, January 28«/i, 1851. 

I have not seen the announcement of Mr. Macready's 
farewell,'' or should have written him on the subject of your 
note. I had been much hurt indeed if not allowed to testify / 
(in a small degree) my respect for him by assisting on that 
occasion. Will you say thus much, and 'add that I am wholly at 
his command ? Faithfully yours, 

John Forster, Esq. Samuel Phelps.* 

My Dear Sir, January 30«A, 1851. 

I have communicated your note to Mr. Macready, 
to whom it has given real and great pleasure. He will write 
to you himself. Let me say also the gratification it afforded 
me. But I knew what your answer would be. I never doubted 
it for an instant. Most sincerely yours, 

John Forster. 


8, Canonhury Square, Islington, 
My Dear Sir, September 6th, 1852. 

I am very unwilling to trouble you even with a 
question, as I know not how far you may have recovered your 

* For copies of this and the three other letters from Mr. Phelps to Mr. 
Forster I am indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Forster. — W. M. P, 
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health, which I was extremely sorry to hear (while out of town) 
was much impaired. 

To be bi;ief, circumstances have arisen which induce me to 
think of speculating with Drury Lane ! Give me credit for a 
little common-sense, and repress your inclination to exclaim. 

Do you think Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton would be disposed 
to let me have his Greek play and Household Gods? As 
my proceeding in the matter (at present) depends much upon 
his' “Aye” or '‘No,” I shall feel greatly obliged if you will ask 
him the question. ' 

I will hereafter make you acquainted with “ full particulars.” 
In the meantime rest assured that I am by no means rash. 

If the state of your health will make a reply to this at all 
troublesome, pray dispense with it, though I sincerely hope for 
a speedy answer. My dear Sir, 

Faithfully^ yours, 

John Forster, Esq. Samuel Phelps. 

May 1855. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

As soon as I got your note I felt that there was no 
hope, but I nevertheless sent it to Sir E. L. B. 

What so completely makes it “ out of the question ” with 
him for the present did not perhaps occur to you ; and you 
will attach to it, after all, less importance than he does, but it 
is certainly a bar. 

« « « # » He « 

• 

I am sorry you should at all despond of your season and 
its prospects. I should hope that the evil effects of the war 
will somewhat abate before the time for your resuming comes. 

I have been thinking over many things since I had your 
note, and I can really hit upon nothing that would bti more 
worthy of all the care, knowledge, and splendour you might 
bestow upon it. (especially in these days . of wars, and battles, 
and soldiers, struggles and victories) than Wallenstein. 

Always most truly yours, 

John Forster. 


8) Canmhury Square, , 

Mt Deab Sib, i860- 

The bearer of this (my nephew) tells me it may be 
in your power to place him in a situation he is a candidate for, 
and I therefore venture to give him this introduction to your 
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notice, knowing him to be a young man of high character, 
and possessing the good opinion of all the officials connected 
with Bcthlem Hospital. 

He is one of a large family of orphans, whose education and 
providing for devolved upon myself and a sister. I merely 
mention this as a kind of apology for soliciting your kind inter- 
ference in his behalf, as you see a sort of fatherly duty induces 
me to make this effort — it u an effort to ask a great fiivour 
without right or claim to do so. I feel assured, however, that 
you will pardon me, and I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

John Foiister, Esq. S. Phelps. 

' P.S. — I have left my nephew to state his own case.* 


46, Montagu Sgnare ^ W ,, 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 12«^, iSGO. 

You can make no application to me which I should 
not heartily wish and endeavour to second by all the means in 
my power. 

I have seen your nephew, whose manner and address seem 
to justify in all respects the high opinion expressed of him. 

1 have explained the difficulties of my position in reference 
to appointments connected with such institutions ; but within 
the limits of what I can do (and which he seems quite to 
understand), rely upon my leaving nothing undone to try and 
serve him. 

With best wishes, and all the old esteem and regard^ believe 
me always, my dear Mr. Phelps, 

Most truly yours, 

S. Phelps, Esq. John Forster. 

8, Canonhury Square ^ 

My Dear Mr. Forster, May nth , i860. 

I beg you will excuse my delay in thanking you 
most gratefully for your kind note of the 12th. My nephew, 
I am sure, whatever may be its result, will ever remember 
strongly his interview with you. 

Yours very faithfully, 

John Forster, Esq. S. Phelps. 

* The nephew here referred to is my brother.*— W. M. P. 
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LETTERS FROM THE REV. JAMES WHITE. 

My Dear Sir, 

The good opinion of The Earl of Gowrie expressed 
by so competent a judge and excellent a performer as Mr. 
Phelps is highly flattering to my vanity as an author. But I 
think it is best to explain to him at once the circumstances in 
my position that make me decline accepting his obliging offer 
to bring it out at Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Macready has expressed 
a very high opinion of another play which I sent him on hearing 
how much The Earl of Gowrie had pleased liim, and he has 
(I believe) arranged for its production during this season, taking 
the principal character himself. I think it would not be acting 
towards him with the friendship that his great kindness to me 
deserves, if I were to connect myself with another theatre during 
my connection with the Princess’s. Will you forward the sub- 
stance of this to Mr. Phelps ? — and assure him that if I had had 
it in my power, nothing would have been more jdcasing to me 
than to have aided his and Mrs. Warner’s noble efforts in behalf 
of the legitimate drama. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

John Forster, Esq. James White. 

Monday morning , February 1846. 


flf Erechthmm Club^ 8t, James's Square, 

Dear Sir, November 2Wi, 1846. 

As my; friend Mr. Forster refers you to me on the 
subject of my tragedy of the Feudal Times, I shall bo glad 
if you will appoint a time and place where we can meet to- 
morrow. I can cither receive you here, or, as I am probably 
the idler man, I can come to you at the theatre or anywhere 
else at whatever hour suits you best. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. James White. 

Bonchurch^ Isle of. Wight, 

My Dear Sir, December 1846. 

I enclose you a letter from my friend, Mr. Roberts 
[David Roberts, R.A.], respecting scenery and costume, from 
which you will perceive his friendship in the cause of Feudal 
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Times. Have you got it copied yet? If you have not yet 
despatched it to Mr. Forster, it will be better to put it in a 
brown paper envelope and send it to me as a parcel here. I 
will then add a preface, and get ready for the printer. I shall 
always be glad to hear what progress you are making in the 
distribution of the parts ; and should be very glad to hear at 
what time you can put it in rehearsal. I do not go to London 
till the end of this month. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. James White. 


Bonchurch^ Isle of Wight, 

' December 21 si, 1846. 

My Dear Sir, 

I send you some extracts from Pinkerton (whom 
Walter Scott calls “ this Very accurate historian ”), which may be 
useful for the costumes of Feudal Times. The only other points 
I glean are that the shoes werj^* broad-pointed, the armour 
plate, and that James III. was tllie’ first who put the unicorn 
into the Royal Arms. Did you ever hear of the picture at 
Kensington ? Crimson gowns with satin stomachers lined with 
ermine seems to have been the dress of noble ladies. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. James White. 


JMy Dear Sir, 


Erechtheum Club, 8t, James's Square, 
December 29th, 1846. 


I am now settled in London for ^three months, and 
shall be ready to put my shoulder to the wheel of Feudal Times 
as soon as possible. As Islington is so far off, will you let me 
know by a Queen’s head addressed to this club whether I shall 
find you at the theatre on Wednesday or Thursday, and at what 
hour? Meantime, belieye me 

Yours very truly, 


Samuel Phelps, Esq. James White. 
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3, Upper George Street, Montagu Square, 
January 2nd, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

am very sorry to discover by your note of to-day 
the cause of your absance from the bills ; — so that you maintain 
an equal absence from those of mortality all will be well ; and 
I trust next week will see you yourself again. 

The above is my address for three months ; and as you are 
getting on with the arrangements for the Feudal Times, I will 
not intrude on your convalescence until I see that you are in 
full possession of the stage again. 

I propose on Tuesday or Wednesday to bring my wife and 
two little girls to see the play and pantomime ; and perhaps 
we can have a few minutes’ conversation after the play. 

In the meantime, believe me, 

My dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. "James White. 


3, Upper George Street, Montagu Square, 
January 5th, 1847. 


My Dear Sir, 

To-day is so mj® that I intend to bring my party 
(of four) to see The Lady of Lyons and the pantomime ; and as 
I now consider myself a portion of the Sadler’s Wells company, 
venture to ask you for a private box (if disengaged). 

Yours very truly. 


Samuel Phelps, Esq. 


James White. 


My Dear Sir, January m , 1847. 

I saw Mr. Roberts to-day. He has fortunately got 
a sketch of the oldest part of Holyrood, and says there will be 
no difficulty in devising the Abbot's Lodge in which it was the 
custom of the kings to reside. The Royal Palace was in the 
Castle. The principal features to be presented are, I should 
think, the bold outline of Arthur's Seat, which, you remember, 
bounds the Park in which the Lords have their consultations 
and the banner scene of the third act occurs — the massive style 
of the houses in the Canbngate, and probably the great grey 
old Castle at the west end of the scenp. As Mr. Roberts knows 
the character of the scenery at Lauder, he may give hints for 
the fifth act ; but whatever he can do I know he will, for my 
sake, and also for that of the Legitimate. Last night gave me 
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great hopes, although I don’t think The Lady of Lyons qualified 
to give a very just view of the powers of your company. I feel 
sure Miss Laura Addison will do excellent well in Margaret. 

Mr. Roberts will be glad to see your painter j^ny time on 
Friday next between ten and three at 7,*Fitzroy Street. I am 
always . at your summons addressed to Upper George Street. 

Yours very truly, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. James White. 

3, Upper George Street, 

My Dear Phelps, February 2Ut, 1847. 

I cannot resist the temptation of thanking you for 
the great pleasure your admirable acting gave me last night. 
You prcisented a noble embodiment of the hero^ and, in short, 
the com]»letencss of the whole play makes me feel equally 
obliged to you in your character of intellectual artist and tasteful 
manager. Let this suffice. I am not given to flummery, and 
therefore T hope you will value my thanks as something more 
than words of course. 

My wife wishes to take some friends on Wednesday. The 
largo box next the stage will do, which I believe you can spare 
more easily than any other. Will you write “ Yes ” or “ No ” (as 
I knoV you are no great scribe) that she may fix the day lor 
her friends — thi ee ladies besides herself ? 

To-morrow or next day we meditate a call at No. 8, as Mrs. 
White is anxious to make Mrs. Phelps’s acquaintance. 

Ever yours most truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. Jam%s White. 

March 6th, 1847. 

My Dear Phelps, 

In the effort of Cockerising our arrangement of 
to-day, I trust I made it clear that Dickens and Forster are* 
coming with me on Monday. Let us have the private box 
farthest from the stage, and be on your mettle. 

Yours ever, 

S. Phelps, Esq. James White. 

March 30«A, 1847. 

My Dear Phelps, 

I enclose you a formal, acceptance of your offer for 
my play of John Savile, and only hope he will equal your 
expectations when .you put him on the boards. The conduct 
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of Mr. Macready has been most* liberal and friendly thronghout, 
and so also has been Mr. Forster’s. 

I had some conversation with the latter* last night after tile 
General Tlieatrical Fund Dinner, and he thinks that if you feel 
confident of -a portrait success in James, and the lUmncmcnt is 
judiciously altered, that it would be quite safe to proceed as 
we had proposed with The Earl of Gowrie in the fneantime. I 
myself have no doubt of your making a hit, and it only lies 
wi*uh you to decide whether its general merits as a play are 
likely to insure a success, which, by keeping me favourably 
before the* public, might benefit the tragedy in September. 
Will you think over this ? Give the play (The Earl of Gowrie) 
a careful reading, and let me know the result. I confess a 
penchant (if you think any play would be useful in that respect) 
for Flattery’s Fool; for, being of a difierent kind, a comparative 
failure would not damage any reputation thejf'ciulal Times has 
established in the “serious line.” I go liome to-morrow to 
Bonchurch, where I hope you will write to me. 

I propose to run up again on 7th April ; but a line from you 
will bring me up to a certainty. 

Ecniember us very kindly to Mrs. Phelps. 

Ever yours truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. . James White. 

Bonchurch ^ June 26 th ^ 1847. 

My Dear Phelps, 

The health of my eldest daughter has given us great 
uneasiness, and though she is now better, the doctors insist on 
my giving her two months of health-seoking among the Scottish 
hills ; so in about ten days she and my wife and I begin our 
summer wanderings, from wdiich I fear 1 cannot return before 
the end of August. Before that time you will have commenced 
the rehearsals of John Savile. 

Will you let me know by a letter addressed here at what* 
time you propose to open ? 

It will be a great favour also, if you will tell me whether you 
have made any alterations in your company — and what they are, 
— for in case of any inspiration from the mountain air (not for- 
getting the dew of the same region) information on this point 
would be very useful. 

. Ever yours, dear Phelps, truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. James White. 

P.S. — I hope you are giving Mrs, Phelps (to whom we beg our 
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compliments) and the children* change of air, and that you 
yourself are getting refreshed as a giant to run your course. 

I 


Mo^atf Dumfriesshire, 

My Dear Phelps, August nth, 1847. 

After six weeks' wanderings among hills and heather 
we are so far on our way home. In such an out-of-the-way spot 
as this we hear nothing of the gay world of St. James’s,* or 
the dramatic world of Sadler’s Wells. Will you enlighten 
my ignorance on the latter subject by a note addressed to 
the Erechtheum Club, which I hope to reach on 16th inst. ? 
««««*«« 

When do you expect to make your bow as John Savile ? 

With best regards to Mrs. Phelps, 

^ Yours ever, 

S. Phelps, Esq. James White. 


3, U2}per George Street, 

My Dear Phelps, August 3ist, 1847. 

I have secured this house only for another fort- 
night. 

For how many weeks should I require to take it beyond that 
timfe, to enable my people to see the production of John Savile ? 
Is it certain to come out not later than the first week in 
October ? 

Pray answer this, as you will see it is of consequence. 

Ever yours traly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. James White. 


October Uth, 1847. 

My Dear Phelps, 

I enclose (with many thanks) a formal receipt for 
the £100, which I would have done earlier this morning if I 
had had a stamp of the proper amount. 

I hope to bring my wife and daughter to the Macbeth 
to-morrow night, and there is some plan of a joint visit by her 
and Mrs. Dickens when it is acted next week. 

Meantime I am laying in a stock of tripe and cow-heel for 
the supper of the 27th. 

I shall see you at rehearsal on Thursday, and till then remain, 
as ever, yours very truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. 


James White. 
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Bonchurch, Me of Wight^ 
October 27«7*, 1847. 

Mt Deak Phelps, 

I arrived here yesterday, and find I have so much 
to do after four months’ absence, that unless you particularly 
need me for rehearsal on Tuesday, I should not like to leave 
home till. Thursday or Friday next week. Will you let me 
know if the two new scenes were what you wanted, and whether 
my presence on Tuesday is indispensable ? My daughter is not 
so well. Believe me, yours very truly, 

James White. 


Bonchurchy October 29th, 1847. 

My Dear Phelps, 

I have perfect confidence in your theatrical judg- 
ment, but feel so strongly about the proposed alteration of the 
end of the fourth act (which I had considered the best point in 
the play) that I hope some other means may be devised to 
enable us to retain it. 

The story of Savile’s getting into Lilian's room is, that aided 
by Epslie (who had of course the cnMe as Buckingham’s 
confidant, and, in this instance, the fictitious chaplain) he got 
in without resistance from the Duke’s attendants. 

« « « « « 41 ^ » 

• 

This or something like it I hold to be very essential to the 
progress of the story. But as conversation may help us, I will 
run up to-morrow, and see you on Sunday at twelve or one 
o’clock at Canonbury Square. If I miss you there, at all 
events on Monday at rehearsal at eleven. 

Believe me, always yours very truly, 

James White. 

Boncliurch, Me of Wight, 
November 2\»t, 1847. • 

My Dear Phelps, 

I am pleased to hear that the pifty goes even better 
than I expected, and that the houses (Considering weather and 
the monetary crisis) are reasonably good. I wish they were 
crammed to the ceiling for your sake, particularly as it would 
make my application to you ilnore tolerable. If you can 
spare * 

I intend to run up to London for the Shakespeare Fund 
night, though I must say I should have liked the stars to have 

0 0 2 
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made a constellation in one pl^y instead of each taking a little 
bit of heaven to himself. 

I hope you are all well. My little invalid has^ shaken off 
her attack, and has now only weakness to contend with, and 
the doctors speak confidently of recovery. 

Ever yours, 

James 'White. 

Bonrhurchf Isle of Wight, 
November 2‘iih, 1847. 

My Dear Phelps, 

I can most truly condole with you on the short life 
(which is certainly not a merry one) of John Savile, for I suspect 
it will eventually be a greater loss to me thaw to you. On 
Friday, have the kindness to gratify the twopenny postman 
in the pit by chg&iging the speech about the names to They 
said they would return, — those gentlemen ? ” 

If Mr. Greenwood will pay the money into the Commercial 
Bank, 6, Henrietta Street, at once, it will be a great favour, as 
I have an account to pay which I have promised to do on 
Saturday. 

I really hope your As You Like It will fill the exchequer 
which I have been the means of emptying.* My informants 
of its success, " excellent houses^* were David Roberts and Mr. 
Forster, — I was quite delighted; and now comes your letter 
like the . . . .* to keep ray buds from blowing. New plays 
don't seem successful anywhere this season, and I am afraid 
'from the Times report of Philip V. Artevelde that he is no 
exception. Well, I had once hopes of making something of 
the Drama, but I fear that is over. You will probably think 
you have had enough of me, and I must* therefore carry my 
pigs — White Roses — to another market.f 

I was sorry to hear of the illness in your house. 

##♦**** 

If I do not hear from you, I will draw on the bank on 
Saturday in the confidence the money will be paid in. 

• Ever yours truly, 

James White. 

* This only lasted a night or two. John Savile drew good houses 
afterwards. — W. M. P, 

+ See Appendix. 
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LETTERS FROM CHARLES DICKENS. 

Broadstairs, Kent^ 

August 2Qth, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

I cannot resist the impulse I feel to thank you for 
the very great pleasure I derived from the representation of 
Cymbeline at your theatre on Thursday night. The excellent 
sense, taste, and feeling manifested throughout ; the great 
beauty of all the stage arrangements; and the respectful 
consideration (so to speak) shown by every one concerned, for 
the creation of the poet, gave me extraordinary gratification. 
Nor could I readily express to you, if I were to try, how strong 
a sense I have of the great service such a theatre renders to all 
who visit it, and to the general cause of Literature and Art. 

Even at the risk of seeming to intrude this sense upon you, 
I really cannot help assuring you of my warm interest and 
admiration. And perhaps you will receive my note with the 
greater favour, when I confess to having resisted a similar 
impulse after several former visits to Sadler's Wells, in my 
unwillingness to trouble you. 

Let me hope that I may have the pleasure of associating my 
public knowledge of you with a more private and personal one 
than hitherto when I return to town in October; and believe 
me, my dear^ Sir, Faithfully yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 


BroadstairSf Kent, 

Sept&mher 21«<, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

^ I have received your letter with very great pleasure. 
I h^ anticipated, in my own mind, the occasion of my not 
hearing from you — with a misgiving that I had not given you , 
at all clearly to understand my whereabouts — and therefore was 
in no surprise, and should have had the satisfaction of calling 
upon you on my return to town. Which I still promise to 
myself; not the less agreeably, you may suppose, for the kind 
and welcome assurance you give me in your note. 

My dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

S. Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 
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-♦ 1, Devonshire Terrace^ 

Tuesday Evening^ October bth, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, 

Mr. and Mrs. White are coming to dine^ with us on 
Sunday at six o'clock, to dispose of a hsJunch of venison that 
has arrived to-day. If you should have no better engagement, * 
.and would take your seat at our family table, both Mrs. Dickens 
and I would be cordially glad to see you. 

My dear Sir, faithfully yours, ' ' 

S. Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 

Devonshire Terrace^ 
Wednesday Evening. 

My Dear Sir, 

' - o 

The Heverend James White is coming here to-night 
to learn the fate of his play ; and I believe two friends of his 
are coming too. For whose consolation a lobster and a glass of 
wine will be awaiting our return. If you should not be too 
fatigued, and would assist me to make the Reverend J. W. miser- 
able, by describing the progress of the evening, I should be glad 
to carry you liome here, and would wait until you had exchanged 
the garments of John Savile for your own. In that case, will 
you send some one round to me, merely to say “ Wait ? ” I need 
not observe that no dressing is necessary for such a refection, 
and that we have not the least idea of sitting late. But the 
smallest congratulation would be so incomplete without you — 
or the smallest condolence either, in which you decidedly liave 
a just share — that I hope I shall take you prisonero»in virtue of 
this warrant. Believe me, very faithfully yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 

Tavistock House, 

February ^ih, 1854. 

My Dear Sir, • 

You will not have to pull down that wall. I am 
sorry to inform you that the difficulties in the way of the 
Queen's comin'g to Sadlers Wells are unsurmountable. But a 
very just reference is made to you and the theatre in Colonel 
Phipps's letter. 

Will you come here to-morrow an hour before dinner — that 
is to say, at five — and let us again review the circumstances ? 
*««««■«« 
Faithfully yours always, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 
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f Tavistock Ifouso, 

Beccmher iWi, 1854. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

Mrs. Martin immediately sent the play to Buckstone. 
I immediately wrote uO Buckstone as you and I agreed. Buck- 
stone immediately wrote to mo, to ask to hold the question 
over until his pantomime is out, he being in a dismal condition 
of environment by fairies and carpenters. To that reasonable 
eiftreaty I replied with amiability, and he will come to me 
when his holiday ship is fairly afloat. You shall, of course, 
hear from me in due course, without delay. 

I want you to do my children a kindness for their little 
Christmas play. Will you ask your prompter to lend me your 
prompt-jbook of Fortunio, and a piano copy of its music, if you 
have such a thing ? Very faithfully yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Cbjlrlk^ Dickens. 

TavistoeJe Ifoase, 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, ffanaary ith, 1855. 

Buckstone has redeemed his promise, and has read 
and carefully considered Mr. Saunders’s play. I have both hoard 
from him and seen him on the subject ; and he is quite willing 
to do it at the Haymarket, if all questions of cost can be 
adjusted with a reasonable reference to the depth of his purse. 

ile would prefer to bring it out immediately after Easter. I 
want your reply to two questions. Firstly, would your arrange- 
ments adn;\it of your appearing at the Haymarket, say on 
Saturday the 14th of April? — and secondly, on what terms 
would you go there ? If you will give me your reply on these 
points, I will communicate it to Buckstone : with whom (of 
course) I hold any such communication in confidence. In the 
meantime I consider nothing in reference to the play changed, 
and regard it still under your acceptance. 

Always very faithfully yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 

Hotel Maurice^ Paris^ 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, Febrimry 1855, 

t left itown on Sudday on a ten days' or fortnight's 
visit to France, and had not had time to write a line to you. 

A note I received from Buckstone a day or two before I came 
away leads me to infer that some communication bad taken 
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place between you and him on the subject of Mr, Saunders’s 
play: and that you knew before I did, that Mrs. Martin’s 
arranfToments could not be made to tally with you^s, and that 
the Hayinarket project could not be carried out. 

What I wish to communicate to you in this condition of the 
matter is, that I vvill see Mr. Saunders as soon as I return, and 
immediately afterwards convey to you his wishes as to the 
play’s remaining in your hands. There has not been the le^st 
delay on our side. Buckstone’s note, to which I have referred, 
w.as in answer to one of mine, urging him to report progress. 

The Ejchibition building is fast approaching to completion 
here, and great things arc expected in the way of a prodigious 
influx of visitors. If Mitchell carries out the idea you mentioned 
to me, and if it be well executed, I imagine that an. English 
theatre will be a hit. All the French theatres are at work as 
usual, and everybody seems to go to all of them, though the 
snow lies thick an^ the cold is severe. What a model people ! 

Faithfully yours, 

, Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 

Tavistock Haase , 

April 6 th , 1855. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

After some diSiculty, I am assured that matters 
are now arranged between Mrs. Martin and Mr. Buckstone for 
the production of Mr. Saunders’s play. I therefore think it 
right immediately to relieve you of any further trouble in the 
matter, and to withdraw the play from your hands agreeably 
to the understanding between us. 

Always faithfully yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 


Tavistock Home , London , 

April \ 2 th , 1855. 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, 

I have throughout been quite sensible (and so, I 
am sure, has Mr. Saunders), that you have done everything you 
reasonably could to advance the prospects of Love’s Martyrdom. 
Pray believe that throughout these negotiations I have not 
for a moment thought otherwise. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 
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Taviatoch Hovae, 

My Dear Mr. Phelps, March 2-\th, 1857. 

Can you come and join our family dinner (we shall 
be perfectly alone) on Sunday at five ? If this proposal should 
not be convenient to you, I should be happy to see you on 
Saturday at half-past two. I should prefer the former appoint- 
ment, as it would enable us to discuss our subject at the fireside 
after dinner, but I suggest two opportunities of meeting, in 
orfler that the end may be more readily brought about. 

Write me a word in answer, and I shall expect you according 
to your reply. Always faithfully yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 


^ Qarrich Club, 

My Dear Phelps, 12 ^/ 7 , 1857. 

Let me call your attention to 4he accompanying 
proof. It is the wish of the Committee that' it should be left 
to speak for itself. 

I am not wrong, I believe, in having taken upon myself to 
say that I was certain your co-operation may be counted on, on 
the occasion against which I have set a mark ? * 

Faithfully yours always, 

Samuel Phelps, Esquire. Charles Dickens. 


Qallery of lllmtratwny 

Dear Sir, 

,We beg to inform you that we have taken the 
liberty of adding, your name to this Committee,* in the full 
assurance that would readily extend that sanction and 
support to the object in view. 

We are, dear Siy, faithfully yours, 

Charles Dickens, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. Arthur W. W. Smith. 


. In Remembrance of the late Mr, Douglas Jerrold, 

C<mmitteeU Office, Qallery of Illuatration, 
Regent Street, July 2nd, 1857. 

My Dear Phelps, 

We shall not have above twenty people on the 
Queen’s night, but I have managed to lay violent hands on 


^ Re the fund to be raised in remembrance of the late Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold. — W. M. P. 
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these two cards for yourself and Mrs. Phelps. Observe the 
directions as to time. Faithfully yours always, 

Charles Pickens. 


Office of All the Year Roundf 
My Dear Phelps, May 21 th, 1863. 

I havG an engagement at twelve to-day, to go to 
Limeliouse with Mr. Edwin Chadwick to inspect some schools. 
I therefore leave for you enclosed, agreeably to your request, 
the four letters from Mr. Fechter to yourself which you left in 
my hands. Faithfully yours always, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. Charlies Dickens. 


LETTERS FROM LEIGH HUNT. 

Kensington^ 

Oct Ut, 1849. 

My Dear Forster, 

I am very glad of what you tell me respecting 
Sadler’s Wells. 

I am quite aware of the many perplexities that beset man- 
agers ; have a special sense of what is due to those who make 
such intelligent and praiseworthy efforts to uphold the poetic 
drama ; and important as profits are to me, . • . . am the last 
man in the world to make arrangements difficult in regard to 
money matters. It is a pure matter of justice that they ought 
to be squared to the raanagen’s receipts. But what I am most 
anxious about is, that a conclusion of some kind be come to 
respecting the actual appearance of the play. I have been the 
more sorry at not seeing or hearing farther of Mr. Phelps, 
because I took a liking to him at our interview, both on his 
own account and the piece’s, and was glad to think that he 
would be the hero of it. He had both the look and the tones 
of the man; who could at one time play the loving liusband, and 
at another send forth the avenging voice to his armies. 

But speed — speed — is what I want. Say this word more for 
me, my dear, kind friend, who takes so much trouble for me ; 
and believe me, Your ever affectionate friend, 

Leigh Hunt. 
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Kensington^ 

Tuesday ^ Nov, ‘21s<, 1849. 

Dear Sir, 

^ There is a stage from this place to Islington at half 
past one ; so that I propose, if not inconvenient to you, to come 
to-morrow by that ; which will probably bring me to your door 
by half past two, or thereabouts. If I do not, therefore, hear 
from you to the contrary, you will be good eno* to look for 
mfe accordingly. 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

S. Phelps, Esq. Leigh Hunt. 


• Kensington, 

Kov. 28th, 1849i 

My Dear Sir, t 

It has struck me that you might like to have a 
little more time with my play; if so, pray take it. 

I happen just now to be at a juncture with my little fortunes, 
in which they are on the point, either of re-emerging finally 
into light, ♦ * * * * 

and this naturally makes me anxious ; but there are perils in 
precipitation as well as in delay ; and for my own sake, — which 
I hope includes yours also, — I would fain encounter neitlier. 

With a very pleasant recollection of our interview, 

I am, my dear Sir, sincerely yours, 
Samuel Phelps, Esq. Leigh Hunt. 

P.S. — Should ^our son call again, I should be happy to see 
him in the evenffig instead of the morning if the former would 
be more convenient to hitn. time suits me; but the 

case may be otherwise with himi^Tea would be ready for him 
at any hour ; and as the night air at present is liurtf^ul to me, 
I am sure to be at home. 


Kensington^ 

April 2btht 1850. 

Mt Dkib Sir, 

I do not at all wish to take the play out of your 
bands. I am heartily content to see it in them. I only thought, 
that if you could do nothing with it, somebody else might. I 
wished but to see'it moving somehow, or promising to move. 

Perhaps you will have the goodness to write me one word 
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more, just to say when your next season commences, and at 
what period of it you propose to bring out the play. 

With kindest respects, very truly yours, 
Samuel Phelps, Esq. , Leigh Hunt.* 


LETTERS FROM SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 

1846. 

Dear Sir, 

I forgot to say that Mercadante wished to know 
whether there woi^d be what he calls a full orchestra, — or a 
half one. Let me know as soon as possible. Better state of 
what instruments you will compose the orchestra. 

I am obliged to send him ray copy of the play — can you at 
leisure let me have another ? 

I was much delighted last night — actors, audience, getting 

up, and all. Miss A has p<noeT and stuff in her. But she 

wants teaching. Articulation is defective. 

Yours in haste, 

S. Phelps, Esq. E. B. L. 


My Dear Forster, 

Will you kindly get from Mr. Fh^ps the copy he 
took from my (Edipus? I want to look over it, and have no 
other copj, Mercadante not.|pji.ving returned the one I sent 
him. 

At the same time %ill you remind Mr. Phelps that there is 
a sum due to me for The Laiiy of Lyons ? 

Excuse this trouble, and believe me truly yours, 

E. R Lttton. 

' FeuilladeB Hotely 

February 23rd, 1847. 


* The new play referred to in the foregoing letters was never produced, 
but on 22nd August, 1850, Mr. Hunt’s play of The Legend of Florence, 
originally produced by Madame Vestris at Go vent Garden some ten years 
before, was reproduced by Mr, Phelps with great success, and had a good 
run. ^W. M. P. 
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My Dear Forster, 

Many thanks to Mr. Phelps and yourself. 
But at this time it is out of the question for me to bring out 
any play nbt already on the boards. 

® Yours truly, * 

Park Lam, E. B. LyTTON. 

Monday^ May 1855. 


My Dear Sir, 

I am much flattered by your obliging letter. I have 
no intention, however, of placing on the stage either the QSdipus 
or the Lucretia. 

I have by me, as you, I think, are aware, the romantic play 
in five acts reinodelled from The Sea Captain. But it contains 
too many leading parts to be safely produced at present. 

My attention is not much attrjicted tow&lds the stage now. 
But if any subject containing effective situations occurs to 
yourself, oblige me by suggesting it, and I will give it con- 
sideration. 

I believe nothing more assists an author for dramatic com- 
position than the^ hints of an accomplished actor as to effect 
and situation, which the author can then harmonize to plot and 
develop through character. And perhaps every eminent actor 
sees his way to certain novel triumphs in his art, which he 
could realize if he could get them placed in dramatic form. 

Yours truly, 

S. Phelps, Esq. E. B. Lytton. 

15, Eoyal drescent, Bath, 



P.S. — I think a play of . poetical or classic interest in three 
acts might be made more forcibm^an five. 


LETTER FROM G. H. BDKER. 

Philadelphia, 

Mr. Samuel Phelps, September i*<, 1850. 

Dear Sir, 

A few weeks ago 1 bad the pleasure of recieiving an 
acting copy of my tragedy of Calaynos, which you did me the 
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honour of producing with such distinguished success at your 
theatre. 

Upon reviewing the acting copy I was of course struck witli 
the alterations which had been made at the conclifsion of the 
play ; but upon the whole think them vely judicious for acting 
purposes. Within a few days the idea has occurred to me of 
re-writing the fifth act, at the same time preserving the 
dinwbement which you gave to it. Enclosed you will find the 
fruits of my labour, which you will be kind enough to use, if 
you should ever reproduce the play. My only objection to 
your conclusion of Calaynos is entirely of a private nature. 
My new play. The Betrothal, which is about to be produced 
in Philadelphia, concludes with a banquet scene ; and therefore 
resembles the acting copy of Calaynos too nearly for my comfort. 
This is the more perplexing to me, as the manage/, Mr. Marshall,- 
insists on producing Calaynos immediately after The Betrothal, 
provided the lattw should be successful. Thus you perceive 
I will have two plays running at the same house, and both 
concluding with a banquet. 

To return to Calaynos. If I judge rightly, the second scene 
of Act V. is what is called “ a carpenter’s scene ” ; and therefore 
you must have it, in order to set your last scene behind it. ^ At 
the best it must seem like an intrusion, as the action of the 
play is suspended by it. The Atheimum says that this scene 
‘‘ perilled the success of the tragedy on its original production,” 
and with great justice, I think. In the last scene I have intro- 
duced a song, which has a strong bearing on the catastrophe, 
and if sung well, might be introduced with considerable effect — 
provided^ music has the same power over an English audience 
that it has over an American. I should advise that the music 
of the first three lines be of a light, merry kind, concluding 
with a slow, heavy movemeq| |to the fourth line. 

I am sorry to have trouM^. you with all this matter about 
a play which you may have considered shelved long ago ; but 
really I could not bear to see a play, supposed to have been 
written by me, with so much of another man’s material" in it. 
For my own satisfaction, the play, conclude as it may, must be 
in my language. 

Have you seen my second play, Anne Boleyn, which has teen 
published some months ? It strikes me that it might be med 
with effect as a play for the holidays, being full of spectacle. 
You can probably procure a copy of John Chapman in the 
Strand. 

My last play. The Betrothal, which I wrote entirely for the 
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stage, has liot been published, as we American authors lose all 
control over the production of our plays after they have been 
published. 

If you Aould reproduce Calaynos with my alterations, will 
you be good enough t6 let me know of it ? 

In the meantime, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

^ Mr. Samuel Phelps, G. H. Boker. 

London. 


^MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 

Monday Nighty Jp^htary 1851. 

My Dear Sir, 

Permit me to thank you for adding another to the 
list of Shakespearean treats your theatre has afforded me, and 
which constitutes a very dearly cherished item in my pleasures 
of memory. I have seen your Hamlet this evening for the 
first time ; and for the first time have I seen the mind of that 
noble and exquisite creation embodied and rendered palpable 
to the eye and heart of the spectator. I have seen several stage 
Hamlets, but never Shakespeare’s till now. So fresh, so new, 
sg clear is your portraiture that I could not avoid troubling you 
with the egression of my pleasure and my obligation. I am 
ignorant of Mr. Charles Kemble’s Hamlet; but nobody since his 
time has made wfeel, as you do, Hamlet’s grief, his filial love — 
in all its depth and fulness* — and .the exquisite refinement and 
spirituality of his character. Tbi|jfeaie so finely expressed that 
the agony of his situation andR^e utter repugnance of its 
requirements to his nature are intensely felt throughout tho 
play: * Moreover, the real worshippers of Shakespeare owe you 
a wc&rld of thanks for giving them a performance free froi^i 
sta^e quackeries and conventional tricks. It is inexpressibly 
refreshing to see the forms and dictates of simple nature so 
faithfully adhered to. Nothing can surpass the beauty and 
afiSbting power- of the chamber scene with the Queen— so new 
in style, yet so simple and truthful, but so tremendous in effect. 
Never have I witnessed that scene before without a wretched 
violation of all truth, propriety, and force, in order that the 
Queen shall throw herself into the arms of Hamlet (who is 
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obviously preparing himself for the event) for the purpose of 
making a stage tableau. I must tell you also that I felt con- 
vinced this evening that had the stage exhibited in former 
times any such plain and obvious interpretation df the story 
and character of Hamlet as yours, the ifiany disquisitions and 
squabbles about Hamlet’s consistency and madness would never 
have arisen. J)oubtless a careful study of the text and of 
human nature will always settle the point; but the text m 
action, and intellectually r6ndcred, conveys the truth mftre 
rapidly, and forcibly. 

Miss Glyn’s performance is, as usual, good, and full of intelli- 
gence. 

The strong sentiment of grief in the Ghost’s (Mr. H. Marston’s) 
tone, and the e^tpressive instead of the monotonous reading usually 
employed, struck me as a great improvement. * 

There is nothing .^ew in saying that ghosts never knew how 
to vanish till theyaearned to do so at Sadler’s Wells. You have 
taught managers the use of darkness. 

I see your benefit is announced for Thursday week, and wish 
the house was throe times larger for that occasion, for I am 
sure it would be filled. That you will have “ a bumper ” there 
is no doubt, and I hppe nothing will prevent me from being 
one of the drops in the overflowing goblet on that occasion. I 
am speculfiting on what the revival may be. 

1 hope you will excuse this trespass on your time, from one 
who almost regards Shakespeare as a second Deity, and an 
honest interpreter of him as one of the dearest ornaments to 
intellectual society. Believe me, my dear Sir, with^all sincerity 
and admiration, yours, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. W. M. Whitney. 

P.S. — I much regret thi^^e retirement of my uncle from 
the editorship of the Morning Advertiser causes me to lose the 
occasional opportunity of paying a public tribute of praise to 
your establishment. 


London, December \%th, 1861. 

Sir, 

Last night I w’ent to Sadler’s Wells for the purpose 
of witnessing your Sir Peitinax Macsycophant. I have been a 
regular play-goer for the past fifteen years — seen all the best 
actors and plays ; but, Sir, I unhesitatingly say, that your per- 
formance yesterday evening was incomparably the greatest I have 
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ever witnessed; and I hasten to congratulate you upon the 
great acquisition you have made to your repertoire. 

Your obedient servant, 

Samuel Phelps^ Esq. A Scotchman. 


Scottish Society and Hanover ParJc Club, 
Peck ham, January Qth, 1852. 

Sir, 

Several members of this Society and Club have wit- 
nessed the revival of The Man of the World at Sadler’s Wells 
with much satisfaction, more especially your iwimirable personi- 
fication of their countryman, Sir PertinaxfiHacsycophant, so 
truly, so broadly, and so correctly given, without any tinge of 
provincialism. They consider it due to y6u to express their 
admiration of your performance, on which the main strength 
lies, and of the most eflScient and correct manner in which the 
whole performance is sustained by every performer. In con- 
veying, as requested, this expression of feeling from a body of 
Scotchmen, I can add personally that 1 have had the gratifica-* 
tion of seeing the late tragedian Cooke, and also the respected 
Charles Young, once the Polar star of your profession, perform 
Sir Pertinax, and it is no reflection on them to say that you 
excel them both. There is much difficulty in an Englishman 
grasping the«Scottish dialect and guttural pronuriciation : these 
you master, and show to the life a Scotchman thirty years 
domiciled in England. Some words form exceptions, such as 
“thinking,” “blinking” — in these^jw g final is dispenses! with ; 
and “ eyes ” is not a Scotch word|^wariably in the singular it 
is “ee,” and in the plural “een.” ^^e fault here is not yours, 
but is that of the author Macklin himself, an Irishman, the 
text baling eyes: he doubtless counted on his privilege, and 
bluqdfered. 

The veritable Sandy Gordon " still lives a worthy gentleman,” 
and occupies the old Counting House in the City. There are 
many glossaries of the Scottish dialect accessible, and that of 
Professor Jamieson bears a high impress. I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

John Masson, 

S^UEL Phelps, Esq. Chairman of Committee. 
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Hachney Uoady 

December 3r(Z, 1857. 

Sir, 

I was from home, or should have acknowledged your 
letter earlier. I feel much obliged for tho admissions you have 
been kind enough to send me, and self and family will avail of 
them. I regret to think you should take it as a complaint; 
on the, contrary, I said we were much delighted and perfectly 
satisfied with the admirable manner you have produced As T^u 
Like I should not have written but from an observation 
‘ that a^iSKeiid made some time ago. I frequently meet several 
of your admirers who were play-goers in Edmund Kean and 
Kemble’s glorious days, and t)iey,like me, care not for any house 
but yours. In course of conversation he said he did not think 
the Tivies acted fairly. in its reports. This I frequently 
noticed, but the^^im^ is the' Times, and I ms ungenerous 
enough “ to accudi^t of wilful mistakes. Allow me to thank 
you,' and! beg you ^1 excuse my tsfking up so much of your 
valuabfe time; but' we cannot refrain from expressing our 
opinion that Edmund Kean will never die while you favour 
the stege with your support. 

I saw Kean many times in each of his characters, and, ‘‘ na)% 
do not think I flatter,” when last I saw you in Sir Giles Over- 
reach. I was transported, and my friend detected me several 
tinies 'saying, “ Well done, Kean r Your passion scene. I may say, 
surpassed his ; so does your Hamlet. One character I longed to 
see Kean \n — that was lago ; for weeks he was announced for 
it, and play-goers were on tiptoe for it, but never saw it. I 
there the night he was taken ill — his first appearaftce with his 
son — when Warde finished the part. 

I was also acquainted with old Mr. Garner, librarian at 
Margate. In George he was a theatrical, and had 

seen Garrick sixty-three he saw Sir Giles with me, and 

said Kean’s was as good a^^arrick’s — I may safely say same 
of yours. Pray excuse this, and do not be offended with me. 
“ I cannot choose but blab ” when Shakespeare is my cue. v' 

Yours most respectfully, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. A. R. Goddard. 

P.S. — Your le^r I shall preserve with my relics. 
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C, Kent Terrace^ Regent's Park. , 
My Dear Sir, Tuesday, , 1863. 

Our personal acquaintance is slight, but it was 
formed on' an occasion neither of us is likely to forget; it 
was when you gave your kind assistance to an effort in favour 
of the family of Douglas Jerrold. This may be my apology 
for addressing you without further introduction. My object 
is merely to enclose to you a few lines which I have had the 
opportunity of inserting in to-morrow’s Punchy and ^to say, 
privately, that the intellectual pleasure afforded by yoB(|0[)erson-. 
ation of what is, I suppose, about as difficult a character as is" 
to be found in the range of tlie modern drama, is a gratification 
of the highest order to some of us who have not been quite 
spoiled for p^try by the vulgarity and nonsense of the new 
school- — if it deserve the name. Pray in the spirit in 

which it is made, a tribute paid in all|||liicerity. J wish 
Douglas Jerrold had lived to write on Mi^fred as he did on 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream. Believe lie, my deat.Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. Shirley Brooki|. 

(The then Editor of iSfwcA.) 


6, Wood Street, Stratf(yrcUm~Av.onf 
My Dear Sir, January 21th, 1864. 

I have to thank you most warmly for your v^ry 
kind letter, received this morning. It is to me entirely satis- 
factory, and no less so to those who made me very uncomfortable 
on the subject. 

Commentary from me on the Edicts you state is unadvisable. 
But this much I may safely say»j||^\baving been a worshipper 
of the great William Charlei^^^H^eady (tragedians **more 
terribly in earnest” there may been: I never saw them), 
I mu^t have regarded you as his legitimate successor, if he had 
hot jlQpted you out himself as the man to uphold the British 
Dramar But fortified in my judgment by his memorable 
deliverance on the subject, I have always regarded you since bis 
retirement as the British Actor jpar cxcelkme, and have made 
no secret of my opinion, either in conversation or in writing. 
You will therefore understand my views and feelings on the 
entire matter. Again thanking you for your full, candid, and 
cordial reply to my note of Monday evening, I am, my dear Sir, 
with profound respect. Ever faithfully yours, 

. Samuel Phelps, Esq. Bobert E. Hunter. 

n D 2 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVEJSTT GARDEN. 


Thujpresent Thursday, October \Wi, 1814, « 

WILL BE ACTED OTWAY S TRAGEDY OF 


VENICE PRESERVED. 


The Duke of Venice 
Priuli IIb. JlOERTON 

♦ ... ... ■■■ 

Ilenault ... Mr. Chapman 
Elliot ... Mr. Hamerton 
Mezzana ... Mr. Norris 
Captain of the Guard ... 
^iCvidera 


Mr. Creswei^ 

Bedamar ... Mr. Barrymore 

Mr. Conway 

Mr. Young 

Spinosa ... Mr. Claremont 
Theodore ... Mr. King 
Durand Mr. Grant 
Mr. Jefferies Officer ^^bJdR. Treby 

... ;...• ... ... ^iss O’Neill 

(Being %er J^rU appearance in that character) 


^ whksh will be added, for the 9th .time, a New Melo-Drama, in 
* three acts, (FcHinded on an Historical Fact) called 

'f' , , ;T H E FOREST OF BO N. D Y ; 

Ob, the dog of MOHTARGIS. 

The Overture and the whole of the Musick composed by Mr. Bishop. 
The Action arranged by Mr. Farley. 

Colonel Gontran ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• Mr. Barrymore 

Captain Aubri Mr. Abbott « 

Lieutenant Macaire Mr. Farley 

Lieutenant Landry Mb. Hamerton 

The Seneschal of Bondy Mr. Egerton 

Florio Dumb Orphan) ••• Miss S. Booth 

Blaise ..^ Mr. Liston 

Ensign Mr. Duruset . Sergeant ... Mr. Howell 

ipbme Gertrude Davenport 

Annette ... Mrs. Norman ‘ / Louise ... Miss West 

Jbiicille * Miss Foote 

In Act I., a Pastoral Pas de Deux by Mons. Soissons and Mrs. Parker. 
VivANT Rex et Regina. 

\ ' ’ ■ 

The Publick are respectfully informed that Miss O’Meill’s third per- 
formance of Juliet was greeted with the most rapturous and unprecedented 
applause from an overflowing audience, and that she will repeat that 
Character on Monday next. 

No Orders can be admitted. 

The Publick are respectfully informed that Mr. Kemble is engaged 
at this Theatre, and tLat due notice will be given of his first appearance. 
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THEATKE EOYAL, DEUEY LANE. 

This present Thursday^ November 10/A, 1814, 

THEIK majesties’ SERVANTS WILL PERFORM, THIRD TIME. AT THIS 
THEATRE, SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF 

MACBETH. 

The Original Musick by M. Locke. — W ith an Overture and 

• Act Symphonies, by Mr. Horn. 

Duncan, King of Scotland - Mr. #^ell 

Malcolm ... Mr. 1. Wallaok Donalbain ... 'ips 

Macbeth ... Mr. Kean 

Banquo ... Mr. Pope Macduff ... Mr. 'Has 

Lenox ... Mr. Elrington Rosse ... Mr. Holland 

Pleance ... MiflB‘S.CARR * Si ward ... Mr. R. Phillips 

Seyton ... hlU^fcOROOKB Physioi^ ... Mr. Maddocks 

Serjeant ... Mr. '^aldegrave Murderers ... MfiB^R^ooKE, ChatterlbY* 
OMcers ... Messrs. Buxton, Hope, Mathews, Cdn, Brown, Appleby, 

^ jAmoN, Whybbr, West 

Lady Macbeth ... ... ' ..T Mbs. Bartley 

Gentlewoman ... Miss TiDSwm< ^Hecate ... Mr. Halamy 

First Witch ... Mr. Dowtoi^^#' Second Witch ... Mr. ICnioht 

Third Witch Mr. Lovegrovb 

Apparitions . O— Mr. I. West, Miss A. Carr, Miss C. Carr 
P rincipal Singing Witches ... Messrs. Philipps, P^yne, SmWh, J. SmitH^ 
Lee, Gattie, BARN4Xti>,1ffARsnALL, Penlky, Mrs. Dickons, Mrs. Bland, 
Miss Kelly, Mrs. Orger, Miss Poole, Mbs. HablowB 
Chorus of Witches and Spirits. ^ n!* i ^ ^ 

To which will be added, 8 th time, a Comick Drama, in two acts, 

• (taken from the French) called 

JEAN DE PARIS. 

Jean de Paris ... Mr. Elliston Seneschal ... Mb. Lotigroye 

Theodore ... Mai. Wallace Lan^^Mac Muggins ... Mb. Jasinstonb 
P rincess of Navarre ... Mrs. « Olivier ... Mtfis KBLLf 

Lorezza !.• "" Mi^. Mger ' > 

In Act II. a New Ballet, compdlwSgr Mr. Byrne.— T he Musick 

Principal Characters in the Ballet ... Misses Smith, JoHANNOT,'yALLAN€lS^ 

liuGGLEs, S. Hart, HAURiROif 

The New Comick Drama of Jban de Paris, is published by 
Whittingham & Arlis, Paternoster Row, and may be had in the Theatrtu ; 

SHAKESPEARE’dITragedy of Macbeth, which was revived on Saturdaj^’ 
with extraordinary Splendour, having been a Second Time accompanira 
throughout the whole Performance witji the approving Acclamations of an 
immense Concourse of Spectators, wjjl bQ repeated This Evening, Saturday, 
and Thursday next 

Mb. Kean will repeat the Character of King Richard HI. every 
Monday till further Notice. 

VivANT Rex bt Regina. No Money to be returned. 
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TIIEATEE EOYAL, COVENT 6AEDEN. 


This present Friday, Nov&nher 1814, 

WILL BE ACTED SOUTHERN’S TRAQEDY OP 

ISABELLA; 

Or, the fatal MARRIAGE. 


Baldwin 

^^Biron ... . 

Biron^s 9ojQ ... Masi'Er C. Parsloe 
' yUksroy ... Miv JlqMLTdN 
. Bd^ord,^..!^ ... 

; Oentlemdl- 
^ Officer Mil Ai kiiri 
Sftnch'o ..rMtt ITarnold 
TIpsjtaves ... 

^Bravofjf. 

j' IsAhallii^. . .yA . 

‘ /'Ladie# 

Nuyge; 


... ■ Mr. Murray 
Mr. Young 

Cariqa^^ Mr. Abbott 
irice ..Tmr. Jefferies 
_ - Mr. Claremont 

Messrs. George^ GoptnviN, Sarjant 
S amson ,.^^Mr. Simmons 
’ ^^Juan ... Mr, Louis 

... Messrs. Brown and Pow'ers 

Mfissrij; King, Grant, Platt 

y *, ^ A.' Miss O’Neill 

(Being her second appearance In that character) 
Mesdames Bologn^^, Coated* Heath, Ryall, Sexton 

..j, , Mrs. Emery 


Manuel 


In Act III. an Epithalamium-Tho Vocal farts by Miss Matthews, Mbs. 

DiERLiN’G, Messrs. I, Brown, Norris, Tinney, ® 


•>« added (at the Particular 'riequest of numerous Parties) 
^ the last j||i|Wo-Drama of ^ 

^I'HE FOEIW'OF BoijDT- 

:^pn, TUM ' hOQ OF MONTARGIS. 

><* *t-T^^ “ck are respectfully informed that Miss O^Pbill performed 
Will Isabella with a success perfectly unprecedented; she 

ICllv W H “I every Friday-tlie part of Bklvideha on 

every Wednesday— and Juliet every |Ionday till further notice. 

Thuradef^next''*”*'"'^ "'*^'*** vrill be on Tuesday and 

No Orders can he admitted. 
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THEATEE EOYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This preBen^ Thursday^ December 8th, 1814, 

WILL SHf ACTED SHAKESPKARE^S TRAGEDY OP 

KING JOHN. 

John, King of England ... * ... Mr. 

Prince Henry ... Mb. Menage Earl of Pembroke ... 

Earl of Essex .... .4. . . Mr. 

Earl of Salisbury ... ... ... . ^ Mr. BarrVmobb 

Hubert ... Mb. Egbbton ' Paulconbridge ... Mr. Conway 

Robert Faulcoiililtdge ... Mr. King 

English Herald “... ' A’ ' Mr. JbffbbiesV' 

James Gurney ... ... ... ... AIr. tGfeEFMPTO^ 

Executioners • ... .1.. (r*. ... Messrs. Atkins andrBAi^KS 

English Knights . ... Messrs. Batt, GRAfrj Louis, (TktrBKKMi 

Philip, King of France Mr.^Mubray 

Lewis, the Dauphin ... Mr. AiBO'iT Prince Arthur ... Master CHAPMAlt 
Archduke of Austria ... ... ... ... ACr. CreswelLi 

Cardinal Pandulph. .• >^4'* VAV ••• *.* ... Mr. Chapman 

Chatillon ... Mr. CLABEHOiHr French TIecald ... Mb. HcfWSLt ' 

Citizens of Angiert Messrs. Duuuset, Powebi; Bbown 

Frencli Knights Me^. Heai’H, Platt, SARjAwi-j-jARlioLO . 

Queen Elinor ... ... * Mrsi EoRRTO^ 

The Lady Constance*' Mbs. Faucit * ! 

Blanch, of Castile .j Miss BbistOW' ; 

L^dy Faulconbridge Miss Logan 



Haubbi^No 


To which will be added Qlor the 3rd time) a New 

THE KING AN|^flE DUKE 

/•Ob, 



/ . 


The Publick are respectfully informed that Miss ONEit i,^ ha vthg | 
covered from her late severe Indisposition, the following ^ 

have been made to meet, in some deg<^, the unprecedented ap 
her perf ormance8#-To-morrow she wrH act the character of _ 

Monday, Belvidbra — and on Wednesday she will appear for 
Time in the character of Mrs. Bbybblet in the Tragedy of The Gamester 
— and Juliet on Monday the 19th. ^ 

Mr. Kemble’s nights of pOTorming will be on Tuesday and 
Thursday next. 


No Orders can he admitted. 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF MR. KEMBLE’S PERFORMANCE. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This present Tmaday^ December ^ 0 ^, 

(BT PABTICULAB DESIRE) SHAKESPEABB’b TBAQEDY OF 

MACBETH. 

The Overture and Symphonies between the Acts by Mr. Ware. 

The Vocal Musick by Matthew Locke. 

Danlan, King of Scotland Mb. Murray 

Medcolnji Mr. Abbott Donalbaiu ... Mr. Menage 

MRobeth ' ... Mr. Kemble 

MacdufE ... Mb. Conway Ban'quo ... JMr. Barrymore 

Fleahce ... Master C. Parsloe Lenox . 7 : Mr. Creswell 

R<||$e ... Mb. Hamerix)n Siward ... Mr. Atkins 

Seyton ..,^r. ClabiI&ont Physician ... Mb. Chapman 

Officers ^ ... ... Messrs. King and Jefferies 

Chamberlains Messrs. Heath and Sarjant 

Lady Macbeth ... Mrs. Renaud 

Gentlewoman ... Miss Logan 

Ladies ... Mesdames Bologna, Corbi, Heath, Ryall, Standen, West 

Hecate • ... Mb. Incledon 

Witches ... ^ Messrs. Blanob ARP, Farley, Simmons 

Apparitions Mr. Howell, Miss S. Goodwin, Miss C. Goodwin 

The principal Vocal Witches ... ME8|ps. Sinc^ir, Taylor, Bboadhubst, 
Dubuset, Tinney, Slader, I. BrowN^^Cbumpton, Bverard, Lee, Linton, 
Montague, Nobri^ J. Taylor, I. Terry, Tett, S. Tett, C. Tett, 
Tbeby, Watson, Williams, &c., &c., Miss Matthews, Mrs. Liston, Mrs. 
Bishop, Mrs. Sterling, Mrs. Davenport, Miss S. Booth, Miss Bristow, 
Miss Foote, Mbsds. Oarbw, Coates, Davies, Emery, Findlay, Grimaldi, 
Herbert, Hibbkrt, Iliff, Kennedy, Leaver, Leferve, Norman, Sexton, 
Ward, Watts, Whitmore, &c., &c. 

After which (10^|^^e) a New Faroe called 

THE KING AND THE DUKE, 

Os, Which is whiohi 

‘,^The Pvd^ick are respectfully informed that Miss O’Neill acted the part 
of Miei^^BVERLEY witfit a succeiif fully commensurate to her former 
enthusiastically admired Performances — and in order to repeat it with- 
out disappointment to those numerous Parties who have obtained the 
Boxes for her other Characters, she will act One Extra Night in this 
week — therefore to-morrow she will perform Belvidbba ; on Thursday, 
Mrs. Beverley ; and on Friday, Ihkabella (being the last night before 
ibe holidays) ; and ofk Monday, the 8th of January, she will repeat 
JtLlET. 


'No Orders com he admitted. 
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MISS O’NEILL’S NIGHT. 

THEATEE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

Thu jprmnt Saturday, April 1815, 

WILL BE PERFORMED THE TRAGEDY OF 

THE GEECIAN DAUGHTER. 

Etander .., Mb. Yotjno 

Dionysius ... Mr. Conway Phocion ... Mb. Abbott 

Melanthon ... Mb. Murray Philotas ... Mr. Terry 

Areas ... Mr. Jefferies Herald Me. Creswell ^ 

Euphrasia Miss O’Neill 

(Being her first appearance in that character) 

Erixene Miss BristOW 

a 

After which (2nd time) Milton’s revived Masque of 

cOmus. 

The Scenery, Machinery, Dances, Dresses, and all other Decorations are 

entirely new. 

The original Musick by Handel and Arne. With additions ^ Bishop. 
The Overture by Chi^ubini. The Scenery painted by Messrs. 1%illips, 
Whitmore, Pugh, &BiBtB, Hollogan, Hoggins, and their assistants. 
The Machinery by Mb. Saul. The Decorations by Mb, Bbadwell. 

The Dresses by Mr. Flower and Miss Egan. 

Comus ... Mb. Conway 

Spirit ... ... ... ... ... ♦»> Mr. Durusbt 

Eider Brother ... Mb. Abbott , Younger Brother ... MissFoOTE 

Bacchanals ... Messrs. Incledo^, Sinclair, Taylor, Bboadhurst, Tinney, 
Slader, Trbby, King, Norrjs, I. Brown, |5vbrard, Lee, Linton, 
Montague, I. Terry, Text, C. Tbtt, S. Tett, Watson, Williams 

Lady ... Mr^. Faucit 

First Bacchante, and Pastoi^l Nymph Miss Stephens 

Second Bacchante, and Euphrosyne f.« ... Miss Matthews 

Third Bacchante, and Sabrina ... Mbs. Bishop 

Fourth Bacchante ... Mrs. Liston r^jREth Bacchante ... Mrs. Sterling 
O ther Bacchantes and Wood Nym^s Mesdames Boyce, Cabbw, Chip, 
Coates, Cobri, Davies, Davis, Findlay, Giuataldi, Herbert, Hidbebt, 
Iliff, Lever, Norman, Ryall, Sexton, Wafer, Whitmore, &c. 

Bacchanalian Dahee \ Mbs. ParkEB 

Dance of Naiades and Nereides Monb. Soissons, Miss Luppino, Mb^bs, 
Brown, Grant, Heath, Louis, PB|prT, Sarjant, Sutton, \5^aiTB, Mesds. 
Bbadwell, Boloq^^‘,^yce, HsB'B, Louis, Kyall, StandenJ Watts 

Books of the M^qoe, as;k is represented, may be had.in the Theatre, 
price 

Miss O’Neill will perform on Wesday, Thursday, and Saturday next 
week. On Thursday, Mrs. Haller. Mr. Kemble will perform, on Monday, 
Coriolanus — on ^ursday, The Stranger. 

No Orders cm he admitted* 
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TPIEATKE EOYAL, DEUEY LANE. 


This present Mondayy Fehruary \2thy 1816, 


THEIR MAJESTIES* SERVANTS WILL PERFORM (TENTH TIME AT THIS 

theatre) Massinger’s play of 

. A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DJBTS. 

Lord Lovell Mr. Holland 

Sir Giles Oy^r-reach Mr. Kean 

Wellborn Mr. Harley 

Allworth Mr. S. Penley 

Welldo ... Mr. Carr Justice Greedy ... Mr. Oxberry 

Marrall v Mr. Mukden 

'Tapwell ^^R. Wewitzer Order ... Mr, Hughes 

Furnace ..y Mr. Penley Amble Mr. Minton 

Watchall j... Mr. Maddocks Taylor ... Mr. Coveney 

Vintner ... Mr. Co(g]B Creditors ... Mr. Buxton and Mr, Evans 
Servants ... MkssS. Mathews, Goodman, Vials, G. Wells, Appleby, 

Brown, Cooper 

Lady Allworth ... Mrs. Glover 

Margaret ... Mrs. Horn Froth ... Mife Tidswell 


.To which will be added (2ad tliH^this Season) the comick Opera of 


ROSINA. 


Mr. repeat the Character pt Sir Giles Over-reach, in A NEW 

WAY TO PAt^'pLD DEBTS, every Friday and Monday, and will appear 
in Macbeth on Wl&nesday. 

, The TWO Y^UNG ladies, who appear^ on Saturday Evening, as Bosina 
^)ad |*H(^E, \t6re;:received with unbounded and unanimous Applause, and 
^11 |ier£orin those Parts, for the 2nd and 3rd times, This Evening and on 
, Monday nezU 
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MR. YOUNG’S NIGHT. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Thi^piresent Wednesday^ May 29^^, 1816, 
W]£l be acted shakehpeare's flay of 

CYMBELINE. 


Cymbeline Mr. Egerton 

Polydore (for that night only) Mr. C. Kemble 

Cadwal Mr. AsBoirr 

Cloten «.« (first time, and for that night only) ... Mr. Liston 
M organ ^(firat time, and for that night only) ... Mr. Terry 

Leonatus Posthumus ‘ Mr. Kemble 

lachlmo ... Mr. Young 

Queen ... Mrs. Egerton Helen ... Miss BoycE 

Imogen (first time) Miss Stephens 


In Act IL Dr. Cooke’s favourite Glee of “ Hark, the Lark/* by 
Messrs. Taylor, Norris, Tinney, and Miss Cahew. 

a 


End of the Play, a New Divertisement, in which Mr. Noble and Miss 
Luppino will dance the celebrated Spanish Bolero. 


After which, a favourite Comick Interlude, called 

SYLVESTER DAGGEEWOOD. 

Sylvester Daggerwood ... ^ (for that night only) ... Mr. Mathews 
(Being his first appearance ifi that character), in which he will introduce 
the Song of Manager Strut.*’ 



In the course of the Evening, the favourite Song of 
^ ^ ‘ “ Last Week I took a Wife,” by Mr. Mathews, 

And “ London Improvements ; or the Gas Lights and Water Works, 
by Mr. Embry. 

•, ■? ''*4 

With (for that night only) a Grand Melo-Dramatick Bomahca, called 

THE FORTY THIEVES^ 


Miss O’Neill will perform To-radrrow, Mrs. Beverley 

Euphrasia ; and on Thursday, June 6th, Mrs. OiitLBr. 
Mr. Kemble will perform on Friday, Cardinal Wulsby ; on Mo 

Evander. £ 
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LIFE OF PHELPS. 


THEATEE EOYAL, 

COVENT GARDEN. 


This present Wednesday ^ Felrmry 1817, 

WILL BE ACTED SHAKESPEARE'S TRAQEDT OF 

KING RICHARD III. 

King Henry VI Mn. Egerton 

Prince of Wales ... Miss Goodwin Duke of York ... Miss Adcock 

Hichard, Duke of Gloster Mr. Booth 

(Of the Brighton and Worthing Theatres) 

Duke of Buckingham * Mr. Barrymore 

Duke of Norfolk ... Mr. Comer * Earl of Oxford ... Mr. Menage 
H enry, Earl of Bichmond ... «.• ... ... Mr. Abbott 

Lord Stanley Mr. Chapman 

Lord Mayor of London Mr. Atkins 

Sir W. i^randen ... Mr. Connor Sk James Blunt ... Mr. King 

Sir Richard RatclifE ... Mr. Trbby 

Sir Wm. Catesby Mr. Claremont 

Sir Robert Brakenburv * Mr. Jefferies 

Sir James Tyrrel \ Mr. Norris 

Aldermen Messrs. Lee and Crumpton 

Officer ... Mr. Penn Forest ... Mr. White Dighton ... Mr. LouTs 

Queen Elizabeth Mrss Faucit 

Lady Anne ... Miss S. Booth Ducbess of York ... Miss Logan 

After which, 4th time, a Pallet Divertisement (composed by 
Mr. Noble) called 

, AURORA; 

Or, the flight OF ZEPHYR. 

\ 


With, 8th time, a New Homantiet Drama, in two acto, (founded on 
ancient Fact) called 

# THE RAVENS; 

Os, THE FORCE OF CONSOIENCB. 
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THEATRE. EOYAL, HAYMARKET 

. MR. PHELPS 

^ (Of Provincial Celebrity) 

WILL MAKS HIS FIRST AFPEABANCK AT THIS.tHEATBK 

In ihs character of SHYLOCE, this Evening. 

MRS. WAYLETT 

Is engaged, and will appear in West CouNiaT WooiHO. 

MR. W. FARREN 

Will Appear in the character of XJHCLE FOQELE. 

This Evening, Monday, August 28f%, 1837, 

t WILL BE FEBFORHED . ■ 

THE MEECHAHT OF VENICE.. 

Shylock ... (his flftt appearance in London) Mb. PHBLW 

The Duke ... MB.QotraH / Bassanio ... Mb. J. Paocit Satill* 
Gratiano ... Mb. Vinino . Lorenzo ... 

Salanio ... Mb. Selby , Salarino .» Bm 

Antonio ... Mb. Haines Launcctot ... Mb. W]®B5^ 

Old Gobbo ... Mb. T. P.' Mathews Balpazar ... . Mu. Htl^ 

Tubal ... Mb. Bishop Portia ... Mras 

Merissa ... Miss B. Phiups Jessica ... Miss E. Tay^ 

After which (first tini^lt^^this ^eatre)- the Musical Bnrietta of 

WEST c btJNTg^ WOOING. t 

To which will bo added the Comedy ^ Two Acts, ehtitled 

SIY WIFE’S MOTHEEt 

, Mb. W, PAgRpr, Ac., Ac. 


* ,! To conclude with the Farce of 

MAKE YOUR WILli.S; 

Ma. Stbickland, <fec., &c. 


Mr* Power will repeat the characters of Sir Patrick 
Hoonbt, to-morrtyW, being the last night but one of h 
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LIFE OF PHELPS. 


TflEATEE EOYAL, HAYMAEKET. 


SWISS SWAINS having been rnanimOnsly received, will 
be repeated Every Night. 


<^i£SDAMBS Glover, Nisbett, Humby, Fitewilliam, Waylett, Gallot, 
^ , , Beresford, Davenport, Tayleurb, E. Honner, Wrightkn, 

Vanpenhoff, W. Clifford. 

m^BSt Phelps, Elton, Vining, Buckstone, Webster, Collins, Haines, 
Strickland, Hemming, Gough, Worrell, T. F. Mathews, 
. ' Boss, Gallot, Ray, Hutchings, Bishop, &c., ^c. 


K * This Evening^ Friday^ October 1837^, 

WILL BE PRESENTED SHAKBSPJ^^B*S t^GEDY OF 


RICHARD TI|. 


!>ttke^ Glo’ster 

Mb. Strickland 

of York 

ke of-Buckingham.., 

ke of Norfolk 

|||tfl of Richmond ^ 

of Oxford ... Mb. Edwards 
J^ rd Mayor ... Mr, Ross 

' l^teutenjytit 

'fir Richard Ratcliffe ... Mr. '^ImIrbll 
;■ J^yrrell i ;\ Mr. Bishop ' • 

;^ue6n Elizabeth ... 

^'Iia.dy Anne ... ••• 

llbuchesB of Yo^ 


• 44 ' 


Mr. Phelps 

Prince of Wales ... Miss Gallot 

Miss M. Gallot 

• , Mr. Hemming 

.. ' Mr. Ray 

Mb. Haines ^ 

l^ord Stanley ..*. Mr. Gough 
^m. Catesby ... Mr. Gallot 
... Mr. T. F. I^athews 
Tressell ... Mr. Hutchings 
Forrest ... Mb. Andrews 
Mrs. Glover 
... Miss Vandenhoff 
•o Mbs. W. Clifford 


an original Comic Operetto, called 


; ; , SWISS SWAINS. 


,.j To ^ich will be added Mb. BucKSTcftiB’s poj^ular Interlude of 

.,MISCHIEF MAKING. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, 

CO.VENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, Friday, October 27tk, 1837, * 

WILL BE PKEFORMED OTWAY’S TRAGEDY OF 

VENICE PRESERVED. 

The Duke of Venice ... Mr. Tilbury Priuli ... Mr. Waldrok 
BedGiiiiftr ... ... ••• ••• * ... M^^^iddbiaR 

Jaffier ... (bis first appearance at tliis Theatre) ... ’ 

Pierre ..i, Mr. Macbea^T 

Renault ... Mr.G. Benneto Spinosa ... Mr. PRiTCH4|tD 

Elliott Mr. Roberts- 

Belvidera Miss Helen 


During the evening the Band wilt perform Beethoven’s Overture tO 
Egmont, and Rossini’s Overtdre to The Mount of Olives, 


. After which the Musical Entertainment of 

) NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 

Messrs. Mabders, Bartley, Meadows, Lepfler, &c. ; Miss Shirej^J^ 
Miss Land, Miss P. Horton, and Mrs, Garrick. , ^ 


To conclude with the last New Faroe (in ^ Act).o4. 

• THE SPITFIRE. . 

Mffisaii HUTLBT, MkADOWB, MIBS P.^HoBTOS^-^I^ ',,4,. 
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LIFE OF PHELPS. 


THEATEE I? JYAL, IIAYMAKKET. 

^ The Public is respectfully informed that the eminent Tragedian, 

Mr. MACEEADY, * . 

Is engaged at this Theatre, and will make his Fifst Appearance here this 
season, in the Tragedy of Othello, this Evening, 

First Appearances of * 

Mb. PHELFS and Miss HELEK FAUCIT. 

Mb. W. FAEREN will perform Pierre Boncoeur, To-Night. 

This Evening, Monday, August 1839, 

WILL BE PERFORMED THR TRAQED7 OF ' 

OTHELLO, THE MOOR OP VE^^ICE. 

Duke of Vepice ... • ... Mr. Gouofl 

Bifabantio (a Noble Venetian) Mb. Perkins 

Gratiano (his Brother) Mb. Worrell 

Lodovico (kinsman to Brabantio and Gr^^p) Mb. Howr 

(From the Theatre Bojal, Garden^hls First Appearance) 

Othello, the Moor (General for the Venetians in Cyprus) ... Mr. Macready 

Cassio (his Lieut. -General) ... Mr. CobrER 

lago (Standard-Bearer to Othello) ... 1.. Mr, Phelps 

(From the Theatre Boyal, CoTent Garden — his First Ap^^rance this Season) 
Roderigo (a foolish Gentleman, in l^vewithDesdeniona) MR. Walter Lacy 

S The MooFs predeces^r in the Govern- ) 

Montano | ^ | Mr. Hemming 

Messenger ... Mr., Green 

Desdemona (Daughter to Brabant io^nd Wife to Othello) Miss Helen Faucet 
(From the Theatre ifoyal, OHrent GardeR — ^being hiur First Appearance at this Theatre) 
Emilia (Wife to lago) Mrs. Warner 

Tlie %)llctwing Pieces of Music will be performed in the course of the 
avbping : ^(Iverture, II Barbi^ di Sivylia, Rossini ; Walaer, La Belle 
Odbeidle^SttAUBQ ; Overture, Vhapiron Blane, Auber. ' 

Will be Performed (2|gt Time) a new Drama, in Two Acts, called 

THE VILLAGE DOCVOl^^ 

To conclude w^]b the Farce of 

JOHN JONES. 

Positively the Last Nights but Five of Mb. Power ; to-mbrrdtv ho will 
perform in Two Favourite- Pieces. ' - 

• , V' 

Ifies Ellen Treb)’ iS';09g«ged at this Theatre, and will mSkb bei* First . 

. "Appearance since her^tjitnirom America, immediately after the 
' d'- close of Mr/POv^ER^ Engagement. 
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THEATKE EOYAL, 

DRURY LANE. 


Mn. PHELPS 

Eespectfully announces that his Benefit is fixed for 
Tuesday y May 30t/i, 18 43,# 

WHEN WILL BE PERFOBMED SITAKESPEARIS’S PLAY OP 

THE WINTER’S TALE. 


Leontes Mu. Macready 

Polixenes Mu. Ryder 

Plorizel Mr. Andkrsun 

Antigonus * Mr. Phelps 

Gamillo Mr. Elton 

Autolicus ... ^ Mr. Compton 

Clown Mr. Keeley 

Hermiono Miss Helen Faucit 

... Mrs. Warner 

Perdita Mrs. Nisbett 

ilo^sA Mrs. Keeley 

Dorcas .. ^iss P. Horton 



AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 
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Lll’K OF PTliarS. 


KOYAL ITALLVX OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE SHAKESPEARE NIGHT^ 

Tuesday Emihuj, Denemher 7tk, 1847, 

OvertiW comjosod for tlie occasion, and conducted by Sir IIenry Bisito?. 
Prologue written by Mr. Ciivules Kstight, and recited by Mr. Phelps. 


Mii. Leiou Muhkat 


I.— THE DExVTlI OF IIENRY IV. 

St'coiid Part of King Henry IV. Act IV. Scone iii. 

King Henry ... Mii. JVIachkadt Prince Henry 

TT.~ LAUNCE AND SPEED. 

The Two CL'iiilcmcn of Veron.*!, Act III. Scene i. 

Launce ... Ma. Haui.ky Speed ...• Mu. Buckstonj? 

HI.— D^^ATII OF QUEEN KATlIAPtlNE. 

.. * Hem’y VIII. Act IV. Scene ii. 

Qn(‘(*n K.-itharinc Mrs. Bittlkr 

IV.— FALSTAFFS RECRUITS BEFORE JUSTICE SHALLOW. 
S<‘eond Part of King Henry IV. Act III. Scene ii. 

Mu. W. P NKJ.’KN Silouco .. 


Shallow 

Falbtaff 


Juliet 


V.— JUTdETS jMARRIAGE DxVY. 

Romeo and .Juliet, the Fourth Act entire. 


Friar Lawrence 


Miss Hblkn Faucit 


Nurse 


Mr. H. Ham. 
Mu. Gran nr 


Mbs. Glovkb 
Mu. Diddeau 


Petrnehio 

Gruinio 


VI.— KATHARINE AND PETRUCIIIO. 

Taming of the Shrew, portions of Act I. and Act IV. * 

Mw. WEiJsn^u Katliarlue ... • Mus. Nisbett 

Mu. Keeluy 


VII.— THE BUCK BASKET. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III. Scenes iii. and iv. ; Act IV. Scone iii. 

Mb. (JB\yiir * Slender ... Mb. Guaules Ma’ithews 


Falstalf 

Ford ... Mb. Roxnr . 

Page ... ]\1 It. J*ABSKM.K 

Sir Hugh E van ... ]M u. jMeadows 
S hallow ... Mu. F. Matuiews 
Dr. Cains 


Mrs. I*age 
Mrs. Ford 
Mrs. Quickly 
Anne Page 


Madame Vest bis 
Mbs. Stiblinu 
Mbs. C. Jones 
Miss Howard 
Mb. J. Bland 


VIII.— THE STORY OF PUOSPERO. 


Tempest, Act I. Scene iw» 

Prospero ... IMu. Phelps Miran(fa ... Miss Laura Addison 

Ferdinand ... Mu. H. jMaum’on Ariel ..w Miss .P. Horton 

Caliban Ma. (i. 

IX.— THE STATUE SCENE.-"* ' 


A Winter’s Tale, Act V. Scene iii. 

Hermione ... Mus. WaiiVKit PanK^^ Tyruell 

Leoutes ... Mu. Guaua.m Miss Angell 
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THEATRE ROYAL, SADLER’S WELLS. 

Lrssees— Messks. (fllEENWOOD and rilKLPS. 

• , “ «• 

Under the Manngeineiit o£ Mb. PHELPS. 

BENEFIT FOR MRS. WARNER. 

The Friends of the above Lady, vvlio was so long Associated with this 
Management, and the Public generally are resj)cclfiilly apprised' that 

This Eccuiitg, Friday, SeyicDihcr 15///, 185 I, 

Is fixed for tlic above ]>urposc, on which occasion will bo 
performed Sfiakespeare’s Play of 

TlENTiY VIII. 

Cardinal Wolsoy ,AIir. Pmajs 

Queen Katha»iye ... ... jMihs Cit>fiw.vn 

(Her First and only Appearance at this Tlicatrc) 

After wliich 

rlack-p:yed siT?t\x. " 

William IMii. T. P. CoenvE 

Black-Eyed Susan ]\Iiss Cot im ii 

Who, with Mr. Piielvs and ^Irss Cushman, have gcneronsl}' coiitribnicd 
their gratuitous assistance, under the trying calainily which has for ever 
deprived Mrs. Warner of the exercise of her profi‘ssion. 

Prices ou this occasion : Dress Circle, Tks*. Boxes, 4 s. Pit, 2 s, Gallery, Is. 

WILL BE PRESENT El) RIIAKESI’EARE’S PLAY OE 

, HENRY VI IT. 

Henry VIH Mr. P.aruktt 

Cardinal AVolfey Mu. Piiki.ps 

Cardinal Cainpi ills ... Mu. J. W. Ray Cnpiieiiis ... Mr. Lacy 

Duke of Buckiiigham ... ... ... ... ... Mr. 11. IMarston 

Duke of Suffolk ... Mr. T. C. Harris Ijord Cliiimberlaiii ... Mr. Jor+Rrirs 

Earl of Surrey Mr.* Hoskins 

Bishop of 'Winchester ... Mu. Mkaorksdn • Sir T. Lovell ... Mr. PruKirr 

Cromwell Mr. Fwfdkrick lioJUN'^oN 

Sir Henry Guildford ... ... ... - ]Mr. C. Pkn’Ii»n 

Sir W. Brandon ... Mr. C. Mortimer Lord Sands ... IMu. fjEW’is Ball 

Surveyor ... Mb. Lrnt Clerk of Court ... JVIr. Pranks 

Queen Katharine JMiss (^usiniAx 

Anne Hullen ... ... ... ... ... .•* Miss Cooper 

Lady Denny ... Mrs. H. Mabston Patience ... Miss Kate Hickson 

After which Douglas Jerrold’s Nautical Drama of 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

William ' ' Mr. T. P. Cookk 

Black-Eyed Susan Miss Cooper 

To conclude with the laughable Farce of 

- OLD AND YOUNG. 


E E Z 
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LIFE OF PHELPS. 


THEATEE EOYAL, DEUEY LANE. 

Managers— Messrs. EDMUND FALCONER and F. B. CHATTERTON. 


On Monday y Dccemher \ithy 18G3, and During the WealCy 

Her Majesty’s Servants will perform (Friday excepted) the New and 
Original Farce, by \V. Buou(Ui and A. Halliday, Esqs., entitled 

MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

• 

John O’Groat (a retired Tobacconist) Mn. J. Neville 

Duncan Grey (a yoiinp ScottUh Gentleman) Mu. Warbe 

Muggins (u Cockney Hairdresser) Mu. G. Rklmoue 

Walker (a Cockney Greengrocer Mu. G. Weston 

Gillie (a Scotch Servant) ... Mu. J. Morris Tibbie ... Mrs. C. Melville 

Caledonia O'Groat (only Daughter of O’Groat) Miss Harfleur 

Time — Fi esent. 


AFTER AVHICH, COMMENCING AT A QUARTER BEFORE EIGHT, AND CONCLUDING 
ABOUT TEN O’CLOCK, LORD BYRON’S CHORAL TRAGEDY OF 

MANFRED. 

MOTi'inrs 

Manfred Mr. Phelps 

Abbot of St. Maurice Mr. Ryder 

A Chamois Hunter Mb. A. Rayner 

Manuel (an aged retainer) Mr. NKViLLFi 

Herman (a young domestic in the Castle of Manfred) Mr. G. Weston 

Retainers Messrs. Bedford, Weaver, Kirk, Wilson, Smith, and Edwards 

IMMORTALS. 

Arimanes (^Ruler of the Evil Agcrcies'i Mr. Wardb 

Ariel (Spirit of the Etlicr) Mrss Leonti 

He.sper (Spirit of the Stars) ■. Miss Louisa RiT'rEU 

Undine (Spirit of thoAV'i^ers) Miss Poole . 

MLerima (Spirit of ^mor^ Miss Cicely Nott 

Auster (Sjiirit of the Stormy ! ' Mr. Swif» 

Astarotb (Spirit of the Earth) Mr. Meagreson 

Nubes (Spirit of the Shadow of Night) Mr. Rydr 

Titauos (Spij^Of the Mountains) Mr. G. Spencer 

Nemesi* (G^diMs of Vengeauee) Mrs. Edmund Falconer 

Clotho *' • f Miss Emma Atkinson 

Lachosis V the%ree Destinies ' ... ... < Miss 0. Weston 

Atropos j ' ^ ( Miss Murray 

The Phantom of Astarte ... ^ Miss Rose Leclerq 

The Witch of the Alps ' Mrs. M. Eburne 

Evil Agencies and Spirit Spectres of the Weird World ... Messrs. T. Matthews, 
J. Morris, J. Cormack, Miss Seymour, Miss Harplefr, Miss Green, Mrs. C. 
Melvill%Mrs. Waulow, and the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Choir and the 
■ BAWtHtF.^;*' ^ 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Orchestra will perform Schumann’s celebrated 
Overture to Manfred, 


To conclude with the New and Highly Successful Farce, by 
John Oxenfoud, Esq., entitled 

BEAUTY OR THE BEAST. 
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XllKATBE EOYAL, DEUKY LANE. 
Managers— Messrs. E. FALCONER and F. B. CIIATTERTON. 


Open for the Season for the Performance of the Legitimate Drama. 

On Thursday and Saturday, November 3rd and 6th, 18G4, 
The Perforniaiiccs Avill commence with the Farce of 

TOO MUCH FOR GOOD NATURE. 


On Friday, November 4//i, 

The Performances will commence w'ith the New and Original Farce of 

THE O’FLAHERTYS. 


After which, Each Evening, commencing at Eight o’clock, produced on a 
scale of great coinploleuess, combining in iJie i^prescntation all the 
Characters^ Supernatural Agents, Choruses, Musical and Scenical 
Illusions, SHAKicsrEARE’s Tragedy of 

MACBETH. 

The Scenery by Mu. William Beverley. 

Duncan (King of Scotland) Mr. J. Neville 

Malcolm ) 1 . 5 Neville 

Uonallmiii J } Mb. Wbavek 

limliMo ‘ } { Mb! a“iUyni5R 

Macduff ] ( Mr. Creswick 

Ijcnnox > Noblemen of Scotland < Mr. Waude 

Bosse ) ( H. Sinclair 

Fleance (Soi^to Banquo) ^ MiSs Collier 


Scyton ... Mr. Meagreson 
Bleeding Officer ... 

First and Second Murderers 
First Officer ... Mr. Bedford 
First Witch ... Mr. G. Belmorb 


Third Witch ... Mr. Robert Koxby 

First Singing Witch 

Second Singing Witch 

Third Singing Witch 

Fourth Singing Witch ... ' 

Lady Macbeth 

Gentlewoman 


Physician ... MA Lickfold 
... ... Mr. T.'jP ..® arris 

... • ... Messrs. SmaftjjiRhd Howard 

Second Officer ... Mr. Glyndon 
Second ^tch ... Mb. Edmund Phelps 


Hecato ... Mr. Bartleman 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs 
Miss Emma Hisywood 
Mr. Marler 
Mb. Mathieson 
Miss Helen Faucit 
Miss Green 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Oi•chc^^tla will pl.iy L. Spohr’s Overture to 

Macbeth, 


Musical Director, Mr. J. Barnard. Ballet Master, Mb. J. Cormack. 
Prompter, Mr. J. Morris. Costumiers, Mr. S. May and Mrs. Lawlkl. 
Machinist, Mb. J. Tucker. Properties, Mr. T. Needham, 

'Gas Appointment!^, Me. J. Hinkley. 
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LIFE OF PHELrS. 


TllEATliE llOYAL, DIUJliY LAj^E. 

Hranagcrs— MiiSbus. K. FALCONEil and F. 13. CIIATTEyilTON. 

Last Six of KING JOHN. 

On Monday, Deccmhrr 11///, 18G5, and Enery Evening during the Weclc, 

THE PEREURMANtES WILL COMMENCE WIITI (AT SEVEN oVlOCK PRECISELY^ 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL TRAfiKDY OF 

KING JOHN. 


King John 

I'rincL* Henry (his Son, .'^Iterwaitls King Henry III.) ... 
Artliur, Duke j Sou to (JeoRrey,late Dukc‘ ol Hretaguc, the ] 
of Bretagiu' ( eld<‘r JJr<»ther of King John J 

William Alar.shall (Earl of l\‘nibrol<e) 


Mr. Phelps 
Miss E. Falconeb 

Master P. Eoselle 

t 

Mu. McIntyre 


(Jeffrey Fitz-I*eter (Earl of Essex, C’hief Justiciary of England) ... Mr. Weaver 

Williuin hongs word (Earl (If Salisbury) Mu. Edmund Phelps 

Kohert Bigot (Earl of Norfolk) 31 R. C. Vandenhoff 

Hub(‘rt de Burgh (Chamberlain to the King) 3 Ik. Swindournb 

Itohert Fauleonbridge (Sou of Sir Kobert Fauleonbritigi*) Mu. G. Weston 
Philip Eauleonbridgi;, afterwards f his Half- llrother. Bastard | James Anderson 


Sir Jlicliard IMautagenct ( Son to King Kichard 1. 
James Gurney (Servant to Kady l^aulconbritlge) 

Peter of Pomfret (a Prophet) 

Philip, King of France 

Louis, the j)aiipliiii 

Arcliduk<‘ of Austria 

Cardinal Pandnlph (the Pop(‘^s L('gate) 

Giles Vicointo Alelun (a French Lord) 

Chatillon (Ambass.ador from Fnii’.ce to King John) ... 

An English Herald 

A French Herald 

A Citizen of Augiers . 

Elinor 


Mr. J. 3Iorris 
31 R. J. Bedford 
31 R. A. Kaynbr 
31 1{. F. IUrsby 
31 R. J. Spencer 
3Ir. P>arrett 
31 R. 3Ikagreson 
31 R. CiiAS. Harcourt 
31 u. C . Warner 
3[u.^Lickfuld • 

31r. j. Neville 

I Mrs. IlVandenhoff 
Miss Atkinson 
Miss Bose Leclerq 


3 


, j the Widow of Kii\g Henry II. and Mother of 
( KiiigJuIiu 

Constance (3Iothcr to Arthur) 

Blanche -f to Alphoii.so, King of Castih', and ) 

X Niece to King Jolin j 

1 .. i« f .31other to the B^fitard and Kobert ) 

J4«lyl.aulconbndso| Faulcoubridgc I 

fiords, Ladies, Knights, Citizens of Angim's, Sheriffs, Heralds, Officers, Pages, 
Soldiers, 3Jesseugers, Banner-Bearers, and Attendants, by Minor Members of the 
Company, Ladies of the Ballet, and Supernumeraries. 

Scone — Sometimes in England and sometimes in France, 


Mrs. G. Hodson 


After which, the Highly Successful Comic Drama, by E. Falconer, entitled 

GALWAY GO BRAGII; 

Os, LOVE, FUN, AND FIGHTING. 


3lnsical Director, Mr. J. Barnard. Bullet 3r!ister, Mr. J. Cormack. 
Prompter, 3 Ir. Gates. Costumiers, Mr. S. May and Mrs. Lawler. 
3Iachiiiist, 31 r. J. Tucker. Properties by Mr. T. Needham. 

Gas Appointments by Mr. J. Hinkley, 
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THEATIil!: EOYAL. IJKUKY LA.\K. 

Sole Lessee uiid ]\rLiii{ig(‘r- .Mit. F. B. CIIATTKliTON. 

• Great Success of Goethe’s Play. 

“ One would tMnk that all the means of representing magieal apparitions hadheon 
rxhau.sted; but the orgic's of tlio Walpnrgis mob are of a Kiiui iio\(‘l to the stage. 
AVitcIies aud their familiars creep through tlie eliinhs and er(*viees of jagged roehs. till 
the scene is peopled by a 'S\iid unruly mass, which, slinking away tlirougli the s me 
aj^ertures, leaves behind it an crpiaJIy wild solitude.” — Timt'n, October 22iid, 18UG. 

Moiuhiy, NovoMiIm' 12///, 180G, ainl 7////7//// tho, Wcfk, 

WILL BE rEllKOUMEI) BY IIEIl MAJES'IY’S SETIVAN'JS, A\ ADA TJ A'llON, BY BAYLE 
BKUNAlll), (/F UOr/niE's KOMAN'llC PLAY, L\ FINE BAK'J S, 

FADST. 


With INliisical Ulnstrations selected from the Opc'ra of hy tSi'r)mf ; 'I'ho 

Musical Druma of luntst^ by Hisiior; The JTttlpnrijh JSi'jht of IM sm)ki,s- 
soiiN ; and the Works of Ha’S dn anti \V ini' if. '1 he whole aiianged b> JSlit. .1. 
H. Tri-LY. 'J'lic New and Klaborale »Scem ry desigiiM and j)aintc<l for the JMay 
by Mit. William Hkveulky. TIh; J Lances, Groupings, aud IVIelec JMovement 
invented and produced by jM it. dtuiN CoifMACK. Ihe Skt tehes and Designs by 
K. A\''. Ktsenk, ill accordance with the well-known tuitlines of Faust by^ JiKTCU. 
The general Action and Arrangements by IMu. Kdayaud SnuMNu. 

Previous to the Play the Orchestra will ptTform Spoiiit’s Overture to Faust. 


Faust 

Valoiitiiie (a Soldier) 

Haus 'k 

Jtusub > Townsmen 
Pete j 

Captain of th« Guard 
Jailor 


CHARACTEilS HUMAN. 

INlit. Kmrrxn IhiuLrs 

]Mit. W. T1 A If If ISON 

(M If.C. WAItNKR 

t M It. KrfZtiAMi'S 

j Mlt. CirAltLES HATlCOUltT 

i Mlt F. JlAKSIlY 

r ^1 If. IMiufTox 

! Mu. J. ]>. .lollNhTONE 

fiMrt. Naylor 

Mlt. lilCKTOLD 

Mlt. J. Mouris 


Citiz us, iStudeiits, Soldier', 

Margaret 

Martha (her Friciul) 

* 

Lisa 


ILc. 

Mr.s. Hermann Veztn 
... Mrs. H. Vandenitoi k 
f Miss Adelatwe Golier 
i Miss F. IJkn.M'.tt 

... Miss Poo MO . 


CITARACTEKS SE]MI-HUMAN. 

Afit. JTiei.ps 

]\I It, James Johnstone 

l\li}. G. Skyton 

j iM u. WiT.r.iAAi McIntyre 

t Mr. G. Si’ENCKR 

Sibyl (The Beautiful Witch) Mlss Lizzie Grosyenor 

Witches, Male and Foniale’Elves of the Brocken, &c. 


Mcphistopheles 
Spirit of the Earth 
Sy corax 
Baubo ] 


Tegel 


f Witches 


To concliido with SuAKEsrEAiiE’s Coiiifjdy of 


KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. 


On Monday, November 19tlj, SuAKEsrEARE’s Play of 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Rosalind ... (her First Appearance this Season) ... Miss Helen Fat c’tt 
O rlando IM it. W a i .tt it ]\U) n " n : omer Y 
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LIFE OF PHELPS. 


ailEATEE EOYAL, DEUEY LANE. 

Sole Lessee and ]Manager — M r. F. B. CHATTERTON. 

Ilistoiioal fiTul Sensation Dninita, Farce*, and Grand Ballet Divertisement. 

KINO O’ SOOTS having acliievcd the gn'Jitcst success of any drama ever produced at 
this Theatre, to prevent disappointment an early application for Scats in respeet- 
fiilly requested. Tickets to all parts of the Theatre to be obtained at the Kox 
Office from Ten till Five daily. 

9 

On Monday, October 2G/7t, 1868, and Every Eveniny during the Week, 

Her Majesty’s Servants will perform the New and Original Farce, by 
(t. L. M. Strauss, entitled 

A MODEL UNCLE. 


lu the course of the Evening the Band will perform the following Pieces : 

Overture “Les Diainants de la Couroniie” Either. 

Overture “ King O’ Scots ” JF. C. Levey. 

New Quadrille “ King O’ Scots ” W.C. Levey. 

(Published by Cramer & Co., Regent Street, with a splendid Title of Old 
London Bfidge.) 


After which will be prosented, at a Quarter to Eight, a New and Original 
Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 

KING 0’ SCOTS. 

Founded on Sru Wali’er Scott’s celebrated Novel, The Fortunes of Nigel. 
T)jc Piece Written and Adapted by Andrew Halliday. 


Tlie New and Magnificent Scenery, Illustrative of Old [jondon, by William 
Beverley. The Overtuie and Incidental Music selected and arrangen 
by Mr. W. C. Lrney. The Dances and Groupings of Cro\#ls arranged 
by ^lii. John (k)i;MACK. The Costumes by M R. Yokes and Mrs. Lawler, 
from Authorities sui)])licd by Mr. William Bkunton. The whole 
produced under the Direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. 


King James I. 
I’rinco Charles 
Ijord Dalgarno 


CHARACTERS IN THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Phelps 

Duke of Buckingham ... Mu. F. Charles 
Nigel, Lord Glcnvarloch ... Mr. E. Pricb 
Mr. Addison 


AIr. Temple 
Mu H. Sinclair 

George Heriot (JcAveller to the King) 

David Llainsay (a Watclimakcr) 

Sir Aluiigo Malagrowther (a Cynical Courtier) ... 

Ricliie Moiiiplies (Nigel’s Scotch Servant) 

Jin Viii (a London Apprentice) 

Frank Tun slal (an Apprentice') 

Maxwell (Chamberlain to the King) 

Alansfield (Lieutenant of the Tower) 

The Lady Hermione (a Mystery) 

Margaret Rain.say 

Dame Ursula Suddlechops (Gos.sip and G.>-between) 
Martha Trapbois (the Miser’s Daughter) 


Mr. James Johnstone 
Mr. John Rousk 
Mr. G. Cummino 
Mr. Joseph Irving 
Mr. O’Neill 
Mr. Lickfold 
Mr. Rignold 
Miss Edith Stuart 
Miss Heath 
Mrs. Frank Mathiews 
Miss Fanny Addison 


ALSATIANS. 

Hildebrod (Duke of Alsatia) 

(7a))tam Colepepper (a Bully) 

Tarpbois (a Miser) ... .! 


Mr. Barrett 
Mr. W . MclNTYiiFi 
Mr. Phelps 



APPENDIX. 


On the eve of tlio Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth Mr. 
Phelps took the chair at the meeting of the Shakespeare 
Club at Birmingham, whose members prcisented him with a 
copy of the ^Devonshire Hamlet^ with the following title-page 
and inscription: — 

HAMLET 

BY WILLIAM SllAKE-SPEABE, 

1G03 ; 

HAMLET 

BY WILLIAM SlIAKESPEARi: 

1G04: 

Being exact Reprints oC the First and Second Editions of SJiakcspoan‘’s 
great Drama, from the very rare Originals in the possession of his Graio 
#ie Duke of Devonshire ; with the two texts printed on oi)poBitc pag( s, 
and so arrojiged that tho parallel passages face each other. And a 
Bibliographical Preface by Samuel Timmins. 

“ Look hccrc upon this Picture, and on this.” 

LONDON: SAMPSON LOAV, ROJSt & CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 

18C0. 

TO 

SAMUEL PHELPS, Esq., 

WITH THE HEARTY THANKS OP THE MEMiJERS OF 
“our SHAKESPEARE CLUb” 

FOR A GRACIOUS SERVICE RENDERED TO THEM ON THE EVE OP 
AN EVEU-TO-BE-REMEMBERED DAY. 


Birmingham^ 
April 22nd, 1804. 


GEORGE DAWSON, PREBiDEiJT. 
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LIFE OF PHELPS. 


The following may liave hcen related otherwise, hut I have set 
down the incidents just as tliey were told me by Mr. Plielps. 

Turning round on his stool one dfiy in the office of the newspaper 
where both Avere engaged, Douglas Jbrrold said to Phelps rather 
abruptly, “What have your godfathers and Jrour gotjmothers done 
for you?” “What do you mean?” “Well, what have you been 
taught? What do you know?” This led to a comparing of notes, 
and it turned out that neither in French nor in Latin was either of 
them at that moment i)rcpared to undergo an examination. Like 
wise men, tliey set about at once redeeming the time. An old Dutch 
gentleman became their tutor, and they very soon made good their 
deticiencies in the languages named. 

At this time Samuel Phelps and Douglas Jerrold were both members 
of an amateur acting company, and when the former was to appear at 
the Olympic Theatre, as “a gentleman amateur,” he wa§ very anxious 
that Jerrold should go and see him play. Kext day at the office 
Phelps was a little surprised that his companion made no allusion 
to the performance of the previous evening ; and, when his surprise 
waxed into irritating wonder, and he could bear it no longer, he burst 
out with, “ Well, what did you think of my acting ? I saw you were 
there.” Jerrold turned very leisurely tow’arils Phelps and delivered 
himself thus : “It is my very decided opinion that, if you persevere, 
you may eventually make a good Walking Gentleman, and get your 
live-and-twenty shillings a week ; but you must stick to it, remember.” 

On the 8tli of April, 1842, Jerrold’s play of The Prisoner of War 
was produced at Drury Lane Theatre, and after the performance was 
over Jerrold went behind to congratulate Mr. Phelps on his success 
as Captain Channel, and in course of conversation gave him a dig in 
the side, saying, “ I suppose, old fellow, you have not forgotten m^ 
prophecy of the five-and-twenty shillings, eh ! — you^re gcliting almost 
as many pounds, I expect.” Mr. Phelps answered him with a long- 
drawn “ No— not quite that.” As a matter of fact, he was getting 
twenty. — J. F. E. 

•• 

I have said on p. 216, that after playing Brutus for his benefit at 
Sadler’s Wells on the Cth November, 1862, that ho never entered that 
theatre again. It would appear, however, from what I have been told 
by a friend on whose memory I place some reliance, that my own 
has been at fault touching that as a fact, for he is said to have acted 
there one night for the benefit of the sufferers by the Clerkenwell 
explosion somewhere about the end of 1867, and again for a few 
nights with Miss Marriott in the autumn of 1869 or thereabouts. 
Even now I cannot bring it to my remembrance, and it appears to 
me to be the only thing touching his career at that theatre that my 
memory has failed me in. 

He once acted at the Victoria Theatre in the spring of 1839 for 
the benefit of Bender, the box book-keeper at Covent Garden. The 
play was Julius Cmsar. He acted Cassiifs ; Warde, Brutus ; and Elton, 
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^[arc Antony. The Sunhcam, refciTcd to on p. 49, gave a very lonn- 
and exhaustive criticism on this performance, highly eulogizing it. 

The sui)per referred to in one of Mr. Charles l-)ickens’s letters, p. 390, 
after the hist performance of John Savile of Ilaysted, and also referred 
to by the Rev. James White in one of his, p. 386, did not take place 
on either of tlfe dates they spoke of, hut on the 4th November, the 
second night of the play’s production, as narrated on p. 103. 

The benefit referred to in ^Mr. Phelps's letter to Mr. ^Macready of 
2ist July, 1853, and Mr. Macready's to Mr. Phelps of 22nd July, 
1853, for the help of poor JMrs. AVTarner in her last hours did not 
take place at Drury Lane, but at Sadler’s Wells. The play-hill is 
given on p. 419. 

The White Rose, by the Rev. eJames AVhite, and referred to in 
his letter of 24tli November, 184 7, Avas never acted, but Mr. Phelps 
produced on 6th March, 1852, AVhite’s tragedy of James YL, or the 
Gowrie Plot, as described at p. 124. — W. M. P. 



INDEX. 


Actors : 

Addison, 39 
Aldridge, 65 
Anderson, 21, 24 • 

Barrett, 8 
Bartley, 69 
Belford, 8 

Bennett, George, 8, 19, 21 
Brooke, G. V., 22, 23 
Butlers, the, of Shciheld, 36 
Cecil, Arthur, 11 
Chapman, 8 
Coleman, John, 307 
Cooke, George Frederick, 24 
Cooper, 49 
Creswick, 9, 22, 24 
Devrient, Ludwig, 10 
Dickinson, G. K., 8 
Dillon, Charles, 23, 24 
Dolman, 8 
Dowton, 3 
Elliston, 3 

Elton, 20, 50, 52 • 

Farren, the elder, 3, 59 
Fechter, 25 
Fenton, Charles, 8 
Forbes-Robertson, Johnston, 15, 

307 

rorbea-(Robertson), Norman, 15, 

308 

Forman, 65 
Garrick, 3, 5 
Gilbert, 40 
Graham, 8, 65 

Greenwood, afjting manager, 9, 18 

Harris, T. C., 8 

Haywell, 8 

Henderson, 3, 5 

Hoskins, 8 


Actors {continued): 

Hudson, 8 * 

Iflland, 10 

Kean, Charles, viii, 16, 20, 52 

Kean, Edmund, 2, 18 

Kemble, Charles, 3, 14 

Kemble, John, 2 

Knight, 8 

Lacy, H., 8, 65 

Lacy, Walter, 19 

Lickfokl, 8 

Liston, 3 

Liint, 8 

Macrcady, Wm. Charles, viii, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 14, 15, 19, 29, 40, 41, 
42, 48, 49, 52, 53. Plays pro- 
duced by him at Co vent Garde* 
and Drury Lane, 255, 256 
Maiston, Henry, 8, 19, 21, 65 
Matthews, Charles, 3 
Meagreson, 8 
Mellon, H., 8 
Morelli, 65 
Morton, 8 
Nyp, IL, 8 

Phelps, Edmund, 8, 49 
Ray, 8 

Rayner, Alfred, 8 
Righton, 8 

Robinson, Frederick, 8, 11 
Robson, 24 
Rodwell, 41 
Rousby, Wybert, 8 
Ryder, John, 19 
Ryder, of Aberdeen, 36 
Scharf, 8 

Selby, Charles, 46 
Seyton, C., 8 
Sullivan, Barry, 23, 24 
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Actors (continued ) : 

Vaodenhoff, 9, 19, 60, 59 
Vezin, UenrianD, 8, 24 
Wallack, James, 9, 16, 50, 62 
Warde, 2J), 59 

Webster, Bcnjaniin, of the Ilay- 
markct, 39^40, 41, 42 
Webster, John, 8 
Wljeatleii^h, 8 
White, Clement, 65 
^ilkins, John, 8 
Williams, 8 
Wilson, 65 
Woolgar, 39 
Younge, Anthony, 8 
Actresses : 

Addison, Laura, 9, 26 
Archbold, Mrs., 9 
Atkinson, Miss, 9 
Ballin, Miss, 40 
Cooper, Miss, 9, 27 
Faucit, Helen, now Lady Martin, 
26, 41, 49, 50, 51 
Fitzpatrick, Miss, 9, 27 
Glover, Mrs., 50 
Glyri, Miss, 9, 26 
Goddard, Miss, 9 
Harding, Emma, 65 
Hudspetli, Miss, afterwards Mrs. 

Edmund Phelps, 9 
Le Batt, Miss, 9, 65 
Marston, Mrs. Henry, 9 
Maywood, Miss, 52 
•Mordaunt, the Misses, sisters of 
Mrs. Ni^ett, 39 
Nisbett, Mrs., 39, 41 
Pollock, Mrs., formerly Mrs, 
Ryder, 88 
Rachel, 27 
Rafter, Miss, 9 
Ristori, 27 

Ryder, Mrs., of Aberdeen, after- 
wards Mrs. Pollock, 88 
St. George, Julia, 9 
Stirling, Mrs., 26 
Taglionis, the, 40 
Ternan, Mrs., formerly Miss Jar- 
man, 9 

Travers, Miss, 9 

Tree, Ellen, afterwards Mrs. 

Charles Kean, 26, 50 
Warner, Mrs., formerly Miss Hud- 
dart, 9, 25, 50, 65 
Young, Mrs. Charles, afterwards 
Mrs. Vezin, 9, 27 


Anson, the Hon. George, 61 
Berlin, 10 

Blackwood, Sir Henry, Bart., 38 
Boker, G. H., 28 
Browning, Robert, 55 
Bunn, Mr., of Drury Lane, 39, 40 
Burns, Robert, centenary of, 16 
Burroughs, Watkiii, 36 

Campbell, Lord Chancellor, 14 
Carruthers, Robert, of Inverness, 
37 

Carter, Mr., 61 
Chatterton, F. B., 22 
Chfilsea, 1 

Chitty, the Hon. Mr. Justice, vii 
Church, the, ix, x 
Clay, John Randolph, 40 
Consul-Genefkl, the Spanish, 15 
Cooper, Sarah, 35 
Cotton, Lord Mayor, 14 
Criticisms : 

Athenmum (John A. Hcraud) on 
Macbeth and oi)ening of Sadler’s 
Wells, 65-67 

Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper (Jonas 
Levy) on City Madam, 70 
Times (John Oxenford) on City 
Madam, 70 

Weekly Dispatch on Hamlet and 
King John, 71 
Critic on King John, 72 
John Bull on several produc- 
tions, 73 

News of the World on Richard III., 
74 et seq. 

Morning Sun on Bridal, 76, 77 
^ Times (John Oxenford) on Riche- 
lieu, The Fatal Dowry, anti 
The Winter’s Tale, 80, 81 
Patrician on The Fatal Dowry, 
81 

Athenaeum (John A. Heraud) on 
King Lear, 81, 82 
Court Journal on King Lear, 82, 
83 

BelVs Weekly Messenger on King 
Lear, 83, 84 

Observer on King Lear, 84-86 
Athenaeum (John A. Heraud) on 
The Winter’s Tale, 86 
Observer on The Winter’s Tale, 
86, 87 
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Criticisms {continued ) : 

Douglas Jerrolda WeeMy News- 
paper (F. G. Tomlins) on A 
King and No King, 90-92 
Douglas Jerrolds Waldy News- 
paper (F. G. Tomlins) on Henry 
IV., Part I., 93-96 
Douglas Jerrolds Weehly Neios- 
paper (F. G. Tomlins) on Mac- 
beth, 97-99 

Lloyds Weekly London Newspaper 
(Jonas Levy) on Macbeth, 99- 
102 

Cumberland's Acting Plays (‘‘D. 
G.,** George Daniel) on Calayiios, 
107 

Douglas Jerrolds Weekly News- 
paper (F. G. Tomlins) on 
Anthony and Cleopatra, 110 
Morning Chronicle^ on Garcia, 
‘ 111-113 

Cumberland's Acting Plays^ 
(George Daniel) on Retribution, 
115 

Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on The Man of the World, 
122, 123 

Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Henry V., 124-126 
Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Henry IV., Part II., 
127, 128 

Punch (Douglas Jcrrold) on Bot- 
tom the Weaver, 129-131 
Lloyds Weekly London News 
. (Douglas JeiTold) on A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, 131-133 
Athenceum (John A. Heraud) on 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
134 

Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
135-138 

Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
Pericles, 139-142 

Lloyd's Weekly London News 
(Douglas Jerrold) on Pericles^ 
143, 144 

Times (JohnOxenford) on Pericles, 
144-147 

Weekly Dispatch (Bayle_ Bernard) 
on Macbeth, 149 

Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Tinion of Athens, 150- 
162 


Criticisms {continued) ; 

Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
Timon of Athens, 152-154 
Examiner (Professor Morley), on 
Taming of the Shre^, 164, P55 
Mominy Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Taming of the Shrew, 
155-157 

Examiner (Professor Morioy) on 
Twelfth Night, 158, 159 
Weekly Dispatch (Bayle BemaTRi) 
on Twelfth Night, 160-163 
Examiner (Professor Morioy) on 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, 163, 164 
Times (John Oxenford) on Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, 166, 166 
Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Tlie Clandestine 
Marriage, 167, 168 
Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
Tlie Provoked Husband, 170 
Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on The Hypocrite, 171, 172 
Weekly Dispatch (Bayle Bernard) 
on The Hypocrite, 172-175 
Examiner (Professor Morioy) on 
The Hypocrite, 176 
Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
The Fool’s Revenge, 177, 178 
Weekly Dispatch (Bayle Bernard) 
on The Fool’s Revenge, 178 
Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
Othello, 180, 181 

Examiner (Professor Morley) fti 
Hamlet, 182 • 

Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
Coriolanus, 183-186 
WeeMy Dispatch (Bayle Bernard) 
on Werner, 186-188 
Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
King Lear, 189-191 
Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Louis XL, 191-194 
Weekly Dispatch (Bayle Bernard) 
on Louis XL, 195-197 
Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Othello, 198 
Daily Telegraph on Othello, 199, 
200 

Morning Herald on Othello, 201, 

202 

Porcupine (Liverpool paper) on 
his mode of acting, 208-210 
Morning Herald on close of his 
management, and on Brutus, 211 
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Criticisms {continued ) : 

Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on close of his manage- 
ment, and on Brutus, 212-14 
Times (JJphn Oxcnford) on close 
of liis rnaTiagerTient,j215, 216 
Duhlm Comrfifircial Journal (Her- 
bert Steele) on Ilauilct, 216- 
217 

Dublin Commercial Journal (ITor- 
^ bert Stcclo) on llicbclieu, Sir 
Giles Overreach, and Werner, 
217-219 

Times (John Oxenford) on Patri- 
cian’s Daughter, Tlie Tein[)C8t, 
Timon of Athens, and Henry 
IV., Part II., 220-227 
Weekly Dispatch (Bayle Bernard) 
on Ricliefieu and liamlct, 
227-232 

Morning Post on Henry V., Vir- 
ginius, and The School for 
Scandal, 232-235 

Athenoeum (John A. Heraud) on 
Romeo and Juliet, 235-237 
Sunday Times (Stirling Coyne) on 
Henry IV., Part II., 239 
^Daily News on Henry V., 238 
Islington Gazette on Macbeth at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, 240-242 
Die Freischutz (Hamburg paper) 
on King Lear, 243 
Times (John Oxenford) on open- 
• ing of Drury Lane, 290 

^(Professor Morley) on 
opening of Drury Lane, 291, 
292 

Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
FalstafT, 298 

Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
Henry IV., Part II., 294 
Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Othello, 295 
Examiner (Professor Morley) on 
Wolsey and Richelieu, 298, 
299 

Morning Advertiser (F. G. Tom- 
lins) on Richelieu, 299 
North Briton (Edinburgh paper) 
on Hamlet, 313 

Observer on Faust, at Drury Lane, 
316-317 

The World (Dutton Cook) on 
Phelps generally as an actor, 
318-321 


Criticisms (continved) : 

Sphinx and Free Lance (Man- 
chester papers) on Othello, 322- 
326 

Sundry Manchester papers, 326- 
333 

Liverpool Daily Post on Sir Peter 
Teazle, 333 
Crystal Palace, 16 

Dickens, Charles, 17, 28, 96 
Dramatic Critics : 

Bernard, Bayle, viii, 149, 160, 172, 
178, 186, 195, 227 
Blanchard, E. L., viii, 2, 28, 360 
Cook, Dutton, 318 
. Coyne, Stirling, viii, 239 
Daniel, George, 107, 115 
Hcratid, John A., viii, 19, 49, 68, 
65, 81, 86, 134, 235 
Jerrold, Douglas, viii, 34, 57, 129, 
131, 143 

Levy, Jonas, 70, 99 
Morley, Professor, viii, 135, 139, 
152, 154, 158, 163, 170, 176, 
177, 180, 182, 183, 189, 291, 
293, 298 

Oxenford, John, viii, 70, 80, 144, 
165, 215, 220, 290 
Rede, Leman, 47, 57 
Tomlins, F. G., viii, 90, 93, 97, • 
110, 122, 124, 127, 150, 155, 
167, 171, 191, 198—202, 295, 
299 

Dresden, 11 

Farningham, Kent, 2, 18 
Forster, John, 28 

Forster, John, the Executors of, viii 
France, 11 

Genoa, 11 

Gibbs, Dr., of Exeter, 40 
Gill, William, of the Plymouth 
Journal^ 37 

Girtin, Dr., son of Thomas Girtin, 9 

Hammond, Mr., manager of Drury 
Lane, 50 

Harris, Mr., of the Princess’s, 25 
Hay, Mr., of Exeter axid Plymouth, 
37 

Hazlitt, 18 

Hogarth, Miss, Executrix of Charles 
Dickens, vii 
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IJolliDgshead, John^ 353 
Hunt, Leigh, 16 

%aly, 11 

Knowles, Sheridan, 57 

.'•Leipzig, 11 
Letters : 

Correspondence with Benjamin 
Webster, 355, 356 
From W..’0. Macready, 356, 357 
Correspohdence with W, C. Mac- 
ready, -358-371 

Colrespbndence with J^)lm Forster, 
371*380 

From Rev. James White, 381-388 
Charles Dickens, 389-394 
Leigh Hunt, 394, 395 
Sir IGdward Bulwer Lytton, 
‘ 307 - • 

;%H.’Bokef,‘ 397-399 
Amdry persons, 399-403 
Lion Hotel, Farninglidm, 2, 18 
Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, 7, 28 
Lytton,^ the Rt. Hon. the Earl of, 
vii, viii 

Macready, Jonathan, F.R.C.S., vii 
Macready, Mrs., vii. 

Macready, William* Charles, Repre- 
sentatives of, vii * 

Magazine^ Tallis's, 19. 

Marston, Dr. Westlaaid, 26 
Mud^, Mr., of Plymouth, 38 

Palk, Colonel, 38 
Palk, Sir Lawrence, 38 
Payne, Howard, 38 • 

Phelps, W. May, vii, 10, 17, 19, 33, 
34, 40, 43, 51, 53, 61 
PtaKLPS, Samuel : 

His various characters, 3, 4 
His children, 5 

Willityn Robert, Chief- Justice of 
St,* • Helena,’ ‘ 6 
Edmund, actor, 6 
Eleanor Cooper, eldest daughter, 6 
Sarah, second daughter, wife of 
youngest son of Alderman 
Goodair of 'Preston, 6 
Youngest son md daughter still 
alive, 6 

His career divided into periods, G 


Phelps, Samuel {continued) : 
Negotiates with Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, 7 

Epgages Signor Mcrcadante, 8 
Names of his coiripaiy, 8 , 

His aim as manager, 9 
Ilia habits, 10 ^ * • 

Takes his company to Berlin, &c., 
10 

German criticisms upon him, 10, 

Patronized by Prussian Royalty,^! 
Declines going to America, 11 
Goes on a tour through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, 11 
Dines with Ldrd Chancellor Camp- 
bell, 14 . 

Dines at the Mansion House, 14 
Plays at Windsoi^, 16 
His mannerisms, 17 
His ukill in miniature-painting, 1 7 
‘Disappojntfed at not “being able to 
secure Drury Lane, 28 
' Ills acting characterized, 29, 30, 
.• 31 

sHis birth and parentage, 32 
• His youth and education, 33 
Goes to London, and becomes*- a 
reader on the press, having 
Douglas Jerrold and W. E. 
Love for fellow- workers, 34 
^♦Gets ’ engaged to Miss Sarah 
Cooper arid takes to the stage, 
35 • 

His various provincial engage- 
ments, 36, 37 

Comes to London, and is engaged 
by Mr, Webster, 41 
Renews provincial engagements, 
42 

Maot^dy goes to Southampton to 
8e|4dm act, 42 

: Eng#^ by Mr, Macready, 43 
¥ to his wife, 43 
Iderstandings with Mr. Mac- 

By, « 

to the Haymarket, 49 
^ , ars at Drury Lane, 50 
Embarks with Mrs. Warner in the 
' managenient of Sadler’s Wells, 
64, 65 r 

Takes SadleFa Wells Theatre 
jointly with Mr. Greenwood 
and Mr, Warner, 64 
Their address to the 64, 65 
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Phelps, SAMifEi/ (continued) : 

First Nig;lit of — 

Macbeth, 65 
1 Othello, 07 
\The Stranger, GH ^ 

Tlie JfecHoijs Wife, 08 
AVierner, 68 
Shyiock, 68 

The School for Seandal, 68 
e Virginius, 68 
Hamlet, 68 
The Wife, 68 
The Bridal, 68 

A' New'JWay tod^ay Old Debts, 
68 

King John,* 68 - 
The City Madam, 69 
The Lady of Lyons, 69 
The Wonder, 69 y 
The Priest's Daugh^/ 69 
Bichaid4lI.V69 < * 

Wild Gate, 69 
Nicholas Flam. 69 
The Soldier’s Daughter, 69 
The Iron Chest, 69 
Henry VIII , 69 
^^loae of First Season, 69 
Opening of Second Season, 77 
First Night of — 

Every one has his Fault, 77 
William Tell, 77 
The King’s Friend, 77 
The Florentines, 78 
Bicheli^, 78 


Phelps, Samuel (continued ) ; 
i First Niglit of — 

R<gneo and Juliet, 89 
Measure for Measure, 89 
Damon and Pyt^aas, 90 
Ion 90 

A King and No ding, 90 
Tim Road to Ruin, 92 ^ 

Feudal Times, 92 
The Tempest, 92 
Town and Country, 93 
Bertram, 93 
Provost of Bruges, 93 
Close* of Third Season, 93 
Opening of Fourth Season, 96 
• First Night of — 

Gymbeline, 96 

Macbeth (without Singing 
Witches), 96 
Heir at Law, 103 
John Saviie of Haysted, 103 
The Poor Gentleman,' 103 
As You Like It, 103 
Fazio, 103 
The Steward, 104 
Twelfth Night, 104 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 104 
T46 Way to Keep Him, 104 
Close of Fourth Season, 104 
Opening of Fifth Season, 105 ^ 
First Night of— 

Coriolanus, 105 

Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 
106 


Love, 78 

The Gamester, 78 
Venice Preserved, 78 
The FajMil Dowry, 78 
IsabelU, 7S 
Pizai^o, 79 
Beaifff 
Evadtiek79 ^ 

The wThteTVTallP 

Dougla^ 

Jane Spei^'-lHKv::v j:v-, 
Julius 

loseofS^a^MlP^^^' 


pilF'dp.. 

Pirt^U 87 


xician’s Dsi^ter, M 


Much Ado About Nothing, 106 
A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, 106 
J 44 . The Honest Man’s Fortune, 107 

8 ^ . All in the Wrong, 107 

' • Oalaynos, 107 
V^vCIoim of Fifth Season, 108 
Obening of Sixth Season, 108 
Night of- 

Belle’s Stratagem, 109 
Chase, 109 

. ^ Antony and Cleopatra, 109 

V The, ^sy Body, 111 
. She Stoops to Conduer, f J1 

Ill 

‘p: ' f he Honeymoon, V4 4^ 
*tte1afibutiom,^4 \ 

" Close of Sixth Season, lid 
87 Oj-iening of Seventli Season, 119 

■ *•». * % ; ^ First Night of — 

The Legend of Florence, 119 
j^ter, M The Duchess'of Halfi, 119 

F F 
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Phblps, Samukt- {continued) : 

Close of Seventh Season, 

Opening of Eighth Season, 121 
First Night of — 

• Timon of Atlwans, 121 
■ Secrete WoitE Jtnowmg, ^1 

J.amefl VI., or the Gowne Hot, 

* 124 

Cloflo of Eighth Season, 124 
Opening of Ninth Season, 124 
First Night of— 

All’s Well that Ends Well, 

124 

The Merchant's Wedding, 124 
Arden of. Feversham, 124 
A Woman Never Vexed, 124 
Henry V., 124 ^ 

The Widow of Cornhill, 12b 
Might and Bight, 126 
The Cavalier, 127 
Henry IV., Part IL, 127 
. Close of Ninth Season, 128 
Opening of Tenth Season, 128 
First Night of- 
Love Makes a Man, 128 
A Miijsummer Night’s Dream, 

I^ondon Assurance, loo 
The Miser, 138 
Close of Tenth Season, 138 
Opening of Eleventh Season, 

139 

'First Night of— * 

Pericles, 139 
BobEoy,148 

Close of Eleventh Sewon, 148 
Opening of Twelfth Smso^ 148 

. H«s first appearance m The Hunch- 

, back at Sadler’s Wells, 148 
' Fiwt Night of— 

Hateitten of Both wellhaugh, 148 
. The Comedy of Errors, W 
' Close of Twelfth Season, 149 
Opening of Thirteenth Season, 

149 ) 

Beproduction of Timon of Athens, 

160 /. 

Firti Hi^t p|— . 

Taming of the Shrew, 164 
Beproduotion of Twelfth Night, 
168 

First Night of— 

Two dontlemen of Verona, IM 


PaEi.PS, Samuei. (continued) : 

Close of Thirteenth Season, 16.1 
Opening of Fourteenth Season, 

163 ^ J 

First^ight of— „ 

Love’s Labour’s Loslintis 
The Clandestine Mai.:-'"'!, lb -' 
•Proiuction of Macbetli^- at Her 
Majesty’s Tlioatre, 169 , 

Strangeseeneandgreatenthnwasip 

in gallery of Sadlers Wells 
after the above Macbeth night, 

169 

First Night of— 

A Cure for the Heartache, 

Close of Fourteenth Season, 169 
Opening of Fifteenth Season, 

170 

First Night of— ’ 

The Provoked Husband, ITU 
The Hypocrite, 171 
The Wheel of Fortune, 176 
Close of Fifteenth Season, 177 
Opening of Sixteenth Season, 

• 

First Night of— * 

.John Bull, 177 
The Fool’s Beveng^ 177 
Produces Borneo and Juhot at 
Windsor Castle, 177 
Close of Sixteentti Season, 177 
Appears at the PiincesB s Theatw 
for the summer mqpths, 179 
Opening of Seventeenth Season, 

i83 

Produces Werner, to intrwVjce his. 

son Edmund as Olno, 186 
Reduces Bichelieu at Windsor 

Clos7of ’feventeenth Season, 189 

Appears again during summer of 

1861 at the Princess s, 189 
Opening of Eighteenth and last 
Season, 191 
First Night of— 

Louis XL, 191 - • 

Doing for the Best, 202 
Colley Cibber’s Eichard UL, 
202 

Williams, his assistant stage 
manager, 203 
His scenic artists, 204 

Comparison between his pro^b. 
tions and Charles Kean’s, 204 
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l*HF.LPt-., SamiTEL (rontinned) : 

His attitude towards liie Press, 
205 

Cause of giving up manafjoinent, 
\ 205-207 

T< .trfiyoil address iU Sadler’s 
'VellsJ^i.n, 214 

liHs ■‘'Sadler’s Wells to C’aptairi 
Horton Kh 3 ''H, 216 
Speeches at General Theatrical 

• Fund Dinner, 246-8 

Lists of Plays prod u(3pd hv him at 
Sadler’s Wells, 258, 254* 257,258 
Lines on his actin^^, 287, 288 
Engagement witli Feciiler at the 
Lycemn, 290 

Engages with Falconer and 
Chatterton«»to get up Manfred 
at Drury Lane, 290 
Acts Macbeth at Drury Lane, 298 
„ King^ John at Drury Lane, 
300 

„ Mephiatopheles at Drury 
Lane, 301-303 

„ Marino Faliero, at Drury 
Lane, 303 

^ „ Janies VI. and Trapbois the 
Miser, 303-305 

Disagrees with Chatterton, and 
leaves Drury Lane, 304 
Goes to Astley’s with E. T. Smith, 

304 

(lOes to the Queen’s, and plays 

* ’ Bottom the Weaver and Pros- 

jiero, 3§5 - 

Again on friendly terms with 
Chatterton, and goes to Old 
Drury to play Isaac of York, 

305 

Goes to the Princess’s with 
tertoTi, and plays Hamlet t&ere 
-for the last time, 306 / 

Plays a new part there^ Dej^r 
Sanderson in Watts Phillips’ 
On the Jury, 306 
Catches a cold after playing The 
^an of the World, and laict up, 
lor some months, 306 ( 

Plays at the Prince’s Theatre, 

■ Manchester, for several tiucces-^ 
sive years with 'Charles Calvert, 
307 

Farew'ell performances at Man- 
chester, Dublin, and LiverpooL 
307 . 


PiiKi.rs, Samuel (continued) : 

Last two engagements at the 
Aquarium with Miss Litton, 
307, 308 

Went to Coopersale for change of 
air, 309 

wet at Finsbury Park, and 
daught fresh cold, 309 
Engaged with Cliatterton to play 
a farewell engagement at Old 
Drury, 309 

Went again to Coopersale, 310 
Death at Coopersale, 310 
Particulars ot Funeral, 311 
Speech at the Mansion House, 
334, 335 

Address from the Brasenose Club, 
336-338 

Lines on him from Punchy 338- 
340 • 

Lines on him from Funny FoIJcSy 
340 

Obituary notices of him, 341- 
353 

In Memoriam, 354 ‘ 

Play- Bills: 

York, 62 
Preston, 63 

Sundry Sadler’s Wells,' &c., 269- 
286 

Sundry Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, Hayinarket, &c., 404- 
424 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., vii 
Princess lioyal’s marriage, 16 
Princess Victoria’s majority, 39 

Queen, the, and the Prince Consort, 
. 16 

Report of General Theatrical Fund 
Dinner, 244-253 

Serle, Thomas James, 65 
Shakespeare, ix, 4 

„ All his plays produced 

by PheJpH less four, 7 
„ His Terwntenary^ 16 

Shaldere, Mr., and William, 42* 
Shepherd, Mr., of the Surrey Theatre, 
22 

Smith, E. T., 18 
Stage, the, x, 14 
' Stephens, Mr. George, 52 
Switzerland, 1 1 
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Tait^ Ai 'ii bishop, ix, 14 
TalHs, ]^ir., the publisher, 28 
Theatres : 

Aberdeen, 15, ^ ?f> 

Aquarium, Loi^n,. 6 
AstleyHp Londflw 
Belfa#;:96 ^ 

Birmirijj^am, M 

CoTent O^arden, ‘London, 25, 48 
Devonport, 38, 39 
Drury Lane, 2, 4, 6, 50, 66 
Dublin, 6 
Dundee, 16, 23, 36 
Edinburgh, 6 
JExeter, 37 
Gaiety, London, 6 
Glasgow, 6 

Hayinarket, London, 6, 41 
Inverness, 36 ^ 

Liverpool, 6 • 

Manchester, 6 
Newcastle, 6 


Thejiins i^ontinuud) : 
iVrth. M 
PI mi.wiUi, 37, *18 
Proh On, 36, 6 ■ ^ 

Princess’s* J.o.idon, 6 
Queen’s, London, 6^ < ^ 

Sadler’s Wells, 3, 

Southampton, 42 
St. James’s, Loudon, 7 
Standard, London, 6 
Stonehonse, 38 
Surrey, London, 6, 22 
Worthing, 37 
York, 62 

Theatiioal Fimd Dinner, General, 14 

White, James Logan, Esq., viii 
Wliitv% ilev. James, t^iii, 28 
Wig’htwick, George, architect, 37, 
38, 41 

Windsor Castle perfomiances, 16 
Worthirjg, the College at, 18 
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/I CLASSIFjIl . iLuitcationt.!! Catabgue of Works pub- 
lished in Grea ISritain. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Second Edition, 
revised and corrr ^;d, 5 j. 

About Some Fell ' • By an Eton Boy, Author of “ A Day 
of my Life.’’ ^ 'Lv u limp, square r6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Adams (C. K.) Manual of Historical Literature. Crown 8vo, 

12S. 6d. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist By Lucien Biart, with 
117 beautiful illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gillmore. Tost 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, New Edition, yx. 6(/. 
Alcott {Louisa Af.) Jimmy s CrttiSe in the “ Pinafore.'* With c 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth gilt, 3;. Cut. 

Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. Square i6mo, 2s. 6 d. 

(Rose Library, ir.) 

■ ■ Little Men : Life at Plumfield unth Jds Boys. SmaV 
postSvo, cloth, gilt edges, 31. 6i/. (Rose Library, Double vol. 2s.) 

Little Women. 1 voL, doth, gilt edges, 3^. 6 d. (Rosi; 

Library, 2 vols., ir. eadt) . . 

Old-Fashioned Edition, small post 8\o 

cloth extra, gilt edges, 3/. dH^^fRose Library,. 2 j.) 

Work, Again. A Story of Experience 

(Rose Libniiy^||gd^H|Keadi.) -r* 

^ — Shawl StrUp^jK^^ post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 3^. Gd: 

Eight Cousif^^t^ tlte i^unt Hill. Small post 8vo, 

with Illustrations, 3 J. 6d. ^ 

r Eose in Bloom. Small post 8vo, 3/. fyd. 

Under the Lilacs. %dkall post 8yo, doth extra, 51. ‘ 
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Aicott {Louisa M.) An . Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving Day. 
Small post 8vo, 3s. (id, 

I^averbs. Smalti ost 8vo, 3.*-. (id, 

and y^ill, ^ Imall post 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

“IVilss Alcott’s stones arc thd {)tighly healthy, fu!l of racy fuii aiul humoiir 
exceedingly entertaining . . Wc c.vu recommend the ‘ Eight Cousins.’"— 

AthencBum. 

Aldrich ( 7 ! A) Friar Jerdnids Beautijul Booky 6f^c. 
Very choicely printed on band-made paper, parchment cover, 3^.. (>d, 

— - — Poetical Works, Bdition de Luxe, Very handsomely 
bound and illustrated, 2if. 

Alford {Lady Marian) See “ Embroidery.*’ 

Allen {£, A,) Pock me to Sleepy Mother, 18 full-page Illustra- 
tions, elegantly bound, fcap. 4to, " 

American Men oj Letters, laves of Thoreau, Irving, Webster. 
Small post 8vo, clotlT, 2x. (d, each. 

Ancient Greek Female Costume, By J. Moyr Smith. Crown 
8vo, 1 12 full- page Plates and other Illustrations, 7 j. (d, 

Andersen {Hans Christian) Fairy Tales, With 10 full-page 
Illustrations in Colours by E. V. B. Cheap Edition, 5 j. 

Andres {E,) Fabrication of Volatile and Fat Varnishes^ 
I^acquers, Siccatives, and Sealing Wa^es. 8vo, 12s, 6 d. 

Angling Literature in England ; and Descriptions of Fishing 
by the Ancients. By O. Lambert. With a Notice of some Books 
on other Piscatorial Subjects, b'eap. 8vo, vellum, top gilt, 3J. (d. 

Archer { William) English Dramatists of To-day. Crown 8vo, 

8j. (id. ' 

Arnold {G, M,) Robert Pocock, thd Gravesend Historian, 
Crown Svo, cloth. [In th^Press. 

Art and Archccology (Dictionary). See “ Illustrated.” 

Art Education, See “ Illustrated Text Books!” “ Illustrated 
Dictionary,” “Biographies of Great Artists.” 

Art Workmanship in Gold and Silver, Large Svo, 2s. 6d, 

Art Workmanship in Porcelain, Large Svo, 2s, 6d. 

Artists, Great. See “Biographies.” 

Audsley {G. A.) Oniamental Arts of J^apan. 90 Plates, 74 
in Colours and Gold, with General and Descriptive Text. 2 vols., 
folio, .^16 16s. 

Audsley (^W. and G.A.) Outlines of Ornament. Small folio, 
very numerous Illustrations, 31J. (id, 

Auerbach {B.) Spinoza. 2 vols., i8mo, 4J. 
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Autumnal Leaves, By F- G. Illustrated by 12 

Flares, exquisitely coloured after NaJ||e ; 4 Page and 14 Vignette 
^Drawings. Cl^ilh, imperial i6ino, giltV&es, I4f. 

'’y^ANCROFT {G,) History of the ^mstitution of th^United 
States of Ainerica. 2 vols., 8vo, 24J, 

, Barrett, Fnglish Church Composers, Crown 8vo, 3J. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. 

Editeil by the late J. Hain Friswell. 

Comprising Pleasure Pooks of Liteiature produced in the Choicest Style as 
Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 

**Wc can hardly imagine beticr books for boys to read or for men to ponder 
over.”— 

rricr 2S, 6it. each Volume^ ccmpleie in itseljTf Jlexible cloth extra^ gilt edges, 
with silk Headbands and Reg isUr\ ^ 

The Story of the Chevalier IJayard. Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By 
By M. De Berville. Robert Buchanan. 

De Joinville’s St. Louis, King of Coleridge's Christabel, and other 
France. { Imaginative Poems. With Preface 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, in- } by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

eluding all his Prose W’orks. j Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Sen- 
Abdallah; or. The Four Leaves. tences, and Maxims. With In- 

By Edouard Laboullaye. troduction by the Editor, and 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Na- Essay on Chesterfield by M. de 
poleon Buonaparte. Ste.-Beuve, of the French Aca- 

Vathek : An Oriental Romance. demy. 

By William Beckford. j Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballan- 

Thc King and the Commons. A I tyne. 

Selection of Cavalier and Puritan ! My Uncle Toby ; his Story and his 
Songs. Edited by Professor Morley. i Friends. Edited by P. Fitz- 
Words of Wellington : Maxims and ! gerald. 

Opinions of the Great Duke. \ Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselos, Prince of Maxims of the Duke de la Roche- 
Abyssinia. With Notes. foucauld. 

Hazlitt’s Round Table. With Bio- Socrates : Memoirs for English 
graphical Introduction. ' » Readers from Xenophon’s Memo- 

The Keligio Medici, Hydriotaphia, rabilia. By Edw. l.cvien. 
and the Letter to a i*>iend. By Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. ; 

A Case containing xz Volumes, price 31X. 6rf. ; or the Case separately, price js, 6d. 

Beaconsfield {Life of Lord), See ** Hitchman.” 

Begum^s Fortune (The) : A JVew Story, By JuLes VeRne. 
• Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, ^s, 6 d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5/. 
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Alcott {^Louisa M,) An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving Day. 
Small post 8vo» 3s. 6(i. 

■ IVoverbs. Small kst 8vo, 3/. Gd. 

— N. u '^^ack and ^ilL \ fmall post 8vo, cloth extra, 5 j. ' 

Alcott's stories are th' ughly healthy , full of racy fun and humour 
exceedingly entertaining . Wc. c.iu recommend the * Eight Cousins.’’*— 

Athenmim. 

Aldrich {T JS,) Friar Jei'Ofnds Beaittijnl Book^ i 5 rc. 

Very choicely printed on hand-made paper, parchment cover, Gd, 
— — Boetical Works. Bdition de Luxe. Very handsomely 
bound and illustrated, 21s. 

Alford {Lady Marian) See “ Embroidery.” 

Allen {E. A.) Bock me to^ Sleepy Mother. 18 full-page Illustra- 
tions, elegantly bound, fcap. 4to, 

American Men oj Letters. Lives of Thoreau, Irving, Webster. 
Small post 8vo, clotff, 2s. Gd. each. 

Ancient Greek Female Costume. By J. Moyr Smith. Crown 
8vo, 112 full- page Plates and other Illustrations, *js. Gd. 

Andersen {Hans Christian) Fairy Tales. With 10 full-page 
Illustrations in Colours by E. V. B. Cheap Edition, ^s. 

Andres {E.) Fabrication of Volatile and Fat Varnishes^ 
Lacquers, Siccatives, and Sesding Wajees. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Angling Literature in England ; and Descriptions of Fishing 
by the Ancients. By O. Lambert. With a Notice of some Books 
on other Piscatorial Subjects^ Fcap. 8vo, vellum, top gilt, 3J. Gd. 

Archer { William) English Dramatists of To-day. Crown 8vo, 
Zs.Gd. ' 

Arnold {G. M.) Robert Pocock^ thd Gravesend Historian. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. [/» th^Bress. 

Art and Archaeology (Diclionary). See “ Illustrated.” 

Art Education. See ** Illustrated Text Booksi” Illustrated 
Dictionary,” “ Biographies of Great Artists.” 

Art Workmanship in Gold and Silver. Large 8vo, 2 S. 6d. 

Art Workmanship in Porcelain. Large 8vo, 2S. Gd. 

Artists, Great. See ^‘Biographies.” 

Audsley {G. A.) Ornamental Arts of yapan. 90 Plates, 74 

in Colours and Gold, with General and 'Descriptive Text. 2 vols., 
folio, 1 6 iGs. 

Audsley ( W. and G. A.) Outlines of Ornament. Small folioi 
very numerous Illustrations, 31J. Gd. 

Auerbach (i?.) Spinoza. 2 vols., i8mo, 45. 
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THE BAYARD SERIES. 

Edited by, the late J. Hain Friswelu 
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over.*' — Pimes, 
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The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 1 Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By 
By M. De Berville. j Robert Buchanan. 
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France. | Imaginative Poems. With Preface 

The P^ssays of Abraham Cowley, in- j by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

eluding ail his Prose W'orks. j Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Sen- 
Abdallah ; or. The Four Leaves. tences, and Maxims. With In- 
By Edouard Laboullaye. troduction by the Editor, and 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Na- Essay on Chesterfield by M. de 
poleon Buonaparte. Ste.-Bcuve, of the French Acq,- 

Vathek ; An Oriental Romance. ^ demy. 

By William Beckford. j Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballan- 

Tlie King and the Commons. A I tyne. 

Selection of Cavalier and Puritan ! My Uncle Toby ; his Story and his 
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• Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, doth, gilt edges, 7s, 6d , ; plainer binding, plain edges, 
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Ben Hur : A Talc of the Christ. By L. Wallace. Crown 
8vo. 6x. " , 

BeuhierACfermai '"opybooks. In six gradationis at \d. eacb.-^^ 

Bickersmj^s 'xil Co^anion to Book of Commofi*jPmypi^ 

may^’had iHrarious snes and bindings from \d. to 21 s, FrUe 
List atfd PctXctus will ^kforwarded on application. 

Bickerst^ {Sbv. E. JI.lJM.A.) 7.'te Clergyman in his Home. 

Small post Svo, is. ■ M 

— ■ The Master^ s ^tme- Call ; or. Brief Memorials ^ f Alice 

Frances Bickersteth* «Dth Thousand. 32nv), cloth gilt, i.. 

— — The MasfdS Will. A Funeral Sermon pi cached 

on the Death of m|H 5 Gurney Buxton. Sewn, 6d. ; cloth gilt, i j. 

The Shado^of the Bock. A Selection of Religious 

Poetry.' i8mo, c^ph extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Shad&tved Home and the Light Beyond. 7th 

Edition, crown 8vo, Sloth extra, Ss. 

Biographies of the Great Artists (JllusUated). Crown 8vo, 
emblematical binding, jr. 6d. per volume, except where the price is 
given. 

Claude Lorrain.* Mantegna and Francla. 

Correggio, by M. £. Heaton, 2s. 6d. Meissonier, by J. W. Mollett, 2 s. 6d. 
Della Robbia and Cellini, 2s. 6d.* Michelangelo Buonarotti, by Clement. 
Albrecht Diirer, by R. F. Heath. Murillo, by Ellen £. Minor, 2s. 6d. 
Figure Painters of Holland. Overbeck, by J, B. Atkinson. 

Fra Angelico, Masaccio, and Botticelli. Raphael, by N. D’ Anvers. 

Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, and Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett. 

Andrea del Sarto. Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. 

Gainsborough and Constable. Rubens, by C. W. Kett. 

Ghiberti and Donatello, 2s. 6d. Tintoretto, by W. R. Osier. 

Giotto, by Harry Quilter. Titian, by R. F, Heath. 

Hans Holbein, by Joseph Cundall. Turner, by Cosmo Monkhous^ 
Hogarth, by Au.stin Dobson. Vandyck and Hals, by P. R. Head. 

Landseer, by F. G. Stevens. Velasquez, by E. Stowe. 

Lawrence and Romney, by Lord Vernet and Delaroche, by J. R. 

Ronald Gower, 2 s. 6d. Rees. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Watteau, by J. W. Mollett, 2s. 6d.* 

Little Masters of Germany, by W. will^ by J. W. Mollett. 

. B. Scott. 

* • Not yet puht^ 

Bird (jST, Ei) Chess Practice. 8vo, 6//. 

Birthday Book. Extracts the ^iings of R. W. 

Emerson. Square i6mp, d^PH^xtra, hs Illustrations, very 

choice binding, 3^. 

■ Extracts from the P^SK^^, Wh Square i6ino, 

with.mnnerous Illustrations and le binding, y. 6d. 
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Birthday Book, Extracts from the IVrUings oj Thomas a 
* Kempis. targe i6mo, red lines, 3 j. td, -jt ^ 

»Blqck ( lVm,Y Three Feathers, Small postwo, clo^l^xtra, Ss. 

— Lady Silverdalds Sweethea^^ and omer Stof^. i vol., 

small post 8vo, 6s. X ^ 

Kiimeny i a Novel, Smalgpost 8 vo, SUptb^.lST. 

In Silk Atlifc, 3rd Editio^ small post 8vo, 6s. 

A Daughlr*- of ffeth. Mth Edition, small post 

8vo, 6s, ^ 

Sunrise, Small post 8vo, 6S~ 

Blackmore {R, D,) Lorna Doone. S 3 j post 8vo, 6s, 

Edition de luxe. Crown 4to ry numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, gilt edges, 31^. 6d,\ parchm? L uncut, top gilt, 35J. 

Alice Lorraine. Small post Svdf pj* 

' - — Clara Vaughan, 6s. 

Cradock Nowell, New Editiofl, 6s. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

Maty Anerl^. New Edition, small post 8vo, 65, 

Erema ; or^ My Father^ s Sin, Small post 8vo, 6^* 

Christowell. Small post 8vo, 6s, 

Blossoms from the Kin^s Garden : Sermons for Children, By 
the Rev. C. Bosanquet. and Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 
Bock {Carl), The Head Hunters of Borneo: Up the Mahak- 
kam, and Down the Barita; also Joumeyings in Sumatra. 1 vol., 
super-royal 8vo,’ 32 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 36^. 

Bonwick {yames) First Twenty Years of Australia. Crown 
8vo, 5J. 

Fort Philip Settlement, 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 2 is. 

Bogk of the Play. By Duiton Cook. New and Revised 
Edition, i vol., cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

Boiver {G. S,) Law relating to Electric Lighting, Crown 
8vo, sj. 

Boy's Froissart {The). Selected from the Chronicles ot 
England, France, and><|8paid. Illustrated, square crown 8vo, js, 6d, 
See “ Froissart.” ' ^ 

Boy's King Arthur he). With very fine Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cl extra, gilt edges, ys, 6d. Edited by SIDNEY 
Lanier, Editor of ‘ i Boy’s Froissart” 

Boy*s Mdbinog^h^'The) beige: the Original Welsh Legetids of 


King Arthur.^Kdited by 
graphic IllustiJmis.. Cv 
Brassey {Lady^^ahiH. 
Wortley. Fcap. 4to, sd 


l|Y Lanier. With numerous very 
b cloth, gilt edges, ys. 6d. 

Photos, by Ckilonel Stuart* 
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Breton Folk : An Artistic Tour in Brittany, By Henry 
Blackburn, Author 'of “Artists and Arabs/' “ Notmandy Pictii- 
resque/' &c. With 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldeco'ut. • 
Imperial 8vo, cloth exti^ gilt edges, 21s.; plainer binding, ioj. 

Bryant (JV. C.) and Gay {S, H,) History of the United States, 

4 vols., royal 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 601*. 

Bryce {Fro/.) Manitoba. Crown 8 vo, js. 6 d. 

Burnaby (jCapt,). See “On Horseback.” 

Burnham Beeches {Heathy F. G.). With numerous Illustrations 
and a Map. * Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 3r. GJ , Second Kdition. 

Butler {W. F.) The Great Lane Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1869-70. ' With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Kdition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 j. Gd. 

■ Invasion of England^ told twenty years after ^ by ah Old 
Soldier. Crown Svo, 2J. Gd. 

The Wild North^Land ; the Story of a Winter Journey 

with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy Svo, cloth, with 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, i8j, Cr. Svo, Gd, 

— — Red Cloud; or, the &litary Sioux. Imperial i 6 mo, 
numerous illustrations, gilt edges, *js. Gd. 

Buxton (H. y. W.) Paintings English and American. Crown 

Svo, 5 j. 

f^ADOGAN {Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience. 

^ Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, 12^. Gd. 

California. Illustrated, 125. Gd. See “ Norclhoff.’* 

Cambridge Trifles; or, Splutterings from an Undergraduate 
Pen. By the Author of “A Day of my Life at Eton,** &c. l6i!iio, 
cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 

Capello {H^ and Ivens (R.) From Benguella to the Territory 
of Yacca. Translated by Alfred Elwes. With Maps and over 
130 full-page and text Engravings. 2»vols., Svo, 42J. 

Carlyle {T.) Reminiscences of my Irish Journey in 1849. 
Crown Svo, 7 j. Gd. 

Challamel {M. A.) History of Fashion in France. With 21 
Plates, specially coloured by hand, satin-wood binding, imperial 
Svo, 28 x. 

Changed Cross {The)^ and other Religious Poems. i 6 rao, 2s. Gd. 

Child, of the Cavern {The) ; or,, Strange Doings Underground. 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. Svo, gilt edges, 71. Gd. ; cl., plain edges, 3s. Gd. 
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Choice Editi‘\l^ of Choice Books, 2S. 6d, each. Illustrated by 
; C. W. c:u*'. R.A., T. Ckeswick, R.A., E. Duncan, IUrket 
Roster, J. * Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Red(;rave, R.A., 
C. Stone 'loi sE, F. "rAYLER, G. Thomas, H. J. Townsuend, 
E. IT. Wehm rt, Harrison Weir, &c. 
riloomfield’s Farmer’is Foy. Milton’s L’Allcgro. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. Poetry of Nature. Plarrison Weir. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Rogers* (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory, 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. 
Cioldsmitli’s Vicar of Wakefiejd. Tennyson’s May Queen. 

Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard. Elizabethan Poets. 

Kent’s Eve of St. Agnes. Wprdsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 

‘ Such works are a ulorious beatification Tor a poet.**~^ A l/ienctum, 

Christ in Song, By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 

revised, cloth, gilt edges, 6 j-. 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl ( The) : Novel of Fashionablt 

Life. Edited by Robert Grant. Crown 8vo, 6s. Paper boards, is. 

Coote ( W.) Wanderings South by East. Illustrated, 8 vo, 21 s. 

Comet of Horse (The) : A Story for Boys. By G. A. Henty. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, numerous graphic Illustrations, 5^. 
Cripps the Carrier. 3 rd Edition, 6s. See Blackmore. 

Cruise of ILM,S. Challenger^^ (The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
iSj. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, *is. 6d. 

Cruise of tlu Walnut Shell (The). An instructive and amusing 
Story, told in Rhyme, for Children. With 32 Coloured Plates. 
Square fancy boards, 5 j. 

jyANVERS (N.) An Elementary History of Art. Crown 
8vo, loj*. 6d. 

Elementary History of Music. Crown 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 

Daughter (A) of Heth. By W. Black. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Day of My Life (A) ; or* Every-Day Experiences at Eton. 
By an Eton Boy, Author of “About Some Fellows.” i6mo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 6th Thousand. 

Decoration. Vol. II., folio, 6s. Vol. III., New Scries, folio, 

7J. 6d. 

De I^on (Ei) Egypt under its Khedives. With Map and 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4^. 

' Dick Cheveley : his Fortunes and Misfortunes. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 350 pp., square i6mo, and 22 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt ^dges, yj. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5J. 
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Dick Sandsy the Boy Captain, By Jules Verne.* With nearly 
lOO lllustmtions, cloth, gilt, iar.6^.; plain binding anc? plain edges^ 5 j'.«,« 

Don Quixote^ Wit and Wisdom of. By Emma TiioMPijOVi^ 

Square fcap. 8vo, 3f. 6^. 

Donnelly (B.) Atlantis in the Antediluvian World, Crown 
8vo, 12X. 6 d. 

Dos Bassos Hi) Lazo of Stockbrokers and Stock Exchanges, 

8vo, 35J. 

"pCYPT, See “Senior,” “ De Leon,” “ Foreign Countries.” 

Eight Cousins, See Alcott. 

Electric Lighting, A Comprehensive Treatise. By J. H. 

Gordon. 8vo, fully Illustrated. [/« preparation. 

Elementary History {/fit) of Art, Comprising Architecture, 

' Sculpture, Painting, and the Applied Arts. By N. D’Anvers. 
With a Preface by Professor Roger Smith. New Edition, illustrated 
with upwards of 200 Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, strongly bound 
in cloth, price lox. (id, 

Elenuntary History {An) of Music, Edited by Owen J. 
Dullea. Illustrated with Portraits of the most eminent Composers, 
and Engravings of the Musical Instruments of many Nations. Crown 
8 VO, cloth, 2J. (id, 

Elinor Dryden, By Mrs. Macquoid, Crown 8vo, *6 j. 

Embroidery {Handbook of): Edited by Lady Marjan Alford, 
and published by authority of the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
Witn 22 Coloured Plates, Designs, &c. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Emerson {R, W,) Life and Writings, Crown 8vo, Ss, 6d, 

English Catalogue of Books, Vol. III., 1872 — 1S80. Rifyal 

8vo, half-morocco, 42J. 

Dramatists of To-day, By W. Archer, M.A. Crown 

8vo, 8s, 6d, 

English Philosophers, .Edited by E. B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 

A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of English 

thinkers. Crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price 3J. (id, each. 

Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler, j •John Stuart Mill, by Miss Helen 

Hamilton, by W. H. S. Monck. Taylor. 

Hartley and James Mill, by G. S. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 
Bower | Professor Fowler. 

Adam Smith, by J, A. Farrer. 

• Not set published. 

Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain, Crown 8vOj 
cloth extra, 12 j. (id. 
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Episodes of jffretich History. Edited, with Notes, Mai)s, and 

^ ^Illustrationili by Gustave Masson, B. A, Small 8vo, 2 s. td. each, 

^ I . CharlemafTnc and the Oarlovin^riane. 

2. Louis XI. and the Crusades. 

3. Fart I. Francis I. and Charles V. 

,, II. Francis I. and the Senaissance. 

4. BEenry IV. and the £nd of the Wars of Beligrion. 

Ere7na ; or^ My Fathet^s Sin. (75. See Blackmore. 

Etcher {The). Containing 36 Examples of the Original 
Etchcd-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others : BrRKET P'os'rKR, 
T. E. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chai-fock, &c. Vols. for 1881 and 1882, 
in^erial 410, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2I. 12s. 6 d. each. 

Eton. See “ Day of my Life/' “ Out of School,” “ About Some 

Fellows.” * 


PM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, ij. ; cloth, 

d- gilt edges, is. 6 d. 

Farm Festivals. By the same Author. Uniform with abSve. 
Farm Legends. By the same Author. See above. 

Fashion {^History of). See “ Challamel.” 

Fechner ( G. T.) On Life after Death. 1 2mo, vellum, 2S. 6d. 


Felkin (P. IV.) and Wilson {Pev. C. T.) Uganda and the 
Egyptian Soudan. An Account of Travel in Eastern and Equatorial 
Africa ; including a Residence of Two Years at the Court of King 
•Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahr'Cl-Ghazel and 
Darfour. With a New Map of 1200 miles in these 1 ‘rovinces ; 
numerous Illustrations, and Notes. By R. W. Felkin, F.R.G.S., 
&c., &c. ; and the Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 28r. 


Fe»‘n Paradise {The): A Flea for the Culture of Ferns. By 
F. .G. Heath. New Edition, fully Illustrated, large post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 12s. 6 d. Sixth Edition. 

Fern World (The). By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 
Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of every 
Species of British Fern, printed from Nature ; by several full-page 
and other Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges, 6th Edition, 12s, 6 d. 

Ftiv Hints on Proving Wills (A). Enlarged Edition, if. 


Fields (y. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed., 8vo., i6f. 
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First Steps in Conversational French Grammar. By F. 

Being an Introduction to “Petites J^C9ons dc ConVersatiun eU de»- 
Grammaire,” by, the same Author. Fcap. Svo, 12S pp., is, 

Florence. See “ Yriarte.” 

Flowers of Shakespeare. 32 beautifully Coloured Plates, ^s. 

Four Lectures on Fleet ric Induction. Delivere d at I be Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, 1 ^. A Cantal). With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, sqiiaie i6rno, 

Foreign Countries atid British Colonies. A series ot L)e: c i].tive 

« Handbooks. Each volume will be the work of a wi-ter has 
special acquaintance with the subject. Crown 8vo, y. 6u. e jch. 

Australia, by J. F.Vescy Fitzgerald. I Pent, by Clc.ncnls Mafkham, 

Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. C.B. 

•Canada, by W, Fraser Raef Russia, by R. . M.A. 

Denmark and Iceland, by E. C. Spain,Jjy Rev Wenru .ri'i Webster. 
Ott<S. Sweden and Norw. by F. H. 

Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. Woods. 

Fiance, by Miss M. Roberts. •Switzerland, )>y W. A. P. Coolidg 

Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. M.A. 

•Holland, by R. L. Poole. •Turkey-in- Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 

Japan, by S. Mossman. M.P. 

•New Zealand. West Indies, by C. H. Eden, 

•Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold- | F.R.G.S. 
sniui. 

• Not fvady yet. 

Franc {Maud Jeanne). The following form one Scries, small 
post 8 VO, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges: — 

Emily’s Choice. 5^. Vermont Vale. 5s. 

Hall’s Vineyard. 4s. Minnie’s Mission. 4J, 

John’s Wife: A Story of Life in Little Mercy. 5J. 

South Australia. 4s. Beatrice Melton’s Discipline. 4s. 

Marian ; or, The Light of Some No Longer a Child. 4J. 

One’s Home. 5J. Golden Gifts. 5^. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4J. Two Sides to Every Question. 51*. 

Francis {F.^ War^ Waifes, and IVatiderings, including a Cruise 

in the “Lancashire Witch.” 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 

Froissart {The Bojs). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 
fully Illustrated, and uniform with ‘ ‘ The Boy’s King Arthur.” Crown 
Svo, cloth, *J 5 . 6 d. 

From Newfoundland to Manitoba ; a Guide through Canadas 
Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. By W. Fraser Rae- 
Crown Svo, with several Maps, 6 s. 
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^^4 MES of ^Patience, 


See Cadocan. 


Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols. in i, small 4 to, 6s. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6s. each ; or in calf extra, price xos. 6d. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2S. 6d. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gcntlciueii and Gentlewomen. 

About in the World. Essays by Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 

Like jinto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas h Kempis' 
** De Imitalionc Christi.” 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. 6s 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 
of “The Gentle Life.” 

The Gentle Life. 2 nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of “The Gentle Life.” 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 
Students in English Literature. 

Other People" s Windows. By J. Hain Frtswelu 
A Man"s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswkll. 


Gilder {W. H.) Schwatka"s Search. Sledging in quest of the 
Franklin Records. Illustrated, 8vo, I2 j. 6d. 

Gilpin" s Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 
post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform 'with “The* Fern 
World,” re-issued, yj. 6d. 

Gordon (J. E. Hi). See “ Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion,” “ Physical Treatise on Electricity,” “Electric Lighting.” 

Gotiffe. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff^ ; trans- 
lated. and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouff£, Head 
Pswtrycook to her Mmesty the Queen. Illustrated w'ith large plates 
printed in colours, 'loi Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 /. 2s. 

Domestic Edition, half-boutid, jos.6d. 

y By fat the ablest and most complete, work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world.** — Pall Mall Gazelle. 
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Great Artists. “ Biographies." ; 

Great Histoi^c Galleries of England {The). Edited by E’ord 
Ronald jbWER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully executed permanent Photograplis 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. V(j 1 . 1 . , 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 36^. Vol. II., with 36 large 
permanent photographs, 2/. I2 j. 6 d. 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hiwffer. A .'.:ries of 

Biographies, crown 8vo, 3^. each : — 

Bach. Handel. 

^Beethoven. *Mendelssohn. 

• Berlioz. *Mozart. 

English Church Com- Purcell. 

posers. Rossini. ^ 

• • In preparation. 

Green (N) A Thousand Years Hence. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Grohmann ( W. A. E.) Camps in the Rockies. 8vo, 1 2s. 6d. 

Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 
Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., doth extra, gilt, each 24r. This work is re-issued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at lor. 6 d. each. 

** It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history . ” — Times. 

Masson's School Edition. The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution ; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M. A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, lOir. 6(t. 

Guizofs History of Englatid. In 3 vols. of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24J. each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, loj. 6 d. each. 

**For luxury of typography, plaitine.ss oP print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of wliich but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their ov/11 
against any production of an age so fuxurioitt^s our own m everything, typography 
not excepted. " — Times. 

Guy on {Mde.) Life. By Upham. Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Schubert. 
•Schumann. 
Richard Wagner. 
Weber. •• 


JiJANEBOOK to the Charities of London. See ]pbw’s 


Hall {IV. W.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Hea 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. HaliJ 
Small post Svo, cloth, 2s. 2iid Edition. 


w Maxims, 
A.M., M.D. 
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Hfirpet^s MontAly Magazine, Published Monthly. i6o pages, 
fully Illustrated, ij. 

Vol. I. December, 1880, to May, 1881. % 

,, II. May, iS8r, to November, l88i. * 

,, III. June to November, 1882. 

Super-royal 8vo, 8 j. 6 d. each. 

“ * Harper’s Maga 2 inc ' is so thickly sown with excellent illustrations that to count 
them would be a wortc of time ; not that it is a picture mag^arinc, for the engravings 
illustra*'* the text after the mdnner seen in some of our choicest editiotts deluxe."— 
St. ya‘fu‘s*s Gazette. * 

** It is so pretty, so big, and so cheap. . . . An extraordinary shillingsworth— 
z6o large octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations. " — Kdinbur-gh Daily Review. 

An amazing shillingsworih . . . combining choice literature of both nations.” — 
Nonconformist, 

Hatton {ffosepJt) Journalis1(jp London : Portraits and En^ 
gravings, with letterpress, of oStinguished '^riters of the Day. Fcap. 
4to, I 2 s. 6 ii. 

Three Recruits^ and the Girls they left behind them. 

Small post, 8vo, 6 s, 

** It hurries us along in unflagging excitement.” — Times, 

Heart of Africa, Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfukth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15^. 

Heath (JFrancis George), See Autumnal Leaves," “Burnham 
Beeches,*' “ Fem Paradise,” “Fern Wnrld,” “Gilpin’s Forest 
Scenery,” “Our Woodland Trees,” “ Peasant Life,” “Sylvan Spring,** 
“ Trees and Ferns,” “ Where to Find Ferns.** 

Heberts {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns, With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, yj. 6r.'. 
Morocco, i8j. 6 d, andau. New arid Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3J. 6 d. 

Heir of Kilfinnan {The), By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 71. 6 d , ; plainer binding, plain 
edges, 5^. • 

Heldmami {Bernard) Afutim on Board the Ship “ Leander'* 

Small post 8vo, gilt edges, JRinerous Illu.strations, ys, 6 d, 

Henty {G, A,) Winning j/fs Spurs, Numerous Illustrations. 

Crowii^vo, SJ. 

*^t Horse ; which see. 

Herrick {J^eii) Poetry, Preface by Austin Dobson. With 
numeroidgllustrations, by £. A. Abbey. 4to, gilt edges, 42X. 

History of a^rimH{The) ; Deposition of an Eyewitness, The 

Story of the Coup d*£tat. By Victor Hugo* Crown 8vo, 6 s, 
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History of Ancient Art. Translated from theJDerman of Jo^n , 

WiNCKELMANN, by JOHN LODGE, M.D. With very numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. 2 vols., Svu, 3dr. 

England. See Guizot. 

English Literature. See Scherr. 

Fashion. Coloured Plates. sSi'. See Challamel. 

Frafice. See Guizfiff. 

Russia. See RAsUkuD. 

— — Merchant Shipping. See Lindsay. 

United States. See Bryant. ^ 

History and Principles of Weaving by Han t and by Poufer. With 
several hundred Illtfetrations. By Alp'K.%d Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, \l. 5^. Second Edition. 

Ilitehman {Francis) Public Life of thr Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of BeaconsHeld. New Edition, with Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 3^. td. 

Holmes {O. W.) The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

In 2 vols., i8mo, exquisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp 
cloth, gilt tops, I or. (id. 

Hoppus {y^. Z>.) Riverside Papers. 2 vols., \ 2 S. 

Hovgaard {A.) See “ Nordenskiold’s Voyage,” 8vo, 2 is. 

Hotv I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean^ 

' Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, &c. — Vol. I., The King’s Rifle. Vol. II., The Coillard 
Family. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and ilB half- 
page and Smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and i large one. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42^^. 

Hoiv to get Strong and how to Stay so. By W^illiam Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, .Physical Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5r. 

Iltigo {Victor) Ninety-Threel' Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6 j. ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; on large paper with all the origin^ 
Illustrations, los, 6d. 

— — and his Times. Translated from the French of Ai 
Barbou by Ellen E. Frewer. 120 lllustratior4S, many of them < 
from designs by Victor Hugo himself. Su]ier-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
24J. 


Su ** History of a Crime.” 



Z/sf of Piihlications, 




lluyidred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 21J. each, or 4 
• vqjs., half-m<ft-occo, i;ilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 to 20 
Po^raits each. See below. 

“Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue an important * International* 
work, entitled, ‘THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN being the Lives and 
Portraits of the loo Grcate'.t Men of History, divided into Kiulit Clastcs, each Class 
to form a Monthly Qnarto Volume. Ihc Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognize'’ authorities on the different subjects, the English contributors 
being Dean Stani-i y, iMr. Matthew Aknold, Mr. Frol'ije, and Professor Max 
MiIllrr: in Ge.m Pro'c-sor Hei-mholtz ; in France, MM. Tainb and 
Renan: and in .A' ru. , Mi. Emerson. .The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from line and rar-' eel Engravings." — Acdjtt^ty. 

Hygiene and PiiI'> U fiea'^h {A TfWtise on). Edited by A. H. 

Buck, M.lX Hjm tr-!.*d by numefous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols , cbiib, *'.)ae guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickerstetii. . 


ILLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, piice 5^. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING. 

Classic and Italian. By Percy French and Spanish. 

R. Head. Bng’llsh and American. 

German, Flemish, and Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. 

Gothic and Renaissance. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : Egyptian and Greek. | Renaissance and Modern. 
Italian Sculptors of the 14 th and 15 th Centuries. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration in Colour. | Architectural Ornament. 

Illustrated Dictionary {An)* of Words used in Art and 
Archceology. Explaining Terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Colour, Costume, Deco- 
ration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, 
Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c., with their Derivations. By J. W. 
Mol LETT, B.A., Officier de ITnstruction Publique (France); Author 
i of “ Life of Rembrandt,'* &c. Illustrated with 600 Wood Engravings. 
Small 4to, strongly bound in cloth, 15^. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson, Author of “ Under 
the Punkah.” With a Preface by Edwin ARNOLD, M. A., C.S.I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, ^th Edition, 3^. 6^. 
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Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Editiqp of his 

in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with thh Authrd’s , ■; »st 
Kevisions, called the “ Geoffrey Crayon” Edition, handsonv‘Jy‘Vr:n»,.tl 
in large square 8vo, on supeHine laid paper, and each vo^unic, 
about 500 pages, will be fully Illustrated. I2j. 6^/. pc/ voi. .. 't rho 
“ Little Britain/* 

— (“ American Men of Letter 2s. 6 


^AAIES (C.) Curiosi{ 

7J. 6d. 


of Law and Lazvyers. 8vo, 


Johnson (OP) William Lloyd Garrison and his Times. Crown 

8vo, I2X. 6d. • 


yones (Major) The E^igrantd Friend. A Complete Guide to 

the United States. New Edition. 2s. 6d, 


J^FMPIS {Thomas a) Daily Text-Book, 

^ 2s. 6dP, interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3J. 6d. 


Square i6mo, 


Kingston (W, H, GP), See ** Snow-Shoes,” ** Child of the 
Cavern,*’ “Two Supercargoes,” “With Axe and Rifle,** “Begum's 
Fortune/* “ Heir of Kilfinnan,** “Dick Cheveley/* Each vol., with 
very numerous Illustrations, square crown i6mo, gilt edges, Js. (sd, \ 
plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 


J^DY Silverdalds Sweetheart. 


65. See Black. 




Lanier. See “ Boy’s Froissart,” “ King Arthur,” &c. 

Lansdell (M,) Through Siberia, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 3 or. ; New 

Edition, very numerous illustrations^ 8vo, 1 $s, 

Larden (W.) School Course on Heat, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 51. 

Laihrop (G^ PP) In the Distance. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2ij. 

Lectures on Architecture. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated 
by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 200 . 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, leather back, gilt top, with 
complete Index, 2 vols., 3/. ^s, 

Leyland (R. W.) A Holiday in South Africa. CroMm 8vo 
i2.r. 6d. 
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Srb.Li^y of Reli^oiis Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
^ of all A^es ar<d Tongues. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 
A F-i'Hij*. GilmaN, M. a. Royal 8vo, 1036 pp., cloth extra, g>it 
re-issue in cheaper binding, lOr. 6rf’. 

Lindsay S,) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Conuuercc. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy Svo cloth extra. Vols. 1 and 2, ll^. ; vols. 3 and 4, I4r. each. 
4 vols. jouiplete for 501. 

Little Britain ; together with The Spectre Bride^room^ and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Wa^INGTON Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe, specially suita^e for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, square crown 
Svo, cloth, 6 s, 

Long (Mrs, W, H, C.) Peace and tt^ar in the TrattsvaaL 

i2mo, y, 6 d, 

I.orna Doone, 6^., 31J. 6//., 351*. See “ Blackmore.^^ 

Louis Select Novelets, Small post Svo, cloth extra, y, 6 d, 

each. 

Friends: a Duet. By £. S. Phelps, Author of *‘The Gates 
Ajar.” 

Baby Hue : Her Adventures and Misadventures, her Friends 
and her Enemies. By Charles M. Clay. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 

** A plea^t book.”— T'fw/A. 

The Clients of Dr. Bemaerius. From the French of Lucien 
Biart, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 

A Gentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 

Low’s Standard IJbrary of Travel and Adventure, Crown Svo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price ^s, 6 d., except where price is 
given. 

1. The Great Lone Land.* By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livinffstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley. 12s, 6 d. 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Begrion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, loj. 6 dL) 

6. Cruise of the Ohallenffer. By W. J. J. Spry, R. N. 

7. Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor. lOr. 6 d, 

8. Schweinforth’s Heart of Africa. 2 vols., I5r. 

9. Marshall’s Through America. 
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Lola's Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, 6s, each, cloth extra. » 

• 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. A'lco ft. • * 

A Daufirliter of Heth. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

Iiady Silverdale’s Sweetheairt. By W. Black. 

Sunrise. By W. Black, 

Three Peathers. By Wiy^M Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. B^VLACKMOKr.. 

Ghriatowell, a DartmoofYale. . By R. D. Blackmorl. 

Clara Vausrhan. By R. P. Blackmokk. 

Cradcck Nowell. By R. D. Blackmork. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Black more. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Blackmore; 

Lorua Boone. By R. D. Blackmore. * 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. BLAciMORE. 

An English Squire.# By Miss Coleridge. v 

Mistresa Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser- 
Tytler. 

A Story of the Bra^onnades ; or. Asylum Christi. By the Rev. 
E. Gilliat, M.A. 

A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. 

Far from the Maddinff Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet Major. By Thomas Hardy. 

Three Recruits. By Joseph Hatton. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

History of a Crime: The Story of the Coup d’Etat. VICTOR 
Hugo. 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated. 

Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 

Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. o 

Mary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 

Stephen Archer. New Edition of “Gifts.” By George Mac 
Donald, 

The Vicar’s Baug-hter. By George Mac Donald. 

Weighed' and Wanting. By George Mac Donald. 

[/« the Press, 

Biane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Elinor Bryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 

John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 

The Ai^han Knife. By A. Sterndale. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Poeanuc People, Their L6ves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowb. 
Ben Hur : a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 
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Low's Handbook to the Charities of London (Annual). Edited 
aild revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of “ A Guide 
to the Ciiuicbes of London and its Suburbs,” &c. Paper, is.-, cloth, 

ij. 6 ii. 

J^AC DONALD (G) post 8vo, ts. 

See also ** Low s Statidara Novels.” 

Hacgre^i!^or (Joliji) Pob Pay'* on the Paltic. 3rd Edition, 

small post 8vo, iLs. (id . ; cloth, gilt edges, 3J. (ul. 

«- A Thousand Miles, Jn the^^Pob Poy'* Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8v ;. zs. 5 cloth, gilt edges, 3J. ()d. 

— — — Description of the “ Pob Piy*' Canocy with Plans, 

&C., IS. 

— The Voyage Alone in the Yawl Pob Roy.'^ New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, » 
boards, 2r. 6 d, 

Macquoid (Mrs.). See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See Harper, Union Jack, The Etcher, Men 
OF Mark. 

Magyarland. A Narrative of Travels through the Snowy Car- 
‘pathians, and Great Alfold of the Magyar. By a Fellow of the Car- 
pathian Society (Diploma of 1881), and Author of** I he Indian Alps.* 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, yvith about 120 Woodcuts from the Authors 
^ own sketches and drawings, 385. 

Manitoba : its History, Grosath, and Present Position. By the 
Rev; Professor Bryce, 'Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
Crown Svo, with Illustrations and Maps, ^s. 6 d. 

Markham (C. P.) The Threshold of the Unkno 7 vn Region. 

Crown Svo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, loj. (id. 

Markham (C. /?.) War between Peru and Chilly 1879-1881. 

Crown Svo, with four Maps, &c. preparation. 

Marshall (W. G.) Through America. New Edition, crown 

8vo, with about 100 Illustrations, yj. (>d. 

Martin (y. W.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 

Style. Crown Svo, 2J. (id. 

Marvin (Charles) The Russian Advance towards India. 

Svo, i6r. 


f 
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Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of t/»e Sea^ and its 
Meteot-ology. Being a Reconstruction and Knlargcment of liis^ former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown Svo, 6j. 

Memoirs of Madame de Pemusatj 1802 — 1808. By lier Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mis. Cashel 
Hoey and Mr. John Ltllie. 4th Edition, clrth extra. This 
work was written by Madme de Remusat during the time 'she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the centuiy. Revelations 
which' have already created a great sensation in Paris. Svo, 2 vols. , 32J. 

See also “ Selection.” 

Menus (366, one for each day of the year). Each Menu h given 
in French and English, with the recipe for making every dish 
mentioned. Translated from the French of Count Brisse, by Mrs. 
Matthew Clarke. Crown Svo, 5j. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price IS . 6 d . monthly. Vols. I. to VII., handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, 25J. each. 

Mendelssohn Family {The)^ 1729 — 1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated from the German of Sebastian Hensel. 
3rd Edition, 2 vols., demy Svo, 30?. 

Michael Strogoff. See Verne. * 

Mitford (Miss). See “ Our Village.” 

Modern Etchings of Celebrated Paintings. 4to, 31J. (id. 

Mollett (ff. IV.) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in^rt 

and Archseology. Small 4to, 15^. 

Morley {H.) English Literature in the Feign of Victoria. The 
2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. iSmo, 2x. Cut. 

Music. See “ Great Musicians.” • 

NARRATIVES of State Trials in the Nineteenth Cetitiiry. 

^ ^ First Period : From the Union with Ireland to the Death of 

George IV., 1801 — 1830. By G. Lathom Browne, of the Middle Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law. 2nd Edition, 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 26r. 

Nature and Functions of Art (The); and more especially of 

Architecture. By Leopold Eidlitz. Medium Svo, cloth, 21s. 

Naval Brigade in South Africa (The). By Henry F. Nor- 
BURY, C.B., R.N. Crown Svo, doth extra, lor. td . 
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Neui C/iiitfs Playt^ {A ). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 

Tully printed in colours, 4to, clutli extra, 12 s. 6 d, 

Neufoundland. By Fraser Rae. See “From Newfound- 
land.” 

New Novels. Crown 8vo, cloth, lo^. (id. per vol. 

The Granvilirs By the Hon- E. Talbot. 3 vols. 

OneofXTs. B - E. Randolph. ; 

Weiflrhed and Wantiner. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 
Castle Warlock. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

TTnder the Downs. By E. Gilliat. 3 vols. 

A Stran^or in a Strangre Dand. By Lady Clay. 3 vols. 

The Heart of Erin. By Miss Owens Blackburn. 3 vols. 

A Chelsea Householder. 3 vols. 

Two 8n a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 3 vols. 

The Lady Maud. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours. By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 
of “ A Book about Roses,” “ A Little Tour in Ireland,” &c. Small 
4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, I 2 s. 6 d. 

Noah's Ark. A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History. 

By Phil Robinson. Small post Svo, izr. (id. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds. From the French of E. Muller, 
Containin(T many Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, Ts. 6 d . ; plainer binding, plain edges^ Ss. 
Nordenskiolds Voyage around Asia and Europe. A Popular 
Account of the North-East Passage of the “Vega.” By Lieut. A. 
Hovgaard, of the Royal Danish Navy, and member of the “ Vega ” 
Expedition. Svo, with about 50 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 2ir. 

Nordhojf {Ci) Calif omia., for Health., Pleasure^ and Residence. 

^w Edition, Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 6 d. 

Nothing to Wear ; and Two Millions. By W. A. Butler. 

New Edition. Small post Svo, in stiff coloured wrapper, ir. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ). 217 Coloured Pictures for 

Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 


f^PP to the Wilds : A Story for Boys. By G. Manville 
Fenn. Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo, 7 j. 

Old-Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt. Fred Burnaby. 

2 vols., Svo, 38J. Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, los. 6 d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. ’Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra. 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 
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Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford^ Illustrated with 
Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 siv.allcr Cuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2IJ.; cheaper binding, loj. (ni. 

Our Woodland Trees. By F. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, uniform with “Fem World ** and “ Fern Paradise,” 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcut^, cloth, gilt edges, I2r. 6 d. New 
Edition. About 600 

Outlines of Ornament ih .all Styles, A Work of Reference for 
the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative Artist, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. Audsley, P'ellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Only a limit^ number have been printed and 
the stones destroyed. Small folio, 60 plates, with introc^uctory text, 
cloth gilt, 3IJ. 6</. 



upwards of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol., Svo, i/. is, 

- — Historic Devices^ BadgeSy and War Cries. 8yo, i/. ij. 

The China Collectors Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post Svo, limp cloth, 5^. 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour through the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 per- 
manent Photographs. (The Photographs are large, and most perfect 
Specimens of the Art.) Vols. I. and 11 ., folio, gilt edges, 31J. (>d. 
each. 

Peasant Life in the West of England. By Francis George 
Heath, Author of “Sylvan Spring,” “The Fern World.” Crown 
Svo, 400 pp. (with Facsimile of Autograph Letter from Lord 
Beaconsncld to the Author, written December 28, 1880), loj. ()d. 

Petites Lemons de Conversation^ ei de Grammaire : Oral atid 
Conversational Method ; the most Useful Topics of Conversation. 
By F. JULIEN. Cloth, 3J. ^d. 

Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., Svo. New Edition. ]ln preparation. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Chiefly from Modern Authors. 

Small Svo, 5^. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Crown Svo, cloth, 6r. 
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Polar Expeditions, See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 

J^ARICS, and NcitDENSKi.' wD. 

Poynter XEdward y., K.A.). See “ Illustrated Text-books.” 

Prudence : a Story cf jEdhetic London. By Lucy E. Lillie. 
Small Svo, 5 j'. 

Publishei':^ Circular ( Th *), and General Record of British and 

Forci^iii Liteiature. slied on thfrxsi and iSth of iivery Month, yl, 

Pyrenees (The). By IIi NxIY BLaci^BURN. With loo lllustra- 

li-js by Gu;^ i’aVE Dorf. collected to ‘ Crown Svo, Js, 6 if. 


J^^IE (E) Neufoundland, See “ From.” 

Bedford (G,) Ancient Sculpture^ Crown Svo, $s, 

Reid (T. W,) Land of the Bey. Post Svo? loj. 6//. 

Rcmusat (lifadame de). See Memoirs of/’ “ Selection.” 

Richter (Jean Paul). The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, and Archi" 
lecture, liis Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and Miscel- 
laneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on Litera- 
ture, &c, ; for the first time published from Autograph Manuscripts. 
By J. P. Richter, Ph.Dr., Hon. Member of the Royal and Imperial 
Academy of Rome, &c. 2 vols. , imperial Svo, containing about 200 

Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Price Eight Guineas to Subscribers. After publication the price will 
be Twelve Guineas. 

Italian Art in the National Gallery. 4 to. Illustrated. 

Cloth gilt, 2/. 2J.; half-morocco, uncut, 2/. 12s, 6 d, 

Robinson (Phil). See In my Indian Garden,” Under the 

Punkah," “Noah’s Ark," “Sinners and Saints." 

Rose (J.) Complete Practical Machinist. New Edition^ i 2 mo, 
12^. td. 

Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, ij. ; cloth, 2s, 6 d, Many of the Volumes are Illustrated — 
Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to “ Little Women.” 
Little aCen. By L. M. Alcott. Dblc. vol., 2j. ; cloth gilt, y. 6 d, 
An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double vol., 
2J.; cloth, y, 6 d. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 

Befflnnln^ A^in. Sequel to “ Work.” By 1 M. Alcott. 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr’«i Island. 

■ — The Minister’s Wooing. 
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Rose Library {coniintied ) : — • 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) We and our Keiffh'bouri. Double vol., 2s 
cloth, 3J. 6dr. 

My Wife and I. Double vol., 2f. ; cloth gilt, 3^. 6d. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian Anerel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 

Bred. Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Dble. vol., 2j. ; cloth gilt, 3 j. 6L 
Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Befirends. By Will Carleton. 

The Ollenta of Dr. Berna^ius. 2 parts, is. each. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 

Baby Bue. By C. M. Clay. • 

The Bose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2j. ; cloth gilt, 3f. 6d, 
Eifirht Cousins. By L. M. Alcott. 2j. ; clotli gilt, 3^. 6tL 
Under the Bilacsr By L. M. Alcott. 2s. ; cloth gilt, ss, 6d, 
Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Jemmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore,” and other Tales. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. 2s.: cloth gilt, 3J. Od. 

Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. ALCO'n'. 2s. ; cloth gilt, 3^. 6d. 
Hitherto. By the Author of the ** Gayworthys.” 2 vols., u. each. 
Friends : a Duet. By E. Stuart Phelps. 

A Gentleman of lieisure. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales. 
Translated from the Nonvegian of P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With 100 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by E. W\ Gosse. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, yj. bd. 
Rousselet (Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 
8 vo, numerous Illustrations, 5 ^. ^ 

■ The Drummer Boy : a Story of the Days of Washington. 

Small post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 5x. 

Russell ( W. Clark) The Lady Maud. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
3 Is. 6d. 

See also Low's Standar'Ij Novels and Wreck. 

Russell {W. JL.y LL.D.) He^perothen: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24J. 

The Tour of the Pnnee of Wales in India. By 

W. H. Russell, LL.D. F'ully Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52J. 6^/.; Large 
Paper Edition, 84;. 

Russian Literature. Sec “ Turner.” 
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^A/JVTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Churches 

^ and Picture Gal^prics of Europe. With Illustrations. Royal l6mo, 
cloth tjictra, 3 j. (id. 

Scherr {Prof ^.) History of English Literature^ Translated 

from the German. Crown 8vo, (id. 

Schuyler {Eugene). The Life of Peter the Great. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Author of “Turkestan.” 2 voTs.a demy 8vo. 

[/« preparation. 

Scott {Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 410, 31X. 6 d, 

Selection from the Letters of Madame de Remusat to her Husband 
and Son, from 1S04 to 1813. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoky and Mr. John Lillie. In i vol.» demy 8vo (uniform with 
the “AJemoirs of Madame de Remusat/* 2 vols.), cloth extra, i6jr. 

Senior {Nassau IV.) Conversations and journals in Egypt and 

Malta. 2 vols., 8vo, 24.r. • 

These volumes contain conversations with Said Pasha, Achim Bey, 
Hekekyan Bey, the Patriarch, M. De Lesseps, M. St. Hilaire, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, Sir Adrian Dingli, and many other remark- 
able people. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2 is. 

Shadbolt (S.) The Afghan Campaigns of 1878 — 1880. By 
Sydney Shadbolt, Joint Author of “ The South African Campaign 
of 1879.” 2 vols., royal quarto, cloth extra, 3/. 3 l ' 

Shooting: its Appliances^ Practice^ and Purpose. By James 
Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of “Scottish Field 
Sports,” &C. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, 
clq^h extra, ^s. 6 d. 

“The book is admirable in c very' w:e^. .... We wish it every success.” — Clots. 

“A very complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

shooting.” — Daily News. 

Sikes { Wirt). Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales.^ With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy ^vo, i8r. 

Silent Hour {The). See Gentle Life Series.” 

Silver Sockets {The) ; and other Shadows of Redemption. 
Eighteen Sermons preached in Christ Church, Hampstead, by the 
Rev. C. H. Waller. Small post 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Sinners and Saints: a Tour across the United States of 

America, and Round them. By Phil Robinson. [//r the Press. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the “Spectator.” 
With 125 Woodcuts, and steel Frontispiece specially designed and 
engraved for the Work. Small fcap. 4to, dr. 
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Smith (G,') Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By tl>e late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs anfi Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, i8j. 

" The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By tlie late G. 

SxM ITH, of the Department of Oriental Anti(.|uities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra* 6th ICdition, i6j. 
An entirely New Edition, completely revised and ie-\vrittcn by the 
Eev. Professor Sayge, Queen's College, Oxford. Demy Svo, i8j. 

Smith (y. Mbyr). See “Ancient Greek P'emale Costume. ” 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ;^crj the Adventures of a Eur-Hunter 
in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With niuujrous Illustrations. Square crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7 j. 6 d. ; plainer binding* 5 s. ^ 

South African Campaign^ {The\ Compiled by J. P. 

Mackinnon (formerly 72nd Highlander‘*V ami S. H. Shaduolt; 
and dedicated, by permission, to Fielu-Mc’ duill .U. The Duke 
of Cambridge. Containing a portrait a- d biography of every officer 
killed in the campaign. 4to, handsomel) bound in cloth extra, 2/. loj. 

South Remington Museum. Vol. II., 2 is. 

Stack {E,) Six Months in Persia. 2 vols., crown Svo, 24^. 

Stanley (fl, M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown Svo, clotli 
extra, 7 j. ^d. ; large Paper Edition, lOj. (id. 

My Kaluluf Prince^ Kingy and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, *js. 6 d. 

Coomassie' and Magdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations^ f6j. 

Through the Dark Contuient. Cheaper Edition, 

crown Svo, I2J. (id. 

State Trials. See “Narratives.’’ 

Stenhouse {Mrs.) An Englishwonran in Utah. Crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

Stoker {Bram) Under the Sunset. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carovd, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Wafer 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, yj. (id. 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvky. 2s. 6 d. 

Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. Cloth, 

gilt edges, 31. (id. 
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Stou /' { ^frs Beecher) Footsteps of 4 lU Master. ^Vith Illustrations 

aad«red borders. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

^ Geography Ss\t\\ 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4^, 6 d. 
Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, ix.; Library Edition, 


4;. 6 d. 


Betty's Bright Idea. is. 

• My Wife and I; or^ Harry Henderson's History. 

Small pOoL Svo, cloth extra, 6 j.* 

Minister's Wooing. 5 i Copyright Series, is. 6 d,; cl. , 2s. • 

— - — - Old Tenvn Folk. 6 s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6 d. 

Olil To 7 un Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3J. 6 d. 

Oiir Folks at Foganuc. 6 s. 

We and our Neighbours, i vol., small post 8vo, 6 s. 

Sequel to My Wife and I.”* 

Pink and White l^ranny. Small post 8vo, 3X. M. 

Cheap Edition^ is. 6 d. and zr. 

■ Queer Little People. iJ. ; cloth, 25, 

^ Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

The Pearl of OrPs Island. Crown 8vo, 5^.* 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25^. 

Studentif French Examiner. By F. Julien, Author of “ Petites 
Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire.” Square cr. 8vo, cloth, 25. 

Studies in the Theory of Descent. By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldol A, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part I. — “On the S*easonal Dimorphism of Butterflies,” 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only), 8 j.; Part II. (6 coloured plates), i6s. ; 
Part III., 6s, Complete, 2 vols., 4ar. 

Surgeon's Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in Id^ar. By 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. 
Numerous Coloured Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound, 

• 1/. 8r. 


* See aha Rose Library. 
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Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 
12 Coloured Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulme. F.L.S., Artfet and 
Author of Familiar Wild Flowers;** by i6 fulvpage, and more than 
lOO other Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 1 2s. 


^AHITI. By Lady Brassey, Author of the “ Voyage of 
^ the Sunbeam.*’ With 31 Autotype lllu'-iiations after Photos. by 
Colonel StUart-Wortley. Fcap. 4to, very tastefully bound, 2\s. 

Tains {ff. A!) ^^Les Origines de la France Contemporaine^* 

Translated by John Durand. 

Vol. I. The Anolent Besrime. Demy 8vo, cloth, i 6 j. 

VoL 2. The French Revolution. Vol. i . do. 

VoL 3. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 


latichniids English Editions of German Author^. Each 
volume, cloth flexible, zs, \ or sewed, is. 6d. (Catalogues post free 
on application. ) 

(B.) Gerinah and English Dictionary. Cloth, . 1 ^. (sd.\ 


roan, zs. 


- — French and English Dictionary. Paper, is. 6d.; 

cloth, zs.; roan, zs. 6d. . 

— Italian and English Dictionary. Paper, is. 6d.\ cloth,* 

zs . ; roan, zs. 6d. 


Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, zs. : roan, 

zs. 6d. 


Taylor {W. M.) Paul the Missionary. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d. 
T/iausing (Prof.) Preparation of Mcdt and the Fabrication of 
Beer. 8vo, 45X. 

Thomas a Kempis. See “ Birthday Book.*' 

Thompson {Emma) Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote. tFcap. 

8vo, 3x. 6d. 

Thoreau. By Sanborn. (American Men of Letters.) Crown 
Svo, 2J. (A. 

Through America y or^ Nine Mopths in the United States. By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly 100 Woodcuts of Views of 
Utah country and the famous Yosemitc Valley; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c.; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1S78 and 1879. Demy Svo, 2ix. ; che'u.p edition, crown Svo, 
7j. dflf* 

Through the Dark Continent : The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By.H. M. Stanley. 
Cheap Edition, crown Svo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps, 

I2J.M 
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1 

Through Siberia, By the Rev. Henry Lansdell. Illustrated 
,\vith about 30 Engravings, 2 Route Maps, and Photograph of the 
Author, in Fkh-skin Costume of the Gilyaks on the l^wer Amur. 

' 2 vols., demy 5 VO, sof. Cheaper Eklition, i vol., 15^. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India, See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns, By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

edges, with numenius Illustrations, 3^. 6 d, 

** A chnrming little volume. ‘ — Lana atid JVater, 

Tristram {Pev. Canon') Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols., folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31X. (id, 
each. 

Turner {Edward) Studies in Russian Literature, (The Author 
is English Tutor in the University of St. Petersburgh.) Crown 8vo, 
Ss. (m. 

Two Supercargoes {The) ; or. Adventures in Savage Africa, 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-^age Illustrations. Square 
imperial l6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7x. 6</. ; plainer binding, 5r. 


T TNDER the Punkah, 
^ my Indian Garden.*' 


By Phil Robinson, Author of “ In 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5 j. 


Union Jack {The), Every Bofs Paper, Edited by G. A. 
H ENT Y and Bernard H eldm an n. One Penny W eekly , Monthly (id, 
Vol. I,, New Series. 

The Opening Numbers will contain : — 

Serial Stories. 


Straight : Jack Archer's Way in the World. By G. A. Henty. 
Spiflr8t>tt's School Days : A Tale of Dr. Merriman’s. By C UTH ber r 
Bede. 

Sweet Flower ; or, Bed Skins and Pale Faces. By Percy B. 
St. John. 

Under the Meteor Flagr. By Harry Collingwood. 

The White Tiger, By Louis Boussenard. Illustrated. 

A Couple of Scamps. By Bernard Heldmann. 

Also a Serial Story by R. Mojuntney Jephson. 

Vols. II. and III., 4to, js, 6 d, ; gilt edges, 8 j. 


1 /INCENT {E.) Norsks I^ppi Finn, By Frank 
^ Vincent, Jun., Author of “The Land of the White Elephant,” 
“Through and Through the Tropics," &c. 8vo, cloth, with rrontis* 
piece and Map, 12s. 

Vivian (A, P,) Wanderings in the Western Land, 3rd Edition, 

105 . (id. 


BOOKS BY JULES VERNE 


CELEBRATED TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. 3 Dem, ’ 

Syo, 60t* pp., upwards of 100 full-page Illiistratifm" ll's. Cd.; 
gilt edges, 14r. each : — 


!. .The Exploration of the World. » \ 

//. The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Centafy. 
III. The Great Explorers of the Nineteenth Century. 


The letters appended to each book refer to the various Editions and Prices 
given at the foot of the page. 

ae TWBNTT TKOUSAlfD liBAG-TTES UNDER THE SEA. 
ae HBOTOA SABVADAG. 
a e THE PUB OOXTNTBY. 

afEBXnS. THE BABTH TO THE MOON» SND A TBIP. 
BOUND IT. 

ae MICHAEL STBOGOPF, THE COUBIEB OF THE OZAB. 
ae DICK SANDS, THE BOY CAPTAIN. 
hod FIVE WEEKS IN A BALliOON. . 

hed ADVENTURES OF THREE ENGLISHMEN AND roBEE 
RUSSIANS. 

hed ABOUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. 

*^JdA FLOATING CITY. 

"‘'idTHE BLOCKADE RUNNERS. 

/ ,(DB. OK’S EKPERIMENT. 

.^)"lMASTER ZACHABIUS. 

DRAMA IN THE AIR. 

\"IA WINTER AMID THE ICE. 

SdTHE SURVIVORS OF THE ‘‘CHANCELLOR.” 
<dMARTIN PAZ. 

tied THE CHILD OF THE CAVERN. ' 

THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND, 3 Vols. 
cd I. DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS. 
bed II. ABANDONED. 
bed III. SECRET OF THE ISLAND. 

. fdTHE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 

THE MUTINEERS OF THE “BOUNTY.” 
bed THE TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN. 

THE STEAM HOUSE, 2 Vols. 
be 1. DEMON OF CAWNPORE. 
b c II. TIGERS AND TRAITORS. 

THE GIANT RAFT, 2 Vols.:-- 
b I. EIGHT HUNDRED 4tE AGUES ON THE AMAZON 
b II. THE dRYPTOGRAM. 
h GODFREY MORGAN. 

THE GREEN RAY. Cloth, gilt edges^ 6s. 


,a Small 8vo, very numerous Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges, 10«. dd. ; ditto, plainer binding, 6#. 

b Large imterlal 16mo, very numerous niuslrations, handsomely bound in cloth, 
with gilt edges, 7«. 6d. 

c Intto, plainer binding, 39. ed. 

d Clieaper Edition, 1 VoL, paper boaxcr, with some of the Illustrations, D. ; bound 
In clolAi, gilt edges, 2i>. 

e Cheaper Edition as (d), in 2 Vols. j; each ; bound in cloth, gilt edges, 1 Yob, 
3«. 6d. 

f Same as («), except in cloth, 2 Vole., gilt edges, 2t. each. 
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jX/AITARUIPA : A Story of New Zealand Life, By 
Ai,ic^:ani)|R Bathgate, Author of “Colonial Experiences.** 

' Croyn 8vo, clStli, $s. 

Waller (Rev. C.'LL.) The Names on the Gate} cf Pearly 
and other SludiAs, By the Rev. C. IL WaliJcr, M.A. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35 . (at, ^ 

— — A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 
the Greek 'I'e^triMient. Compiled from BrUderis Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testantent Classes. By the 
Rev. C. FT. Waller, M.A. Part I. The Grammar. Small post 8 vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6a. Part II. The Vocabulary, 'ix. 6d. 

Adoption and the Copenant. Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal i 6 mo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 

^e also “ Silver ^ckets.” 

Wanderings South by East : a Descriptive Record of Four Years 
of Travel in the less known Countries and Islands of the Southern 
and Eastern Flei^pheres. By Walter Coote. 8vo, with veiy 
nymerous Illustralioil* and a Map, 2 fx. 

Warner ( C, D.) Back-log Studies. Boards, is. 6 d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Mummies and Moslems. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Washington Irving's Little Britain. Square crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Weaving. See “ Histoiy and Principles.” 

Webster. (American Men ofXetters.) iSmo, 2s. 6 d. 

Weismann (A.) Studies in the Theory of Descent. 2 vols., 8vo, 

40X. 

Where to Find Ferns. By F. G. Heath, Author of “ The 
Pern ‘World,” &c. ; with a Special Chapter on the Ferns round 
London ; Lists ol Fern Stations, and Descriptions of Ferns and Fern 
Flabitats throughout the British Isles. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 31 . 

White (Rhoda E.) From Infancy to Womanhood. A Book oj 

Instruction fur Young Mothei^. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 1 ox* W. 

Wfiite (R. G.) England Without and Within. Kew Edition, 

crown 8 vo, loj. *6(1. 

Whittier (J, G.) The Kin^s Missive^ and later Poems. i8mo, 
“chojee parchment cover, 3 J. 6d. This book contains all the Poems 
written by Mr. W^hittier since the publication of “ Hazel Blossoms.” 

— — The Whittier Birthday Book. Extracts froth the 
• Author’s writings, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, l^hlform 
with the “Emerson Birthday Book.” Square i 6 m'o, very - riioice 
binding. 3 .*. 6d. ‘ * 










